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DROUGHT DISASTER RELIEF 


MONDAY, MARCH 18, 1957 


Unttep Sratres Senate, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 

MARKETING, AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES OF THE 

Com™MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Holland presiding. 

Present : Senators Holland, Aiken, and Young. 


Also present: Senators Ellender, Symington, Hickenlooper, Allott, 
and Barrett. 

Senator Hotianp. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This is a hearing on a group of bills dealing directly or indirectly 
with the drought situation. The list of bills includes S. 304, S. 511, 
S. 885, S. 956, S. 1096, S. 1345, S. 1441, S. 1525, S. 1526, S. 1527, and 
H. R. 2367. 1 ask that all of those bills be shown as part of the record 
at this time 

( Above-mentioned bills are as follows:) 


[S. 304, 85th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for a specific contribution by State governments to the cost of feed or 
seed furnished to farmers, ranchers, or stockmen in disaster areas, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no feed for livestock or seed for planting shall be furnished to farmers, 
ranchers, or stockmen pursuant to Public Law 875, Bighty-first Congress (42 
U. 8. C. 1955 and the following) ; Pubiic Law 115, Eighty-third Congress, first 
session ; Public Law 357, Eighty-third Congress, second session; Public Law 480, 
HRighty-third Congress, second session; or pursuant to any other law as a disaster 
relief measure, unless, in addition to such administrative costs as may be assumed 
by the State, the State in which such feed or seed is furnished agrees to con- 
tribute such percentage, not less than 25 nor more than 50, as the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine to be equitable of that part of the cost, including 


transportation, of such feed or seed which is not paid for by the receipients 
thereof. 


[S. 511 and S. 885, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To establish a deferred grazing program and a protein feed program as parts of 
the relief available to drought-stricken areas under Public Law 875, Highty-first Con- 


gress, and for other purposes e 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in connection with any major disaster due to drought determined 
by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government under Public 
Law 875, Highty-first Congress, as amended, the President is authorized and 
directd as part of the assistance provided pursuant to such Act to formulate and 
carry out, through the facilities of the Department of Agriculture, a deferred 
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grazing program in any county affected by such disaster in which grazing is 
determined to be a substantial factor in agriculural production. Such program 
shall be applicable only to land which is normally used for grazing and with 
respect to which it is determined that deferment of grazing is desirable for the 
protection of the land. Such program in any county shall be made available 
to farmers and ranchers immediately, and shall remain available for a period 
of not less than three years after the termination of such county as a major 
disaster area. 

Sec. 2. The program shall provide for payment for deferred grazing to farm- 
ers and ranchers at such rate or rates not less than the average annual rental 
value of grazing land in the county as will induce sufficient participation in 
the program to accomplish its objective, taking into consideration the graz- 
ing capacity of the land, the funds available for carrying out the program, and 
any other relevant factors. No payment shall be made under the program if 
the deferred grazing is for a period of less than twelve consecutive months, or 
if it is determined that a shift of livestock from the deferred areas to other 
parts of the farm or ranch results in overgrazing nondeferred areas. Payment 
to any person for deferred grazing on land in any one county shall not exceed 
$5,000 for any one year. 

Sec. 3. The program authorized herein may include such terms and condi- 
tions, in addition to those specifically provided for herein, as are determined 
desirable to effectuate its purposes and to facilitate practical administration. 
The program authorized herein for any county shall be in addition to, and not in 
substitution of, other programs in such county authorized by any other law, 
except that no payment shall be made on the same land for deferred grazing 
under this and any other program concurrently. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, in addition to other 
funds authorized to be appropriated for the purposes of Public Law 875, Eighty- 
first Congress, such funds as are necessary to carry out the program authorized 
herein. 

Sec. 5. Section 2 (d) of Public Law 38, Kighty- first Congress (Act of April 
6, 1949) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized in connection with any major disaster 
determined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment under Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress (42 U. S. C. 1855), as 
amended, to furnish to establish farmers, ranchers, or stockmen feed for live- 
stock or seeds for planting for such period or periods of time and under such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may determine to be required by the 
nature and effect of the disaster. Feed for livestock shall include the types 
of roughage, grain, or protein feed concentrates, or any combination thereof, 
and the amount recommended by the State extension service which, with other 
feed available will provide the minimum subsistence ration for the basic herd 
of livestock. The Secretary may utilize the personnel, facilities, property, and 
funds of any agency of the United States Department of Agriculture, includ- 
ing Commodity Credit Corporation, for carrying out these functions and shall 
reimburse the agencies so utilized for the value of any commodities furnished 
which are not paid for by the farmers or ranchmen, and for costs and adminis- 
trative expenses necessary in performing such functions.” 


[S. 956, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to provide additional authority 
for distribution of loans among States and Territories 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of América in Congress assembled, That the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended, is further amended as follows: 

(a) Section 4 is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 4. In making loans under this title, the amount which is devoted to such 
purposes during any fiscal year shall be distributed equitably among the several 
States and Territories on the basis of farm population and prevalence of tenancy 
determined by the Secretary, subject to such redistribution as the Secretary finds 
necessary to make available additional funds in any State or Territory to 
finance loans pursuant to all bona fide applications— 

“(1) from veterans qualified under section 1 hereof ; 
“(2) from all applicants in any State or Territory not in excess of the 
aggregate of $100,000; and 
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“(3) to the extent authorized in applicable appropriations from applicants 
located in reclamation projects and from entrymen on unpatented public 
lands. 

In addition, the Secretary may reserve not in excess of one-quarter of the 
amount made available in any fiscal year for distribution among the several 
States and Territories on the basis of bona fide applications and the avail- 
ability of farms with respect to which loans may be made.” 
(b) Section 5 is amended by striking the figures “$50,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$75,000,000”. 
(c) Section 17 is amended by inserting in the last sentence after the word 
“loans” the words “made and”. 


[S. 1096, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 2 (c) of the Act of April 6, 1949, as amended, relating to 
special livestock loans 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the first sentence of subsection (c) 
of section 2 of the Act of April 6, 1949, as amended (12 U. S. C. 1148a-2 (c)), 
is amended by striking out “$2,500,” and inserting in lieu thereof “$5,000.” 

(b) The fifth sentence of such subsection is amended to read as follows: “The 
loans shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per centum per annum and shall be 
made on such other terms and conditions as the Secretary may prescribe, except 
that such loans shall bear interest at the rate of 3 per centum per annum if such 
loans are made (1) in any area designated as a major disaster area pursuant 
to a determination of the President under Public Law 875, Highty-first Congress, 
as amended (42 U. S. C. 1855), and (2) within the period covered by the desig- 
nation or within twelve months thereafter.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act shall be effective only with respect 
to loans made after the enactment of this Act. 


[S. 1845, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make available corn from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks to certain corn producers who require such corn for 
livestock feed and who agree to replace such corn with corn from subsequent crops 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That as used in this Act— 

(1) The term “eligible corn producer” means the operator of a farm on which, 
because of natural causes, the yield for the crop of corn planted during the mar- 
keting year preceding the marketing year during which application is filed under 
this Act is less than 50 per centum of the normal yield for such farm; 

(2) The term “normal yield” means normal yield as defined in section 301 (b) 
(13) (G) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 

(3) The term “normal production” means the normal yield multiplied by the 
acreage allotment for the farm, except that in the case of a farm outside the com- 
mercial corn-producing area such term means the normal yield multiplied by the 
average acreage planted to corn on the farm during the five marketing years 
preceding the marketing year in which application is filed under this Act. 

(4) The term “acreage allotment” ‘includes a base acreage for any year in 
which base acreages are in effect in lieu of acreage allotments. 

(5) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary is authorized and directed, upon application filed by 
an eligible corn producer, to make available to such producer from corn owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation an amount of corn not to exceed one-third 
of the normal production of the farm operated by such producer. 

(b) Corn shall be made available to an eligible corn producer under subsection 
(a) only upon the filing by such producer of an application in such form as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary stating that the corn applied for is intended to 
be used by the applicant to feed livestock and poultry, and the execution by the 
applicant of an agreement to either (1) deliver to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion from the crop planted within the marketing year within which such applica- 
tion is filed an amount of corn equal to the amount made available under subsec- 
tion (a), or (2) to pay to the Commodity Credit Corporation an amount equal 
to the value of the corn made available under subsection (a) based upon the sup- 
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port price paid to cooperators within the commercial corn-producing area as of 
the date on which it was so made available. 

(c) The delivery or payment referred to in subsection (b) shall be made at 
such time, not later than four months after the end of the marketing year in 
which the application was filed, as may be prescribed in the agreement, except 
that im any case in which because of natural causes the yield for the crop from 
which delivery is to be made to the Commodity Credit Corporation is less than 
50 per centum of the normal yield for the farm the Secretary is authorized to 
grant such extension of the time for such delivery or payment as he may deem 
necessary to avoid hardship. 

Sec. 3. All expenses incurred in the removal of corn from storage facilities or - 
in the delivery or replacing of such corn under this Act shall be borne by the 
applicant, and no services shall be performed by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion except upon agreement by the applicant to reimburse the Corporation for the 
cost of any such services. 

Sec. 4. In the event of the failure of any person to whom corn is made avail- 
able under this Act to carry out the terms of an agreement entered into under 
section 2 (b), the Commodity Credit Corporation may bring suit in the United 
States district court for the district in which such person resides or is engaged 
in business to recover the value of such corn, with interest at 6 per centum per 
annum from the date of default. For such purpose the value of the corn shall 
be based upon the support price paid to cooperators within the commercial corn- 
producing area as of the date on which the corn was made available 


([S. 1441, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for additional participation in the soil bank through payment in kind 
and thereby provide more rapid reduction of surplus stocks by amending section 105 
of the Soil Bank Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subsection (c) of section 105 of the 
Soil Bank Act is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: “In the 
event the Secretary determines that by reason of the monetary limitations im- 
posed by this subsection he is unable to allow producers to participate in the 
acreage reserve program to the extent necessary to carry out the acreage reserve 
goal established pursuant to section 104 and/or to meet the demands of unusually 
heavy signups in certain areas so as to avoid prolonged delays in completing 
contracts due to problems of allocations or transfers of money as set up under 
this section (subsection (c)), the Secretary shall permit additional participation 
by producers in the acreage reserve program to the extent necessary to carry 
out. such goal or desirable to allow fullest possible efficient participation by 
producers if such producers agree to accept payment in grain (as provided in 
subsection (a) (2) of this section), for such additional participation: Provided 
however, That in no case shall the producer receive less dollar value in grain 
than he would receive in cash at the time of payment. Payments made in grain 
for such additional participation shall not be considered in determining the 
amounts of total compensation paid to producers for purposes of the limitations 
as imposed by this subsection.” 


[S. 1525, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for participation by States and local agencies in assistanee to farmers 
in major disaster areas 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That after July 1, 1957, assistance to farmers, 
ranchers, or stockmen in major disaster areas, whether through financial con- 
tribution to States or local governments or otherwise, under section 2 (d) of 
the Act of April 6, 1949 (Public Law 38, 67 Stat. 149), as amended, or section 
301 of the Act of July 10, 1954 (Public Law 480, 68 Stat. 458), as amended, 
shall be made available only where the State governments provide funds for at 
least one-fourth of that part of the cost of such assistance which is not paid 
for by farmers, ranchers, or stockmen: Provided, however, That, at any time 
when Congress is not in session, the President may waive or modify the required 
non-Federal participation when, because of a national emergency or the magni- 
tude or severity of the disaster, greater Federal participation is required in 
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the national interest. The Secretary of Agriculture shall provide by regulation 
for participation in the planning and assumption of responsibility for local 
administration by the State or its agencies. 





LS. 1526, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 15 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is amended by changing the period 
at the end of the seventh sentence to a colon and adding the following proviso: 
“Provided, That funds specifically appropriated for conservation measures 
needed by reason of emergencies resulting from natural disaster shall be dis- 
tributed among the States upon the basis of need for such measures and among 


producers without regard to the adjustments required under section 8 (e) of 
this Act.” 





{S. 1527, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To extend the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to make special livestock 
loans, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 2 (c) of the Act of April 6, 1949, 
as amended (12 U. S. C. 1148a-2 (c)), is further amended to read as follows: 

““(c) In areas designated by the Secretary, where the production of livestock 
and livestock products constitutes a substantial part of the farm economy of the 
area and livestock operations in the area have been adversely affected by drought 
continuing over at least two years or other natural disaster particularly affecting 
livestock production, loans may be made to established producers and feeders of 
cattle, sheep, and goats (not ineluding the operators of commercial feed lots) 
who have good records of operations, but are unable temporarily to get the 
credit they need for continuing sound operations from recognized lenders, and 
who have a reasonable chance of working out of their difficulties with supple- 
mentary financing. No such loan shall be made after June 30, 1960, except that 
supplementary advances to producers indebted for loans made under this sub- 
section may be made as authorized by the Secretary. Loans hereunder may he 
made on such security as the borrower has available and for such period as the 
Secretary may prescribe. The creditors of the applicant will not be asked to 
subordinate their indebtedness but must be willing to work with the borrower to 
the extent of executing agreements (including standby agreements) that. are 
reasonably necessary to give the borrower a chance to improve his situation. 
Loans shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per centum per annum and shall be 
made upon such other terms and conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe. 
Loans exceeding $50,000 or which would cause the borrower’s indebtedness here- 
under to exceed $50,000 principal balance shall be approved by the Secretary.” 


{H. R. 2367, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) 


AN ACT To establish a deferred grazing program as part of the relief available to drought 
stricken areas under Public Law 875, Highty-first Congress, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in connection with any major disaster due to drought determined by the 
President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government under Public Law 
875, Eighty-first Congress, as amended, the President is authorized and directed 
as part of the assistance provided pursuant to such Act to formulate and carry 
out, through the facilities of the Department of Agriculture, a deferred grazing 
program in any county affected by such disaster in which grazing is determined 
to be a substantial factor in agricultural production. Such program shall be 
applicable only to land which is normally used for grazing and with respect to 
which it is determined that deferment of grazing is desirable for the protection 
of the land. Such program in any county shall be made available to farmers 
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and ranchers immediately and shall remain available fora period of not less than 
three years after the termination of such county as'a major disaster area, 

Sec. 2. The program shall provide for payment for deferred grazing to. farmers 
and ranchers at such rate or rates not less than the average annual rental value 
of grazing land in the county as will induce sufficient participation in the program 
to accomplish its objective, taking into consideration the grazing capacity of 
the land, the funds available for carrying out the program, and any other relevant 
factors. No payment shall be made under the program if the deferred grazing 
is for a period of less than twelve consecutive months, of if it is determined that 
a shift of livestock from the deferred areas to other parts of the farm or ranch 
results in overgrazing nondeferred areas. Payment to any person for deferred 
grazing on land in any one county shall not exceed $5,000 for any one year. 

Sec. 3. The program authorized herein may include such terms and conditions, 
in addition to those specifically provided for herein, as are determined desirable 
to effectuate its purposes and to facilitate practical administration. The pro- 
gram authorized herein for any county shall be in addition to, and not in 
substitution of, other programs in such county authorized by any other law, 
except that no payment shall be made on the same land for deferred grazing under 
this and any other program concurrently. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, in addition to other 
funds authorized to be appropriated for the purposes of Public Law 875, Eighty- 
first Congress, such funds as are necessary to carry out the program authorized 
herein. 

Passed the House of Representatives February 6, 1957. 


Attest : RatpH R. Roserts, Clerk. 


Senator Hotianp. The following documents furnished to the com- 
mittee by the Department of Agriculture will be incorporated in the 
record at this point: A report on S. 304; a report on S. 511 and S. 
885, dated February 14, 1957; a letter of January 22 requesting the 
introduction of S. 956, one of the bills which is before this committee; 
a letter dated March 15, reporting on S. 1096; a letter dated March 
15, on S. 1345; a letter of March 5, 1957, which requests the introduc- 
tion of S. 1525; a letter of March 5, requesting the introduction of S. 
1526; and a letter dated March 5, requesting the introduction of S. 
1527. 


Also, a letter dated March 18 from Senator Chavez to Senator 
Ellender, chairman of the committee, will be incorporated in the rec- 
ord at this point. 


(Documents referred to read as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. March 15, 1957. 
Hon. AtLen J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request of January 10, 1957, 
for a report on S. 304, a bill to provide for a specific contribution by State 
governments to the cost of feed or seed furnished to farmers, ranchers, or stock- 
men in disaster areas, and for other purposes. 

The Department favors the objectives of this bill. However, we recommend 
the provisions of S. 1525 in lieu of the language of S. 304. 

8S. 304 proposes that no feed for livestock or seed for planting shall be furnished 
to farmers, ranchers, or stockmen under existing disaster-relief legislation unless, 
in addition to administrative costs that may be assumed by the State, the State 
agrees to contribute not less than 25 percent or more than 50 percent, as the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall determine to be equitable, of the cost of such 
feed or seed which is not paid by the recipient thereof. 

S. 1525 has the same purpose as S. 304. It provides “for at least one-fourth 
of that part of such assistance which is not paid for by farmers, ranchers, or 
stockmen” to be made available by the State government. In addition, 8. 1525 
has an escape clause under which, when Congress is not in session, “the Presi- 
dent may waive or modify the required non-Federal participation * * *” 
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The Department of Agriculture feels strongly that participation by, the States 
in the cost of drought relief is necessary if sound management of the assistance 
program is to be obtained. The President, in his message to Congress on March 
5, 1957, called to the attention of the Congress two. general conclusions: 

“The first is that administration of emergency disaster programs must be kept 
close to the local people, 

“The second is that State and local governments should assume a greater part 
in alleviating human distress and hardships and in meeting other local needs 
in times of disaster, calling on the Federal Government only to supplement 
their own resources,” 

The Committee on Appropriations of the House, in its report on the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, 1957, on February 1, 1957 (Rept. No. 24), had this 
to say: 

“At the time this emergency program was adopted by Congress, it was in- 
tended that the States would participate substantially in a financial way. It 
appears, however, that amounts advanced by States to date have been very 
small—hardly enovgh to cover the cost of handling their contributions. The 
committee feels that steps should be taken to correct this situation. Accordingly, 
it recommends that, as soon as present contracts have been honored, the Secre- 
tary require that the Governor or appropriate authority in each State partici- 
pating in the program should commit the State to assume at least 25 percent of 
the cost.” 

State participation in the operation and management of a feed-assistance pro- 
gram at the State and local level would result in more economical operation, 
better use of funds, and more equitable distribution of assistance. 

S. 1525 would carry out the purpose of 8. 304 by requiring a contribution by 
State governments of not less than one-fourth of the cost of such assistance 
not paid for by farmers. If the disaster was such that the State or local people 
eould not contribute, the President, if Congress was not in session, could waive 
or modify the amount of contribution. 8S. 1525 further provides that the Secre- 
tary shall provide by regulation for State participation in planning and respon- 
sibility for local administration. The feed-assistance program is for the aid 
and benefit of farmers, ranchers, and stockmen, and, without their coopera- 
tion and the help of the State in its administration, it cannot be made to operate 
successfully. With their help a determination can be made as to who is in need, 
the amount of feed that should be made available, and abuses can be corrected at 
their source. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D. C., February 14, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your requests of January 14 and 
28, 1957, for a report on 8. 511 and §. 885, bills to establish a deferred grazing 
program and a protein-feed program as parts of the relief available to drought 
stricken areas under Public Law 875, 8ist Congress, and for other purposes. 
This report also applies to H. R. 2367, as passed by the House and referred to 
your committee, except that the protein-feed provision is not included in the 
House bill. 

The Department recommends that the bills not be enacted. 

The bills direct the President, as part of the assistance provided pursuant to 
Public Law 875, Sist Congress, to formulate and carry out through the Secretary 
of Agriculture a deferred grazing program in any county affected by any major 
disaster due to drought determined by the President to warrant assistance by 
the Federal Government under that law. The program is applicable only to 
land normally used for grazing where deferment of grazing is desirable for its 
protection, and shall remain available for not less than 3 years after termination 
of the county as a major disaster area. Payments for deferred grazing are to be 
made at not less than the average annual rental value of grazing land in the 
county, but no payments will be made for deferred grazing for a period of less 
than 12 consecutive months and payment to any person for deferred grazing on 
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land in any 1 county cannot exceed $5,000 for any 1 year. Additional terms 
and conditions desirable to effectuate the purposes of the program and to 
facilitate administration may be included. 

It appears doubtful that programs formulated pursuant to these bills would 
afford equitable treatment to participants in those programs. Rangelands gen- 
erally are not fenced. Compliance determinations would be difficult and very 
complicated if uniform and fair treatment was afforded all ranchers. 

The deferment of grazing on a part of the land in a ranch likely would not 
make for conservation of the other lands in the ranch. To avoid abuse and 
mistreatment it seems necessary to treat with the ranch as a whole. It would 
be illogical from a public-policy standpoint to endeavor to protect some land 
in the ranch if the result is to be overgrazing and abuse of other lands on that 
ranch or on other ranches. 

The bills provide for payments only on acreages completely withdrawn from 
grazing for an entire year. Therefore the bills contemplate total exclusion of 
grazing without regard to whether there is some available forage on the land 
which can be safely grazed from the standpoint of wise use of the resource. The 
variation in the type and character of the range protected would result in in- 
equitable treatment if uniform payments per acre for nonuse were made. 
“Rental value” which is a minimum rate criteria of the bills is not necessarily 
commensurate with the conservation problem of the land or even the current 
productive capacity of the land. The complete withdrawing of rangelands from 
use could bring about additional hardships to livestock producers. A substan- 
tial reduction of grazing use of rangelands would likely require the liquidation 
of herds and create a downward pressure on market prices. 

The language of the bills leaves serious question as to whether the conserva- 
tion payments under the deferred grazing program might not be required to 
be made to ranchers and farmers on federally owned grazing land as well as 
to those on privately owned grazing land. The Department is opposed to such 
payments. It is the responsibility of land management agencies to protect pub- 
licly owned lands with regular appropriations to the agencies in charge of such 
lands. Grazing public land is a privilege usually granted by permit. It is not a 
legal right. There is no private property in the privilege of grazing livestock on 
public lands. If such lands are included under the terms of the bills, it appears 
that such property right might be created. At the least there would appear to 
be created in the recipient of the payment under such a program a vested right 
to the use of those lands. It is a long standing policy that use of public grazing 
land has not carried with it a valuable right subject to transfer. 

The President of the United States, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary of the Interior have recently made a survey of the drought area and 
a conferenee was held in Wichita, Kans., to hear the recommendations of those 
closest to the problem. These recommendations have been further refined by 
the 190 representatives from 15 drought States who took part in the Wichita 
meeting, and their suggestions are now being received by the Department of 
Agriculture. We believe that these recommendations, which are now being 
received, should be considered before any new legislation on this subject is 
adopted. 

The Department is seriously concerned about the conservation problem which 
drought damage and consequent overgrazing are causing on the Nation’s range- 
lands. Authority already exists in the Soil Conservation and Domestie Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, under which payments are made in some areas for de- 
ferred grazing practices, including assistance to ranchers in the installation of 
conservation measures such as watering facilities, cross fences, and other neces- 

sary installations. We are now considering possible alternative means to bring 
to farmers and ranchers assistance of the kind and scope needed by them to 
achieve more adequate conservation management of their entire ranch properties 
in the drought-damaged area. We hope that agreed-upon proposals can be 
submitted for congressional consideration on an early date. 

S. 511 and 8S. 885 also amend Public Law 38, Sist Congress, to authorize the 
furnishing for such period and under such terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary determines to be required, of feed for livestock including roughage, grain, 
or protein feed concentrates, which, with other feed available, will provide the 
minimum subsistence ration for the basic herd of livestock. 

The Department recommends against the inclusion of protein concentrates as 
proposed in the bills (1) because they are relatively low cost and easily avail- 
able; (2) they are net in surplus stock and their inclusion would mean less de- 
mand for corn, oats, barley, and sorghum grain which are held in surplus; and 
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(3) feeders and dairy farmers are opposed to their inclusion because experience 
has shown that an announcement of their use for this purpose would result in a 
raise in price and other market impacts. 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary, 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. 0., January 22, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. PrestpeNt: There is submitted herewith for consideration by the 
Congress a draft of a bill which would amend title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended (7 U.S. C. 1000 ff.), to increase the authority for 
appropriations for loans and to revise the formula distribution of loan funds 
among States and Territories. Prompt action by the Congress in the enactment of 
these amendments is recommended. The need is urgent in order that loan assist- 
ance may be extended to eligible and worthy applicants during the balance of this 
fiscal year. 

During the 84th Congress, 2d session, amendments were enacted to title I of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to more adequately meet the credit needs of 
family-type farmers, as well as of farmers who operate less than family-type 
farms and who have income from other sources, and to provide authority for loans 
to refinance the existing indebtedness of farmers in distressed circumstances. At 
the time, the Department believed that these amendments could be implemented 
almost entirely through the use of the authority to insure loans advanced by pri- 
vate lenders. It was believed that little of the direct loan authority contained 
in the act would be needed for the broadened purposes of the act. The limit on 
insured loans was raised from $100 million to $125 million each fiscal year to 
assure that ample authority would be available to fully implement the broadened 
loan provisions contained in the amendments. While funds from private lenders 
for insured loans have been available to some degree during fiscal year 1957, it now 
seems apparent that the amounts becoming available will be wholly inadequate 
to make the loans for which a need and demand is developing. These loans are 
not attractive to institutional lenders under current investment conditions. 
While this situation may change, it is now necessary to seek alternate financing 
methods for loans currently being developed. There is ample authority te make 
and insure loans within the present $50 million direct loan statutory appropria- 
tion authority, plus the $125 million insured loan authority, but under current 
circumstances, it is possible to utilize only a small portion of the insured loan 
authority, and the direct loan authority is not large enough to provide adequate 
substitute authority. 

In view of the situation outlined above, the Department recommends the 
enactment of amendments contained in the draft bill increasing the authority 
to appropriate for direct title I loans from $50 million to $75 million and chang- 
ing the existing statutory formula for the distribution of available funds to per- 
mit making a portion of the funds available to the individual States and Terri- 
tories, for both veteran and nonveteran loaris, as the need and demand develops 
among the States and Territories. Paragraph (a) of the proposed bill amends 
section 4 of title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to provide that not 
in excess of one-quarter of the amount of direct loan funds made available in any 
fiscal year may be distributed among the several States and Territories on the 
basis of bona fide applications and the availability of farms with respect to which 
loans may be made. The existing statute provides that the funds available for 
direct loans each year shall be distributed among the several States and Terri- 
tories on the basis of farm population and prevalence of tenancy. It further pro- 
vides that where the formula distribution would provide less, that an amount not 
in excess of $100,000 may be made available to each of the States or Territories, 
and that direct loan funds may be redistributed among the States and Terri- 
tories as necessary to finance loans for veterans qualified under the act. All 
these provisions are retained, the essential change being that three-quarters of 
the amount of such funds made available each year shall be distributed on this 
basis and that one-quarter may be distributed among the various States as the 
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need and demand develops for either veteran or nonveteran loans. A similar 
provision 12 (b) now permits allocation of one-fourth of the annual insured 
loan authority on the basis of bona fide applications. But that authority is of 
no consequence when insured loan funds are not actually available. 

The present formula was established at the time when only loans for the ini- 
tial purchase of farms were authorized under the act. Since that time, loans 
have been authorized to farm owners for the enlargement and development of 
farms and more recently to farm owners on family-type farms and less than 
family-type farms primarily for the refinancing of existing indebtedness. The 
present statutory formula is not adaptable to the new authorities and is not 
sufficiently flexible to conform to applications actually being received and to the 
need that is developing in the various States and Territories. No change is pro- 
posed in the provision for extending preference to veterans. 

Paragraph (b) amends section 5 to increase the authority to appropriate for 
direct loans each year from $50 million to $75 million. 

Paragraph (c) amends section 17 to make the limitation of $50 million on the 
amount of insured loans in any one fiscal year for loans primarily for refinanc- 
ing, applicable to both insured and direct loans, At the time the limitation of 
$50 million on insured loans for refinancing was proposed, it was thought that 
loans for refinancing would be made almost entirely from the insured loan 
authority. The proposal to make this limitation applicable to both direct and 
insured loans is intended to maintain the integrity of the present statutory 
provision. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this proposed legislation to the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 


TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 15, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This will reply to your letter of February 8, request- 
ing a report on S. 1096, a bill to amend section 2 (c) of the act of April 6, 1949, 
as amended, relating to special livestock loans. 

We do not recommend the enactment of 8S. 1096. We have, however, recog- 
nized the need for revision in the law relating to special livestock loans and 
proposed legislation has been submitted to the Congress which, if enacted, will 
accomplish the needed revisions in section 2 (c) of the act of April 6, 1949, as 
amended (12 U. S. C. 1148a-2 (c)). 

With respect to the language in 8. 1096 providing for a reduction in the mini- 
mum amount of special livestock loans from $2,500 to $500, section 2 (c) of the 
act of April 6, 1949, as amended and approved on July 14, 1953, did provide for 
special livestock loans in amounts of $2,500 or more; however, Public Law 175, 
83d Congress, approved on July 31, 1953, provided that special livestock loans 
made under section 2 (c) would not be subject to the minimum loan limitation 
of $2,500. Consequently, there has been no minimum loan limitation in making 
special livestock loans and. in our opinion, such a limitation is not needed in the 
administration of the program. 

The legislation enacted by the Congress in 1953 authorizing special livestock 
loans fixed the interest rate on such loans at 5 percent per annum in line with 
the rate on operating loans made under the regular lending program of the 
Farmers Home Administration. A lower interest rate might encourage appli- 
cants to obtain letters of rejection from other lenders and insist upon credit from 
the Government when they might otherwise obtain such credit from regular 
lending agencies. Also, applicants conducting livestock operations in areas not 
designated, particularly those close to designated areas, would find it difficult 
to understand why they should pay higher rates of interest. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


Trve D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request of February 25 for a 
report on 8S. 1345 (introduced by Senator Carl T. Curtis), a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make availabie corn from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks to certain corn producers who require such corn for livestock feed 
and who agree to replace such corn with corn from subsequent crops. 

The Department recommends that this bill not be passed. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary to loan corn from CCC stocks to any 
“eligible corn producer’—an operator of a farm who has suffered crop failure 
to the extent that the corn yield was less than 50 percent of normal (as defined in 
sec. 301 (b) (13) (G) of the Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended), who states 
that “the corn is intended to feed livestock and poultry,” and who agrees to deliver 
to the CCC an equivalent amount of corn from a subsequent crop, or to repay the 
CCC with money equal to the value of the corn, based upon the support price to 
cooperators in the commercial corn area as of the date he obtained the corn. If 
the producer’s subsequent crop also is less than 50 percent of normal, the Secretary 
is authorized to extend the time for delivery or repayment “as he may deem 
necessary to avoid hardship.” The borrower of the corn agrees to pay such 
expenses as may be incurred in removing the grain from storage facilities, in 
delivering it to where it will be used, in replacing it in a subsequent year, “and no 
services shall be performed by the CCC except upon agreement by the applicant 
to reimburse the Corporation for the cost of such services.” Provision is made 
for the CCC to bring suit to recover the value of the corn if the borrower should 
default, “with interest at 6 percent per annum from the date of default.” 

Presumably the Government would pay the overall administrative costs for 
conducting such a corn-loan program. The bill makes no provision for collateral 
to secure the loans, or for payment of interest by borrowers. 

We believe the benefits that might accrue to certain borrowers of corn would 
be outweighed by the disadvantages that are inherent in this bill. Ample and 
better ways are now available for producers to meet both their feed and credit 
needs, hence no real justification exists for a feed-credit program such as this 
bill would authorize. Various kinds of loans can be obtained by deserving farm- 
ers and livestock producers in all parts of the country, from existing agenciés 
of the Farm Credit Administration, or from the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, including emergency loans for those who cannot obtain credit from com- 
mercial institutions. This bill would put the CCC in the business of making 
loans to producers, without collateral and without interest. Farm credit (other 
than commodity loans for price-support purposes, which are now being made 
by CCC) is a specialized business, and the people in the county ASC offices 
generally would not be trained. for such transactions. This bill would impose 
undue burdens on the county ASC committees, for moving corn in and out of 
CCC inventories, keeping detailed records, and making final settlements with 
borrowers. In some cases this would require hiring additional personnel. 

If this sort of credit service were extended to corn farmers, it likely would 
set a precedent and bring on demands for similar services for many other crops. 

There is no shortage of corn or other feeds at this time in the country as a 
whole. In fact, there are burdensome surpluses. The CCC stands ready to sell 
its stocks of corn, as prescribed by law. In many instances sales of good feed 
corn are being made at going market prices, which may be substantially below 
current loan prices, because the corn is determined to be unsuitable for further 
storage—in which case the producer who has suffered a crop failure would be 
better off to buy corn from CCC, rather than to borrow it from CCC. 

The Department is conducting a large-scale emergency feed program, presently 
in 604 counties in 13 States. In the designated areas any eligible farmer or 
livestock producer may purchase corn and other feed grains at greatly reduced 
prices ($1.50 per hundredweight discount), through normal trade channels. 
The delivery of corn to farmers on a loan basis, as authorized by this bill, would 
tend to circumvent normal markets and movements of corn. 


The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 5, 1957. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate. 


DeEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is submitted for the consideration of the Congress 
the attached draft of bill which would form the basis for further cooperative 
undertaking between the Federal Government and the governments of the respec- 
tive States in extending necessary assistance to farmers, ranchers, and stockmen 
in connection with major disasters affecting agricultural production. 

The proposed bill provides that, in connection with any major disaster, assist- 
ance furnished by the Secretary of Agriculture under the authority of section 2 
(d) of the act of April 6, 1949 (Public Law 38, 67 Stat. 149), or section 301 of 
Public Law 480 (68 Stat. 458), should be made available only where State govern- 
ments provide funds for at least one-fourth of the cost of such assistance, other 
than the cost paid for by farmers, ranchers, or stockmen. The bill provides, 
however, that the President may waive or modify this requirement when Congress 
is not in session, if in his judgment a national emergency or the magnitude or 
severity of the disaster require greater Federal participation in protection of the 
national interests. The Secretary would be directed to provide by regulations 
for participation in the planning and local administration of such programs by 
the States or their agencies. 

This Department has undertaken under section 2 (d) of Public Law 38, as 
amended, supplemented by funds made available under the act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 875, 64 Stat. 1104), as amended, to furnish assistance to farmers 
and ranchers in procuring hay and roughage for basic herds of livestock in areas 
affected by major disasters. Public Law 875 provides for the designation of 
major disaster areas by the President upon the requests of the governors of the 
States and representations to the President by the governors as to the amount of 
assistance made available by the States and local governments in connection 
with the occurrence of the disaster. The surplus stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation have been made available to farmers and ranchers in affected 
areas at a price substantially below the cost to the Government. 

In the past, only a few States have contributed anything to the cost of these 
programs other than a very limited participation in local administration. The 
aggregate of State participation over the past several years has been less than 
1 percent of the total cost. Under the present circumstances, it is inequitable to 
have the Federal Government carry the entire cost in most States when only a few 
States have been willing to use their own resources to defray part of the cost. 

In an effort to make assistance under these authorities more effective, we are 
convinced, from our past experience, that the State and local governments 
should have a much greater part in the administration and operation of these 
emergency feed programs. There have been many abuses of the Federal programs 
which State participation in the cost and administration should help greatly 
in eliminating. Participation by the State should, to a much greater extent than 
has been true in the past, utilize the resources of the State and local govern- 
ments in conjunction with the assistance furnished by the Federal Government. 
Because of their proximity to the problem, State and local agencies are far 
better equipped to ascertain the need of and the persons who should receive 
assistance. 

This bill would require no additional apropriations at this time and should, 
if enacted, reduce the future demand on Federal funds for such assistance. 

The enactment of this legislation is recommended. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours. 


E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1957. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Transmitted herewith is a proposed amendment to sec- 
tion 15 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, re- 
lating to the distribution among the several States and to farmers of funds 
available for programs under the act. 
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We favor the enactment of this legislation. 

The basie formula in section 15 of the act for the distribution of funds among 
States provides that “programs of soil-building practices and soil- and water-con- 
serving practices shall be based on a distribution of the funds availabe for 
payment and grants among the several States in accordance with their conserva- 
tion needs, as determined by the Secretary, except that the proportion allocated 
to any State shall not be reduced by more than 15 per centum from the distribu- 
tion of such funds for the next preceding program year.” 

It is not proposed to change this formula in any way as to funds appropriated 
to carry out the regular annual agricultural conservation programs. During the 
past several years, the Congress has appropriated funds in addition to the 
funds made available for the regular programs for conservation measures needed 
in certain areas by reason of emergencies resulting from drought, flood, or other 
natural disaster. Since these conservation measures were to be in effect only in 
the areas of the United States affected by the natural disaster, the fund distribu- 
tion formula in the basic act was not appropriate for use in distributing the 
funds for such special programs. Accordingly, each of the special program appro- 
priation items contained a proviso to the effect that the funds could be dis- 
tributed among States without regard to any other provisions of law. The agri- 
cultural conservation program items in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1955, and Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954, are examples. 

In a similar way, these appropriation items also waived the small-payment 
increase and maximum-payment limitation provisions of section 8 (e) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. The small-payment increase in de- 
signed to benefit producers who perform a relatively small amount of conserva- 
tion work on their farms. It seems to be inappropriate for use in an emergency 
program where the extent of participation on any farm depends to a considerable 
extent on the relative damage brought about by the natural disaster, and in 
which the cost-sharing assistance by the Federal Government might represent a 
considerably higher proportion of the total cost of carrying out the practice than 
is the established policy under the regular programs. It was not expected that 
the maximum payment limitation of $10,000 to any person im the basic act 
would likely be exceeded in any of the special programs, but it was felt that 
the Secretary should have more flexibility in the special programs to prescribe 
a payment limitation which might vary in line with the requirements of the 
special program. 

In view of the fact that the proviso which has been included in these several 
appropriation items may not be supported by substantive legislation and are 
therefore presumably subject to points of order for that reason, it seems highly 
desirable that the basic legislation should contain provisions which would author- 
ize distribution of the funds appropriated for these special programs in the man- 
ner which has in the past been authorized in provisos in the various appropria- 
tion items. Such provisions would eliminate the possibility of a point of order 
being raised with respect to the proviso which has been included in the appropria- 
tion items. 

Representatives of this Department will be glad to assist in any way possible in 
the consideration of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the enactment of this proposed legis- 
lation would be accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 5, 1957. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate. 

DeAR Mr. PRESIDENT: There is attached a copy of a proposed bill which would 
amend section 2 (c) of the act of April 6, 1949, as amended (12 U. S. C. 1148a, 
2(c)), relating to special livestock loans. 

The Department recommends the enactment of this proposed legislation. 
The present law authorizes the making of special livestock loans until July 13, 
1957, except that borrowers indebted for such loans may be approved for addi- 
tional advances until July 14, 1959. The proposed bill would extend until June 
30, 1960, the authority to make special livestock loans to new applicants in 
areas designated by the Secretary of Agriculture where the production of live- 
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stock and livestock products constitutes a substantial part of the farm economy 
of the area and livestock operations in the areas have been adversely affected 
by drought continuing over at least 2 years, or by other natural disaster particu- 
larly affecting livestock production. Also, the proposed bill would remove the 
limitation date of July 14, 1959, for the making of special livestock loans to 
borrowers indebted for such loans. Because of the effects of the prolonged 
drought, and other natural disaster particularly affecting livestock production, 
we believe there is urgent need for extending the length of time in which special 
livestock loans may be made to established producrs and feeders of cattle, sheep, 
and goats (not including the operators of commercial feed lots) who have good 
records of operations, but are unable temporarily to get the credit they need for 
continuing sound operations from recognized lenders, and who have a reasonable 
chance of working out of their financial difficulties with supplementary financing. 

Special livestock loans would be restricted to areas designated by the Secre- 
tary, as already explained, except that supplementary advances might be made 
to producers of livestock and livestock products who are already indebted for such 
loans. We believe that it is desirable to include this provision in the proposed leg- 
islation in order to carry out the intent of the proposed bill and protect the Gov- 
ernment’s investment in loans already made. 

The proposed bill would permit the use of county committees of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration in the same manner that they are used in administering 
other loan programs. Loans exceeding $50,000, or which would cause the bor- 
rower’s indebtedness on special livestock loans to exceed a principal balance of 
$5,000, would continue to be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The proposed bill would authorize the making of special livestock loans on 
such security as the borrower has available and such period as the Secretary 
may prescribe. The creditors of the applicant would not be asked to subordinate 
their indebtedness but must be willing to work with the applicant to the extent 
of executing agreements, including standby agreements, that are reasonably 
necessary to give the applicant a chance to improve his situation. The present 
law provides that special livestock loans may be made for the time reasonably 
required by the needs of the applicant but not exceeding, in the first instance, a 
period of 3 years. It is our conclusion that broader authority in fixing repay- 
ment terms, especially when restocking is involved, is needed and we believe 
the proposed bill is a more realistic approach to the problems of stockmen in 
the areas so severely affected by the prolonged drought, or other natural dis- 
aster particularly affecting livestock production. 

The enactment of the proposed legislation would not require an additional 
appropriation as the loans are made from the disaster loan revolving fund 
that is already established. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKsS, 
March 18, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Within the last day or two I have read in the Wash- 
ington newspapers much speculation and concern over the President’s having 
taken a big naval vessel to Bermuda. I think there was some association of 
his physical feelings with this ride. I would suggest that he probably took the 
boat in order to spend a littie time with plenty of water surrounding him after 
having been to the Southwest a few weeks ago where he flew through obscuring 
dust storms and saw farm and ranch lands about as parched as the Sahara. 

I was also present when the President and his party made a stop at Clovis, 
N. Mex., in connection with the drought survey. I had great hopes that his 
having come and having seen would give him a desire to conquer the human 
depression which he saw in the people of the Southwest who for 9 long years 
have battled the drought with hope as their only weapon. 

The administration’s recommendations as a result of the drought tour were 
far less than we expected and far, far less than we had a right to ask. The 
members of the committee and the Members of the Congress know, however, 
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that anything we might try to do which is contrary to the administration’s 
recommendations and report might meet with rejection, a veto perhaps. Never- 
theless, I do not believe the Congress should sit idly by and do nothing because 
of this possibility. Through hearings and debate, we can bring to the Nation’s 
attention the terrible disaster which has overpowered the Southwest. The 
creeping disaster of drought doesn’t have the dramatic impact which a hurri- 
cane strike in New England can impose upon Washington—nor does our drought 
electrify Washington and the Congress to any degree which a 12-percent unem- 
ployment can create when it is Detroit or one of the industrial eastern States. 
The result is we are unable to command the same consideration for human 
values and human rights that someone is willing to accord Hungarian refugees 
and foreign nations whose claims for aid are based on far less substantial 
reason. 

I shan’t burden the committee with a lot of personal recommendations since 
you have before you the President’s message and the administration’s recom- 
mendations. I do want to show you, however, some of the recommendations 
made to the administration before the Secretary of Agriculture and the Presi- 
dent reported to Congress just recently. Accordingly, I am enclosing the follow- 
ing insertion in the record at the close of my letter: (1) Telegram from the 
six-county drought committee in eastern New Mexico; (2) a report to President 
Eisenhower on his visit to Clovis, N. Mex., on January 14, 1957, which was pre- 
pared by the agriculture committee of the chamber of commerce at Clovis, N. 
Mex. You will find some 9 recommendations by the Farm and Livestock Bureau 
and 8 recommendations by the chamber. I think these say very well what the 
farmers in eastern New Mexico want and I would welcome the committee’s 
reporting a drought disaster bill to the Senate which would include enough of 
these recommendations to make any program realistic and workable insofar as 
New Mexico is concerned. 

Sincerely, 


DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate. 





PorTALES, N. Mex., February 7, 1957. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Six-county drought committee recommends following be given prompt atten- 
tion. Due to seriousness of drought, farm population becoming very restless. 
No moisture as of date. Refinancing through existing PCA, FHA, FLB banks 
and other financial institutions. Long-term credit including reestablishing land 
bank commission loan. Continuing drought feed program. Additional funds for 
soil-bank conservation reserve for 1957. Deferred grazing as ACP practice for 
privately owned grazing land. More active SBA disaster loan program that 
could be speeded up to meet demands of business to curtail volunteer liquidation. 
We urge that you give this immediate attention. Our condition is desperate. 


ABE RIBBLE, Chairman. 


\ Rerorr tro Presment EISENHOWER ON His Visit To Crovis, N. Mex., 
JANUARY 15, 1957 


Nine long years of drought, sweat and tears. 

What makes a people who have endured all of this and more, determined to 
stick to their land? 

It hasn't always been so difficult to earn a decent livelihood from agricultural 
pursuits in this part of the sprawling south plains area of the United States. 

During all but the last year or 2 of the 1940's this section enjoyed the greatest 
rural prosperity during the last half century. This was due essentially to favor- 
able climatic conditions, because during the forties there were many factors to 
work against the record, i. e., (1) shortage of labor, (2) heavy and continuous 
production for the war effort and immediate postwar period, (3) lack of machin- 
ery and parts, (4) searcity of supplies—any or all of which would tend to reduce 
the average agricultural output. However the type of people our farmers and 
ranchers are, not to give up easily, these folk overcame the several adverse 
conditions and with favorable weather came through in extraordinary fashion. 
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Manmade mistakes can be overcome in any business, farming and ranching 
included, through additional work effort, experience, and perseverance, but a 
eontinual drought scores a knockout punch invariably and ultimately to the 
ruralists. 

When a crisis such as flood, fire, or tornado strikes a community, our Govern- 
ment is the first to respond with help, and rightly so. Taken over the years of 
the present drought our part of the country has suffered as severely and as 
totally as though an emergency disaster struck without warning, perhaps more 
so financially. We feel our creeping crisis merits the same immediate concern 
as the more spectacular sudden one. What would you do if you were solely 
dependent on rain and it stopped raining? It takes water for anything to grow 
you know. We'll tell you what our Curry County, N. Mex., farmers and ranchers 
did. We spent all we had—then we borrowed all we could, but we stuck to our 
land. Then we sought part-time employment in order to stick with our land. 
Maybe this is the best “next year” country in the world but something compelled 
us to stay with our land. 

There were some who had not exhausted their last cent of credit who were 
fortunate enough for their land to be situated above underground water in 
abundant supply. It takes fortitude to do what they did. They drilled 400 feet 
or better in search of water and then hoped that a net profit could be found some- 
where between a lowering farm price and increasing operating costs. Many 
have been able to irrigate successfully. Is there any question then about the 
resourcefulness of these people? If you were in the lending business, for 
example, wouldn't these people be preferred risks? 

But however high the character of anybody their capacity to repay has te be 
there. 

Would you stick to a piece of land, once your pride and joy, but of late years 
barren and windswept, for year after year, nine straight? 

These people did and they have a story to tell, different perhaps from anywhere 
else in the United States, phenomenal! no doubt even to a fiction writer, but real in 
substance ta this prototype of early Americans who chose to stick to their soil. 

After 9 years of defeat there just has to be some workable plan to keep these 
people where they want to be—on their own land. 

Don’t you agree? 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


As a result of prolonged severe drought our plight is desperate and our need 
most urgent. Even so we would much prefer to have such aid and assistance as 
will enable us to help ourselves. We think the following will contribute much. 

These are recommendations submitted to President Eisenhower by the agricul- 
tural committee of the Clovis, N. Mex., Chamber of Commerce. 

I. Long-term credit at reasonable rates of interest is an absolute necessity. 

II. Reinstate the conservation phase of the soil-bank program as fulfillment of 
moral obligation of the Government. 

III. We advocate the location of small factories and other industry in each 
community in the drought area. Labor is abundant and the skills, aptitudes, 
and attitudes should be the answer to any industrialist’s prayer. The Govern- 
ment could help by encouraging industry to come to this area in its decentraliza- 
tion program and a!so by providing the communities with technical assistance, 
and by making available credit to the communities which would permit the con- 
struction of suitable buildings and other installations. 

IV. It is respectfully urged that the period of drought not be considered in 
arriving at average yields and production records for our farms and ranches. 

V. We respectfully urge increased acreage allotment for cotton of 20,000 acres 
and peanuts of 5,000 acres in Curry County. 

VI. Great quantities of unusually deep underground water, apparently under 
considerable pressure, encountered in numerous wildcat oil tests in this area 
give evidence of the presence of water resources not now developed and not within 
the range of individual prospector. It is urged that the Federal Government 
earry out extensive exploratory tests for underground water resources. 

VIL. The surplus grain distribution has benefited our farmers and ranchers 
tremendously and we urge the continuance of this program. 

VIII. It is understood that the soil-bank legislation and the administration of 
this act provide for no drought relief. Nevertheless, as our potential for produc- 
tion is so tremendous this program very definitely has a place in this area. Let 
it be remembered that this region has not contributed to the agricultural sur- 
pluses in recent years and hence should not be penalized as is so often done. 
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The following recommendations are submitted -_ the Curry County Farm and 
Livestock Bureau. 


I. We recommend that the conservation reserve phase of the soil-bank pre- 
gram be reopened to New Mexico. 


II. We recommend that provision be made in establishing crop histories, to 
take into account crops marketed in adjacent counties or States. This need is 


more apparent in border counties, adjacent to areas subject to freight rate 
differentials. 


III. We recommend that changing trends and new developments in farming 
practices and irrigation be given more consideration in the establishing of acreage 
allotments and of yields for the purposes of the acreage reserve program. 


IV. We must have long-term refinancing. Our present FHA programs are 
not fully meeting our needs. 


V. Local boards administering agricultural programs should have more au- 


thority to interpret and adapt regulations to meet the needs of their specific 
areas. 


VI. The F-4 program should be reinstated with sufficient funds to adequately 
administrate it. 


VII. Drought feed should be continued and the program broadened to take in 
every bona fide rancher and farmer that lives within a declared disaster area. 

VIIL. We recommend that studies for developing and conserving our water 
resources be accelerated. 

IX. We request Government aid in encouraging the location of industries in 
suitable locations in our areas. 


A recommendation from the Clovis Stockyards Association : 

Although existing laws provide suitable authority for extension of emergency 
credit such as refinancing of land debt, consolidation and refinancing of chattel 
and unsecured debt, to be accomplished by taking as collateral security such 
junior liens as may be appropriate up to 100 percent of the appraised value of 
the collateral and although such credit is urgently needed by farmers and 
ranchers our investigation discloses that not one such loan has been made to any 
customer of the three banks or the production credit association in Curry County. 
This type loan known as the Great Plains disaster program has been ad- 
ministered in Texas counties adjoining Curry County. So as to provide this type 
credit, we recommend your personal investigator inquire as to the situation in this 
county. 

Senator Hottanp. The list of witnesses which has been prepared by 
the staff shows the Under Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. True D. Morse, 
as the first witness. Will you proceed, str? 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morsr. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here which, if agree- 
able, I would like to read into the record. 

Senator Hottanp. Proceed. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I very 
much appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you the administra- 
tions recommendations regarding assistance in drought and other nat- 
ural disasters, and the background out of which these recommendations 
were developed. 

The acute and widespread drought has caused us to take a closer look 
at. the entire field of disaster relief and to examine the relationship 
between the Federal and State Governments in administering and 
financing these programs. 

The President’s inspection of drought-stricken areas January 13-15 
provided an opportunity also to restudy not only the character and 
problems of major natural disasters, including drought, but also the 
principles that should guide both private and governmental efforts to 
help alleviate the impact of disasters. 
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Accordingly, 190 farmers, ranchers, and agricultural leaders and 
workers from 15 States were invited to meet in conference at Wichita, 
Kans., January 14-16. In the conference, six work groups studied 
various aspects of drought and other natural disasters and made rec- 
ommendations. Findings of these work groups, together with mate- 
rial from the general sessions and from materials submitted tothe 
conference and to the President during or following his tour provided 
the basis for our recommendations. 

There was also available a considerable body of information and 
recommendations growing out of previous conferences and study by 
other groups and organizations. We reviewed this material in taking 
a fresh look at the problem of drought and other natural disasters. 

President Eisenhower on March 5 sent a message to Congress, trans- 
mitting Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s letter to him covering rec- 
ommendations and also the Report on Drought and Other Natural 
Disasters. These have been printed as House of Representatives 
Document No. 110, 85th Congress, 1st session. 

We would like to discuss three major items in the message, recom- 
mendations, and report which the President transmitted to the 
Congress : 

STATE PARTICIPATION 


The Department of Agriculture has responsibility for administra- 
tion of several disaster relief programs which may be grouped into the 
following categories: 

1. Emergency feed grain, hay, and roughage programs, including 
onetney grazing on soil bank acres. 

2. Emergency credit to farmers and ranchers. 

3. Emergency conservation measures. 

4. Food for relief in disaster areas. 

The administration recommendations regarding State participation, 
as set forth in S. 1525, are applicable only to the emergency feed grain, 
hay, and roughage programs and other related programs, in areas 
declared under Public Law 875, 81st Congress. 

No such change is contemplated for any of the other three types of 
assistance. There is already a sharing of administrative sempenaibility 
in the distribution of food for relief in disaster areas. State agencies 
are responsible for certification of recipients, for receiving, storing, 
and Gdtivering the commodities to the final recipients and State and 
local people bear all costs of distribution within the State. 

A little perneomn regarding this question of State participation 
should be helpful. 

In 1950, the 8ist Congress passed Public Law 875 to authorize Fed- 
eral assistance to States and local governments in major disasters. 
Public Law 875, in addition to making provision for participation of 
the Federal Government in major disasters, also sets forth the intent 
that Federal assistance shall supplement, but not supplant, the efforts 
of State and local governments who have the direct responsibility for 
administration of disaster relief within the State. 

The act on this point says: 


* * * it is the intent of Congress to provide an orderly and continuing means 
of assistance by the Federal Government to States and local governments in 
earrying out their responsibilities to alleviate suffering and damage resulting 
from major disasters to repair essential public facilities in major disasters, and 
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to foster the development of such State and lecal organizations and plans to 
cope with major disasters as may be necessary * * *, 


President Truman set forth the following basic principles regard- 
ing peapogsibulity in an Executive order for carrying out the provi- 
sions of Public Law 875: 


Federal disaster relief provided under the act shail be deemed to be supple- 
mentary to relief afforded by State, local, or private agencies and not in sub- 
stitution therefor: Federal financial contributions for disaster relief shall be 
eonditioned upon reasonable State and local expenditures for such relief; the 
limited responsibilities of the Federal Government for disaster relief shall be 
made clear to State and local agencies concerned; and the States shall be 
encouraged to provide funds which will be available for disaster relief purposes. 


At the drought conference of 1953 at Kansas City the 12 Governors 
there present unanimously adopted the following resolution : 


The Governors of 12 States in the drought disaster area at their meeting in 
Kansas City, Mo., October 15, 1953, unanimously recommended that the executive 
eommittee of the Governors’ conference work with a specifically designated 
committee from the Federal Government to develop a constructive and continu- 
ing program for State-Federal cooperation in disaster relief; that such a pro- 
gram should be completed as expeditiously as possible and submitted to all of 
the Governors and to the President of the United States for their consideration. 


The Council of State Governments has expressed its viewpoint on 
responsibility for disaster relief as follows: 

Natural disaster relief, when the disaster is of the sudden impact type, is 
primarily a local responsibility. When the disaster is of a magnitude sufficient 
to surpass local capabilities, the problem becomes a local-State responsibility. 
In turn, the problem becomes, in part, a national responsibility when lgcal and 
State capabilities become overstrained * * *. On the other hand, an economic 
or creeping disaster is, almost by definition, at least in part, a national re- 
sponsibility from the start. Economic disasters arising from natural causes 
are frequently interstate in character * * *. Natural disasters such as these 
are not only national in scope and magnitude, i. e., major disasters, but the 
measures necessary to relieve them involve major national policy considera- 
tions * * *. No local or State government is cayable, either financially or juris- 
dictionally, of coping with them in all their ramifications * * *. 

From our experience wth emergency feed programs, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture feels strongly that participation by the States 
in the cost and administration of emergency feed programs is neces- 
sary if these assistance programs are to serve their intended purposes 
without excessive cost and abuse. 

As matters now stand, most of the cost of drought and disaster 
relief is borne by the Federal Government. We supply low-cost feed, 
we extend emergency credit, we donate surplus food, and we help with 
tillage practices which combat wind erosion. 

The States provide only a limited amount of help, chiefly for 
administration. 

The Federal Government has put more than $658 million, includ- 
ing special credit, into this program during approximately 314 years. 

In evitably, the money is not as wisely spent as if the States partici- 
pated financially. 

The President, in his message to Congress on March 5, 1957, called 
attention to two general conclusions: 

The first is that administration of emergency disaster programs must be kept 
close to the local people ; 


The second is that State and local governments should assume a greater 
part in alleviating human distress and hardships and in meeting other local 


needs in times of disaster, calling on the Federal Government only to supple 
ment their own resources. 
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The Committee on Appropriations of the House, in its report on . 


the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, 1957, on February 1, 1957 
(Rept. No. 24) had this to say : 


At the time this emergency program was adopted by Congress, it was intended 
that the States would participate substantially in a financial way. It appears, 
however, that amounts advanced by States to date have been very small—hardly 
enough to cover the cost of handling their contributions. The committee feels 
that steps should be taken to correct this situation. Accordingly, it recom- 
mends that, as soon as the present contracts have been honored, the Secretary 
require that the governor or appropriate authority in each State participating 
in the program should commit the State to assume at least 25 percent of the cost. 

Senate bill 304 was introduced January 7, 1951, and proposes that 
no feed for livestock or seed for planting shall be furnished to farmers, 
ranchers, or stockmen under existing disaster relief legislation unless, 
in addition to administrative costs they may be assumed by the State, 
the State agrees to contribute not less than 25 percent or more than 
50 percent, as the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine to be 
equitable, of the cost of such feed or seed which is not paid by the 
recipient thereof. 

Senate bill 1525, introduced March 8, 1957, by Senator Ellender (by 
request) after it was transmitted as an administration recommenda- 
tion, has the same purpose as S. 304. 

This bill weuld carry out the purpose of 8. 304 by requiring a con- 
tribution by State governments of not less than one-fourth of the 
cost of such assistance not paid for by farmers. If the disaster was 
such that the State or local people could not contribute, the President, 
if Congress was not in session, could waive or modify the amount of 
contribution. ; 

S. 1525 in addition to the foregoing provisions in S. 304 specifies 
that the Secretary shall provide by regulation for State participa- 
tion in planning and responsibility for local administration. The 
feed assistance program is for the aid and benefit of farmers, ranchers, 
and stockmen, and without their cooperation and the help of the 


State in its administration, it cannot be made to operate effectively. © 


With their help a better determination can be made as to who is in 
need, the amount of assistance that should be made available, and 
abuses can be corrected at their source. 
The effective date for State participation would be June 30, 1957. 
An especially important feature is that S. 1525 requires that the— 


Secretary shall require State participation in administration of the program. 


State participation in the operation and management of a feed as- 
sistance program at the State and local level would result in more 
economical operation, better use of funds, and more equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance. 

This approach is directly in line with the President’s attitude re- 
garding administration. At the Wichita meeting he said, 

I am one who fears control that is located too far from the scene of action, 
whether it be a commanding general operating in the field or whether it is 
Washington trying to produce and operate all of the programs that can affect 
you, the farmers in Kansas, in Montana, Arizona, and the other States. 

We strongly recommend the enactment of S. 1525 to insure that 
farm and ranch families who suffer from major disaster conditions 
will get the help they need through emergency feed programs at a 
cost that is equitable to the taxpayers. 
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DEFERRED GRAZING 


The importance of protecting native grass from destruction by 
resting and proper management was recognized at the Wichita meet- 
ing. In order to preserve and rehabilitate native grassland damaged 
by extended and contmued drouth and to avoid the necessity of re- 
establishing grass stands by reseeding, careful management and utili- 
zation of the 1 remaining range cover and forage is absolutely essential. 

Deferred grazing is an authorized conservation program practice. 
Additional legislation. i is necessary to utilize the methods presently 
available under its authority in order to make payments to farmers 
and ranchers is particular areas of the country and under special 
cimcumstances such as those of drought damage to lands of such in- 
tensity as to constitute disaster, for carrying out conservation practices 
and measures necessary to returning this land to productiveness. 

Because the need for these emergency measures is limited to certain 
geographic areas, funds should be distributed among States without 
regard to the conservation needs formula prescribed i in section 15 of 
the act which applies to the regular ACP. 8S. 1526 provides the neces- 
sary legislative authority to accomplish this purpose. 

The emergency grazing practices eligible for this cost-sharing would 
include nonuse, limited grazing, rotational grazing, and deferred 
grazing, depending upon ‘the conditions of the individual ranch and 
the ajustments in grazing uses required. These measures would apply 
to grazing lands eligible ‘under the agricultural conservation program, 
and therefore would not apply to federally owned grazing land. 

It. is proposed that this activity be administered locally through the 
agricultural conservation program by agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committees. Rates of cost- sharing and program details 
would be determined by States and counties as are other practices 
under the agricultural conservation program. 

There is pending deferred grazing legislation such as Senate bill 
511, Senate bill 885 and House bill < 2367, which contain identical 
provisions with respect to a deferred grazing program. The Depart- 
ment is not in favor of the enactment of these bills. 

The bills, S. 511 and S. 885, also would amend Public Law 38, 81st 
Congress, to authorize the furnishing of feed for livestock, including 
roughage, grain, or protein feed concentrates, which with ‘other feed 
available, will provide the minimum subsistence ration for the basic 
herd of livestock. We are also opposed to the inclusion of protein 
concentrates as proposed in these two bills. 

With respect to the deferred grazing features of the three bills, 
they would provide for the formulation and carrying out, through 
the Secretary of Agriculture, of a deferred grazing program in any 
county affected by any major disaster due to “drought which is deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment, under Public Law 875. The program would be applicable only 
to land normally used for grazing where deferment of grazing is 
desirable for its protection. The program would remain available 
for not less than 3 years after termination of the county as a major 
disaster area. 

Payments for deferred grazing would be made in amounts not less 
than the average annual rental value of the grazing land in the county, 
and no payments would be made for deferred grazing for a period 
of less than 12 consecutive months. 
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The payment to any person for deferred grazing on land in any 
one county could not exceed $5,000 in any year. Owners with land 
in more than one county could receive more than this amount. 

We do not feel that this approach would provide the most desirable 
solution to the problems facing ranchers because of the drought. Our 
raed of these bills leads us to this conclusion primarily because of the 

ollowing : 
(1) ‘The bills provide for payments only on acreages completely 
withdrawn from grazing for an entire 12-month period. Total ex- 
clusion of grazing wad totally ignore and prevent use of available 
forage on the land which can be safely grazed from the standpoint 
of wise use of the resource. 

There would be many situations where complete deferment, is 
not the best solution to the problem from the stenrd point of range con- 
servation. In some cases the better course to follow is deferment 
for only a portion of the year during the critical period of seed for- 
mation. Unnecessary governmental payments would be one result. 

The complete withdrawing of rangelands from use in cases where 
such drastic curtailment is unnecessary from the standpoint of con- 
servation could bring about additional hardships to livestock pro- 
ducers. Such unnecessary curtailment of the use of grazing lands 
would tend to require greater liquidation of herds than necessary, 
thereby creating a downward pressure on market prices. This could 
have an adverse impact on poultry and livestock prices generally 
across the Nation. 

There will be many cases where moderate grazing, at a reduced in- 
tensity, would be perfectly safe, but this would have to be determined 
on the basis of conditions existing on each individual ranch. 


(2) The deferment of grazing on a part of the land in a ranch or 


farm likely would not make for conservation on the other lands in 
the ranch. To avoid abuse and mistreatment of the overall resource, 
it is desirable to treat with the ranch as a whole. It would be illogical 
from a public standpoint to endeavor to protect some land in the 
ranch if the result is to be overgrazing and abuse of other lands on 
that ranch or other ranches and farms. 

(3) Programs which could be formulated under these bills would 
be considerably more difficult to administer than a program which 
would treat with the ranch as a whole, considering the proper adjust- 
ment in management which should be applied to the entire ranch. 

The complete withdrawal of designated fields or areas in a ranch or 
farm would often require fencing to insure compliance. Many ranches 
would not have the necessary fences properly located to exclude 
livestock from the areas which would be most appropriate to place 
under a program of complete deferment. While it is true that fences 
could be constructed, this would be an additional cost, often an un- 
necessary burden to be placed on farmers, and would present admin- 
istrative difficulties. 

(4) The language of the bills leaves serious question as to whether 
the conservation payments under the deferred grazing program might 
not be required to be made to ranchers and farmers on federally owned 
grazing land as well as to those on privately owned grazing land. 
It is the responsibility of land management agencies to protect pub- 
licly owned lands with regular appropriations to the agencies in 
charge of such lands. : 
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Grazing public land is a privilege usually granted by permit. It 
is not a legal right and there is no private property right in the priv- 
ilege of grazing livestock on public lands. If such federally owned 
lands are included in the terms of the bills, it appears that such a 

roperty right might be created. At least there would appear to 
be created in the recipient of the payment under such a program a 
vested right to the use of those lands. It is a longstanding policy 
that use of public grazing land has not carried with it a valuable 
right subject to transfer. 

(5) The bills provide for payments to individual farmers and 
ranchers for deferred grazing at rates not less than the average an- 
nual rental value of grazing land in the country. The rental value 
of rangeland is not necessarily commensurate with the conservation 
problem of the land or even an indication of the current productive 
capacity of the land. It is believed that this criterion for making 
payments to farmers and ranchers is not desirable. 

Senator Ho~ttanp. You mean by that you don’t think the rental 
value is desirable? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Hotzanp. You don’t think that is a desirable basis? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. It would often call for expenditures of 
public funds beyond that needed for the desired conservation. 

(6) The Department also recommends against the inclusion of pro- 
tein concentrates as proposed in S. 511 and S. 885 because— 

(1) they are not in surplus stock and their inclusion would 
mean less demand for feeds that are in surplus such as corn, oats, 
barley, and sorghum grains; 

(2) proteins are relatively moderately priced and easily avail- 
able; and 

(3) feeders and dairy and poultry farmers are opposed to their 
inclusion or would be adversely affected because experience has 
shown that an announcement of their use for this purpose would 
result in a rise in price and other market impacts. 


ADDITIONAL CREDIT SERVICES 


In order to more adequately meet credit needs, an amendment to 
title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act is proposed to increase 
the authority for appropriations for loans and to revise the formula 
distribution of loan funds among States and Territories. 

During the 84th Congress, 2d session, amendments were enacted to 
title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act— 

(1) to more adequately meet the credit needs of family-type 
farmers ; 

(2) to finance farmers who operate less than family-type farms 
and who have income from other sources; and 

(3) to provide authority to refinance the existing indebtedness 
of farmers in distressed circumstances. 

At the time, the Department believed that these amendments could 
be implemented almost entirely through the use of the authority to 
insure loans advanced by private lenders. It was believed that little 
of the direct-loan authority contained in the act would be needed for 
the broadened purposes of the act. The limit on insured loans was 
raised from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 each fiscal year to assure that 
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ample authority would be available to fully implement the broadened 
loan provisions contained in the amendments. 

While funds from private lenders for insured loans have been avail- 
able to some degree during fiscal year 1957, it now seems apparent that 
the amounts becoming available will be inadequate to make the loans 
for which a need and demand is developing. These loans are not 
attractive to institutional lenders under current investment condi- 
tions. While this situation may change, it is now necessary to seek 
alternative financing for pending applications and estimated future 
demands, There is ample authority to make and insure loans within 
the present $50,000,000 direct-loan statutory appropriation authority 
plus the $125,000,000 insured-loan authority, but under current cir- 
cumstances it is possible to utilize only a small portion of the insured- 
loan authority, and the direct-loan authority 1s not large enough to 
provide adequate substitute authority. 

In view of this situation outlined above, the Department recom- 
mends the enactment of amendments in S. 956 to increase the au- 
thority to appropriate for direct title I loans from $50 million to 
$75 million and to change the existing statutory formula for the 
distribution of available funds. This is to permit making a portion 
of the funds available to the individual States and Territories for 
both veteran and nonveteran loans, as the need and demand develop 
among the States and Territories. 

The proposed change in the distribution of funds is that three- 
quarters of the amount of direct-loan funds made available shall be 
distributed on the present basis and that one-quarter may be distribu- 
ted as the needs and demands develop. 

In the Wichita meeting there was a work group on credit. We 
have followed this up with conferences with various lending agencies, 
representatives of mortgage lenders, bankers, and other private and 
cooperative lending organizations. We have been assured of con- 
tinued active cooperation in meeting the credit needs. 

All of these meetings brought out such facts as: 

Land values have not made major declines. Delinquencies on mort- 
gages are negligible. Part of this is due to emergency credit of FHA. 

There has not been much change from the previous year in dis- 
tressed transfers. Private credit agencies continue to stay with their 
farmer and rancher customers. 

The Department recommends the enactment of Senate bill 1527. 
This would extend from July 13, 1957, until June 30, 1960, the author- 
ity to make special livestock loans to new applicants in areas desig- 
nated by the Secretary. A further amendment would permit the Sec- 
retary to issue regulations that would allow a more orderly repay- 
ment of these loans than is now provided for in the act. 

If this authority is granted we contemplate the regulations would, 
where necessary, permit repayments to be extended over a period of 
time up to 10 years. Because of the effects of the prolonged drought 
and other natural disasters, particularly affecting livestock produc- 
tion, we believe there is urgent need for these amendments to accom- 
plish the intended purposes of this emergency credit program. 

We do not recommend the enactment of S. 1096, which provides for 
a reduction in the minimum amount of special livestock loans from 
$2,500 to $500; section 2 (c) of the act of April 6, 1949, as amended 
and approved on July 14, 1953, did provide for special livestock loans 
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in amounts of $2,500 or more; however, Public Law 175, 83d Con- 
grses, approved on July 31, 1953, provided that special livestock 
loans made under section 2 (¢) would not be subject to the minimum- 
loan limitation of $2,500. Consequently, there has been no minimum- 
limitation in making special livestock loans and, in our opinion, such 
a limitation is not needed in the administration of the program. 

The legislation enacted by the Congress in 1953 authorizing special 
livestock loans fixed the interest rate on such loans at 5 percent per 
annum in line with the rate of operating loans made under the reg- 
ular lending program of the Farmers’ Home Administration. A 
lower interest rate might encourage applicants to obtain letters of 
rejection from other lenders and insist upon credit from the Govern- 
ment when they might otherwise obtain such credit from regular 
lending agencies. 

Care should be taken, we believe, to avoid terms that might en- 
courage abuse of Government loan programs. Also, applicants con- 
ducting livestock operations in areas not designated, particularly those 
close to designated areas, would find it difficult to understand why 
they should pay higher rates of interest. 


SUMMARY 


The 14 recommendations made by Secretary Benson to the Presi- 
dent, show where increased emphasis will be placed. In addition to 
direct aid when disasters strike, we propose to help alleviate the 
effects of disaster by preventive and advance actions. 

The present extensive drought-emergency programs will be con- 
tinued, with appropriate modifications from time to time. The great 
majority of those consulted approve of the measures being taken. 
Most recommendations made would modify or supplement what is 
already being done. To a considerable extent, existing programs can 
aid in meeting these emergencies. 

Additional legislation and appropriations are needed as follows: 

S. 1525 to provide for participation by States and local agencies in 
assistance to farmers in major disaster areas. 

S. 1526 to allow increased use of ACP funds for “deferred grazing.” 
It will amend the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act so 
as to exempt special conservation measures, needed in certain areas 
because of natural disaster, from the State distribution formula, from 
the small payment increase provision, and from the maximum-pay- 
ment limitation 

A supplemental appropriation request of March 12 has been made 
for $25 million to be used for emergency range-conservation meas- 
ures—“deferred grazing.” 

S. 1527 to extend the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make special livestock loans. Repayments up to 10 years and loans to 
owners and operators not living on their land would be authorized. 

S. 956 to increase the authority to appropriate for direct title I 
loans from $50 million to $75 million and to change the existing statu- 
tory formula for the distribution of available funds. 

Mr. Chairman, these last two items are both credit items and I 
assume they could be combined in one piece of legislation. 
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I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you on these im- 
portant matters. There are with me representatives of various agen- 
cies affected who will assist in answering questions. 

Senator Hortanp. Thank you, Mr. Morse. 

Asa résumé of your testimony, do I understand that in the group of 
bills being studied by the committee the Department of Agriculture 
approves of the following: S. 956? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hontzianp. S. 1525? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Honianp, 8. 1526?% 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. And 8. 1527? 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLtanp. You have approved of only those four bills? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. And you recommend against the enactment of 

- the other measures which we listed ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. I would need to recheck all of these. 

Senator Horianp. I think that this is as good time as any to do 
that. Did I understand that you recommended against the enactment 
of S. 304? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. In place of that we are offering S. 1525, which 
would cover the purpose of 304, and we believe more effectively. 

Senator Hortanp. And did I understand that you also recom- 
mended against.enactment of S. 511? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. And S. 885? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. And S. 10964 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. And S. 1345? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. That is not covered in the prepared statement, 
but 

Senator Arxen. That is a little different type of bill, I would 
think. 

Mr. Morse. Yes; it is a different type of legislation. We have not 
completed our study of the bill, but we do not anticipate recommend- 
ing it. It gets into a different area. 

Senator Hottanp. You have not filed a report yet on S. 1345? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; we have, Senator. 

Senator Hotianp. All right. Do you disapprove of S. 1441? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; this gets into the soil bank area, Senator, and I 
believe our opinion may not have come forward on this. However, 
our study this far would, I believe, cause us to disapprove of the 
legislation. 

Senator Hotianp. What about H. R. 2367? 

Mr. Morse. We disapprove of that bill. It deals with deferred 
grazing and has passed the House. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, now, while you were making your state- 
ment, several matters occured to me andl I would like to go back and 
ask 3 or 4 questions, if I may, at this time. 
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First with reference to the setup of the 190 persons who met at 
Wichita, Kans., how were they selected or assigned as delegates to that 
meeting and by whom ? 

Mr. Morse. We went, first of all, to the State leadership and asked 
that they recommend farmers and ranchers. In addition we invited 
some of them direct, because of the positions that they held, either 
to be there or send their representatives. 

Senator Hottanp. When you say you went to the State leadership, 
you mean you invited the governors to submit lists of names? 

Mr. Morse. We invited the governors to send their representatives. 
Also, we contacted other State leaders, like the deans of colleges, ex- 
tension directors, and others and asked that they recommend who 
be invited. There were certain livestock and farm organizations that 
were invited to have representation there. The major farm organi- 
zations were included. The executive committee of the Great Plains 
Agricultural Council was invited—they are from the 10 Great Plains 
States. Most of those attending the Wichita meeting were local and 
State leaders. 

In addition, there was participation by departments of Government 
other than Agriculture. I do not know how they made their selec- 
tion—Interior; Commerce; Health, Education, and Welfare; Small 
Business Administration—but the list of those which they invited 
was not extensive. 

Senator Hottanp. You say that the conference at Wichita, Kans., 
set. up six working groups ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotitanp. What was the field of each of those groups, if 
you can state it for the record ¢ 

Mr. Morse. There was one on emergency programs, one on credit, 
one on land-use adjustments, one dealt with State and local action, 
one group was assigned to water usage and conservation, and one to 
resource development and diversification. It was in the last two 
groups where Department of Interior, Commerce Department, Small 
Business Administration, Health, Education, and Welfare, and De- 
partment of Labor were represented also—where they had a particular 
interest. 

Senator Hotianp. Now the discussion which you have just pre- 
sented to this committee covers 3 major items of work at Wichita and 
the message of the President to the Congress dated March 5; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir. We invited recommendations broadly, Mr. 
Chairman. As the President, Secretary Seaton, and Secretary Benson, 
and others on the drought tour traveled, they received many recom- 
mendations. Many came in in writing to the Wichita meetings. 
Others were submitted to people who were coming to the Wichita 
meeting. We invited, without limitation, that recommendations either 
be submitted to the meeting or to us direct. 

We have had people review all of these proposals and suggestions. 
There has been broad participation in the report which the President 
sent to Congress—the report which he sent forward with Secretary 
Benson’s letter. 

Senator Hottanp. The three fields which you mention in your testi- 
mony are: First, State participation; second, deferred grazing; and, 
third, additional credit services; are they not? 
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Mr. Morse. That is right. It was brought out clearly on the 
drought tour of President Eisenhower and at the Wichita meeting 
that there was general approval of the measures which we are carrying 
forward. The suggestions were largely modifications of our present 
drought and disaster-relief programs. yt ea 

Senator Hotianp. Now your proposal for State participation re- 
lates only, as I understand it, to the furnishing of emergency feed 
grain, hay and roughage and not to any of the other programs of 
drought relief administered by your Department ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, and other related programs if such come into 
the operations. 

Senator Hottanp. You have no intention of suggesting State par- 
ticipation in the field of emergency credit or of emergency conserva- 
tion measures or of food for relief in the disaster area ¢ 

Mr. Morse. That is correct, sir. There is already participation in 
such operations by farmers and ranchers and also by the States. As 
my statement shows here, for instance, in the distribution of food 
which is furnished by the Federal Government, it is received and 
stored by the States and they select the recipients of that food. So 
there is extensive cost and other participation on the part of the States 
in the handling of food distribution. 

In the credit field, the banks, mortgage companies, and other credit 
agencies—both private credit agencies and cooperative credit agen- 
cles—are carrying the major part of the credit needs. Therefore the 
supplemental credit will continue to be supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the type of authority that we now have in the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration. 

Senator Hotianp. I note on page 5 of your statement there appears 
this particular matter: 


The Federal Government has put more than $658 million, including special 
credit, into this program during approximately 314 years. 
Are you prepared to submit a breakdown showing how that $658 
million has been used by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Roughly, it breaks about as follows: The 
Government-owned surplus feed, $195 million. 

Senator A1rxen. For how long a period? 

Mr. Morse. Three and a half years. 
7 corte ArKEN. Could you give us cost of each program since last 
July ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I am not sure that I can give you that, Senator. We 
could provide it for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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Senator Arken. The reason I ask is I was wondering about how 
much 25-percent participation on the part of the States would come 
to for all of them. 

Mr. Morse. I see. Perhaps I might mention the other figures. 

Senator Arken. All right. $195 million for emergency feed grain 
for 314 years. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Senator Hotnanp. Before you leave that, would you indicate just 
what period of time is covered by that 314 years? 

Mr. Morse. It begins about the 1st of July 1953. 

Senator Arken. Is that value of the feed at takeover value or open- 
market value? I assume it is Commodity Credit Corporation feed. 

Mr. Brownrne. That is the amount of subsidy discount given to 
the farmers—say a dollar to a dollar and a half. 

Senator Hotnianp. The $195 million represents the actual loss or 
the actual contribution by the Federal Government in that it repre- 
sents the discount given off of the acquisition price ? 

Senator Arken. It is not the value of the grain at all, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Morse. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Hotianp. Before we leave that, may I ask for the record 
that you break it down by States? Of course, it is available in that 
form, is it not? 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir. One related item not shown in the table is 
purchase of meat products in part occasioned by large marketings 
due to drought; for instance, beef and pork purchases of some $184 
million. 

Senator Hortanp. Would you please supply that for the record 
so that it will appear at this point in your testimony ? 

Mr. Morse. I will be glad to. 

We have put approximately $34 million into hay and other 
roughage. 

Senator ArkEN. May we get just one more thing straightened before 
he goes on? 

This $195 million loss is loss from the takeover value plus storage 
charges and other charges which may have been added to the cost of 
this grain originally; is that right ? 

Mr. Morse. Well, more directly, it is the extent to which we subsi- 
dize the cost of this feed to the iendite. For a time we were paying 
$1 per hundred against the cost of the feed. It is now $1.50 per hun- 
dred—and the cost of the feed would be at local prices, would it not ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. BROWNING, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Brown1ne. Local market price? 

Mr. Morse. Local market price, without regard to the cost to the 
Government of the grain that is provided. 

Senator Arken. In effect, it is a cash subsidy ? 

Mr. Brownine. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Horitanp. Now, I think those are two separate things that 
you have mentioned. As I understood your statement a minute ago, 
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this figure of $195 million represented the contribution of the Federal 
Government in this way; that it represented the deduction from what 
the Federal Government had in it oceasioned by the reduced or dis- 
counted price at which you sold the grain. Now, is that correct? 

Mr. Morse. It is a direct contribution of that amount. 

Senator Hottanp. Now in order to point up that there is a differ- 
ence, your second statement, at least as I understand it, was that 
this represents the discount as against local prevailing prices at the 
time of the funrnishing of the grain to the farmer at the particular 
place where it is furnished. Now those two would not be the same. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. I see the point of confusion and I think it should 
be clarified. 

Senator Hotianp. I simply want the record to be quite clear and 
| would like it to be clear here as to just what is the basis on which 
you compute this $195 million contribution. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. The farmer or rancher receiving feed—Mr. 
Browning can correct me if I am not stating this accurately—receives 
feed valued at the local market. 

Senator Symrnetron. Mr. Chairman, could I ask who Mr. Brown- 
ing is? 

Mr. Morse. He is with the Commodity Stabilization Service. Mr. 
Browning is one of the men through whom this commodity-credit 
service is handled. 

The farmer makes his arrangements for the purchase of feed at 
the local delivered price. He gets the discount at the rate of a dollar 
and a half per hundred. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I am not clear on that. 

Senator Symrneton. Neither am I. 

Senator Young. Is this Government grain you are selling him or 
cloes he buy this grain on the open market ? 

Mr. Morse. He goes to his feed dealer and makes arrangements for 
the grain which he has been authorized to purchase with the certifi- 
cates that are furnished him. 

Senator Youne. Was there any Government-owned grain furnished 
to the area? 

Mr. Morse. The certificates, which the feed dealer thus acquired, are 
taken up with Government-owned grain, so that the calaaae is paid 
by the Government-owned grain. 

Senator HoLtanp, You mean that after the farmer acquires his 
grain, withdraws it from his feed dealer, that the feed dealer with 
the certificates which he acquired replaces the grain thus sold by an 
identical amount of the same type of grain from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation? Is that correct? 

Mr. Morse. I believe not necessarily identical. I will ask Mr. 

srowning. 

Mr. Browntne. Actually the Government pays the subsidy in the 
form of a CCC-owned grain. If a hundred pounds of grain was $3 
und the farmer gets a credit of $1.50, CCC will provide that $1.50 
in the form of grain. In all cases the Government pays the subsidy 
in the form of grain. 

If a farmer goes with the purchase order to acquire a hundred 
pounds of grain, the dealer gives the grain to the farmer, the dealer 
gets a dealer's certificate which he can use to buy CCC-owned grain 
in the amount of the subsidy which he has acquired. 
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Senator Hoitzianp. That would be, normally, about half as much 
grain as he had sold to the farmer; is that right ? 

Mr. Brownine. That is correct. 

Senator Arken. How do you know, Mr. Browning, that the dealer 
doesn’t jack the prices up so that he gets a dollar instead of the farmer, 
or part of the dollar? You know what an awful time we had when we 
tried to give a subsidy on beef back during the war. We never could 
find that the farmer got any of it at all. It was all lost before it 
reached the farmer. What assurance do you have that the price is 
not increased when a Federal subsidy is given ? 

Mr. Browninc. We nave no absolute assurance, but at the time the 
dealer supplies the grain to the farmer, he turns his purchase order in to 
the local ASC office to get his grain and he has to attach to that the 
completed purchase order, the copy of the sales slip which he used in 
his delivery to the farmer. That will show the quantity of feed, the 
price of the feed, the amount of the subsidy, and so on. 

Senator Arken. Is your county committee responsible for seeing 
that the price is not raised ? 

Mr. Browninc. No. They have no authority. 

Senator Arken. Who is responsible for seeing that the price is not 
jacked up when a Federal subsidy is paid ? 

Mr. Browntnc. Generally, we have not found that the prices have 
been jacked up. 

Senator Arken. Who ascertains whether the price is jacked up or 
not ? 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SERVICES, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. Scorr. My name is Kenneth Scott. 

We have done this, Senator Aiken: We have asked the extension 
service in each State, the Farmers’ Home Administration officials, and 
the officials of the Agricultural Stabilization Service, through the use 
of their field force and their county offices, to try to keep in touch with 
these prices and to bring to the attention of their own groups, the three 
State leaders, any evidence they find of unreasonable pricing and to 
promptly report any such cases to us. 

We have had, as Mr. Browning indicated, very few complaints 
about the feed-grain program, the one you are speaking about now. 

Senator Arken. Have you had to suspend any dealers from partici- 
pation in the program ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; there have been some for failure to deliver author- 
ized grain, and various other violations. 

Senator Horianp. Just one question, if you don’t mind: As I un- 
derstand this whole program, it is based on need, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. No program’ that you administer in this field is 

ually available to all livestock people in a drought area, regardless 
of whether they are able to buy grain for themselves or not, is it? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. In the first place—— 

Senator Hotianp. Let me pursue this. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Scort. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Hotxanp. Then in the normal area the feed dealer is con- 
tinuing his sale to the people who are able to continue to buy their 
own supplies of feed and that price level, of course, is a price level 
that is easily determinable at the time. 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. Now the ones whose need is such that they are 
approved for participation in this drought relief, are supposedly 
being supplied at the same price, considering both what they pay and 
the Sinsnadme subsidy, and the livestock producer without estab- 
lished need is paying at the same time the same amount to the same 
dealer. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. It is the going price in the community. 

Senator Horiianp. Is there any area where the situation has gotten 
so acute that all of the purchasers of feed in that given area, and from 
the sources of supply there, were receiving Government subsidy ? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I am not certain about that. In many 
of these hardest hit drought areas we find that the county committees 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration that have had this job of deter- 
mining eligibility have approved a very high percentage of the appli- 
cations. It has been a very small number that have been declined 
for one reason or another. While I couldn’t say that there have been 
any instances where everyone got help, it has approached that in 
some of the areas. 

Senator Hotianp. But it would seem to me that it would be in cases 
like that where the real opportunity for gouging by raising the price 
inequitably would exist on the part of or on behalf of the feed dealers. 
Much more so than in an area where only a part of the people were 
entitled to this relief, the payment of this subsidy, and another part 
was dealing for themselves, buying their feed, paying for it because 
they were able to do so, and that would also allow a chance to compare 
price levels and to avoid with greater certainty any gouging. But 
if you find the communities where dealers are selling nothing but 
subsidized amounts of feed, it seems to me that there is a real oppor- 
tunity for gouging. Now have you so regarded it? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that it has been quite 
general for these feed grain prices to increase as we get further away 
from harvesttime. Naturally the local dealers will, in their usual 
manner, acquire feed grains from the immediate area. Proceeding 
as they do under normal conditions, as that grain is sold out and they 
have to go farther away for replacement, the costs do increase. 
The reports that we receive from our State people are generally to 
the effect that they believe the increase in prices for these feed grains 
are almost completely the result of their having to replace it at 
higher cost from more distant points. 

We have not found any communities where we have checked where 
the State people have felt that there was a deliberate attempt to price 
gouge. There have been complaints coming in. We have received 
complaints on various phases of these programs from time to time 
and we consistently follow the practice of having a professional 
investigator go right out and do the best he can to get the facts. 

Senator Symrneron. May I ask a question. Why does he go such 
distances to get the grain when the grain is on the farm in many 
cases? Why does he have to go to get grain at distant. places? 
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Mr. Scorr. Senator, I was speaking about the local dealers in 
their usual way of acquiring grain. f don't know for sure, but I 
think they do get grain locally if the prices justify. 

Senator Symincron. You have twenty-three million bushels stored 
in Missouri and seventeen million bushels plus stored on the farms 
themselves. Whay.is it not a better idea to give the grain to farmers 
direct ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. I am sorry, I do not understand. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, why don’t you give the grain that you 
control directly to the farmer, and eliminate the problem that Senator 
Aiken has ably presented, the possibility of raising prices on the 
part of the dealer? 

Mr. Scorr. This current feed grain program is being carried on 
under an authority of title 3, Public Law 480. There is a reference 
in that, as I believe you will remember, that in the case of the use 
of these surplus owned grains in relief programs, it is to be handled 
in a way that will not interfere—I am not certain of the exact word- 
ing—but there is an admonition not to let it interfere seriously with 
the normal trade channels. That is one of the principal reasons 
we go through trade channels. We have found in the earlier days of 
this type of program that we have had tremendous difficulty in trying 
to distribute grain through county committees. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to pursue this 
any more. I am out of turn but I would like to have the opportunity 
of further questioning. 

Senator Hotianp. L *t me just ask one more question and that is this: 
As a matter of fact, this isn’t a program for furnishing free feed ; 
it is a program for allowing a discount purchase of the feed, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. There is no such thing as furnishing free feed 
either from your supplies or from the supplies of the local feed 
dealers ? 

Mr. Scorr. We do have, Mr. Chairman, a free feed program that 
is a companion to the distribution of free foods. It is surrounded 
with a number of safeguards to keep it down to the subsistence outfits 
and a few of the Indians on a special deal. Also something like an 
extreme emergency such as the time we had the very bad floods in 
Sacramento Valley where this program was available for a few days. 

Senator Hottanp. The program that you are testifying about now 
in this part of your statement is the discount purchase program ? 

Senator Attorr. Mr. Chairman, would you yield to me for a 
moment ? 

Senator Hotianp. Senator Allott. 

Senator Atvorr. I wonder if I could ask permission to introduce 
in the record and have it appear at the end of the Secretary’s testi- 
mony a statement by the American National Cattlemen’s Association 
which was sent to me and which I was asked specifically to insert in 
the record of these hearings pertaining to this matter. 

Senator Hotuanp. It will be done. 

Now who is making the statement, Senator Allott? 

Senator Atxorr. This statement is being made by the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. 

Senator Hotianp. Some person must have made it. 
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Senator Au.Lorr. It consists of resolutions and other matters made 
by Mr. Radford Hall, the executive secretary, and Mr. Don Collins, 
the president. 


Senator Hotianp. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 


STATEMENT FILED BY DON COLLINS, PRESIDENT, AND RADFORD HALL, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association is a voluntary association of beef cattle producers organized 
in 1898, it is comprised of 28 affiliated State cattlemen’s associations, more than 
100 local, county and regional associations, 4 national purebred associations and 
several thousand individual cattlemen. 

At the sixtieth annual convention in Phoenix, Ariz., January 7-9, 1957, the 
Association approved the following resolution in general open meeting: 


“PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


“Resolved, That the American National Cattlemen’s Association go on record 
and inform Congress that this organization is opposed to all price support 
programs, including the soil-bank plan for agriculture and livestock.” 

Last year in convention at New Orleans, January 8 to 10, 1956, the American 
National approved the following resolution : 


“SOTL BANK 


“Whereas, The United States Department of Agriculture is proposing to 
develop within the national farm program a ‘soil bank,’ by retiring productive 
farm acres into production of soil building legumes and grass crops; and 

“Whereas, Increased grazing land and forage production would further in- 
crease the already surplus supply of beef, thereby further jeopardizing the eco- 
nemie position of ranchers and longtime beef producers of this Nation ; therefore 
he it 

“Resolved, That the American National Cattlemen’s Association in convention 
in New Orleans, La., Jan. 9-11, urges the soil-bank acreages not be used for 
esraging livestock or for the production of such forages as hay, silage or seed 
under any circumstances.” 

Please note that this latter resolution neither endorses nor condemns the 
so-called soil bank. Rather, it accepts it as inevitable and attempts to outline 
certain protections for the beef-cattle industry against adverse effects from the 
operation of the soil bank. 

Through the efforts of a number of Senators, prohibitions against grazing 
soil-bank acres, though somewhat watered down from original intentions, were 
included in the soil-bank legislation last spring. 

However, in recognition of the desires of some cattlemen, a provision was 
ineluded which permitted grazing of soil-bank lands under critical drought 
conditions. 

It is our belief this permission should have been granted sparingly, and only 
in cases of individual hardship. However, over our objections, the permission 
to graze has been given broad application, covering entire counties over wide 
areas. 

A year ago during the original consideration of the soil-bank legislation, you 
gentlemen had before you an amendment to include grazing lands in the “bank.” 
The American National opposed this for several reasons, among them being a 
belief that the operations of that amendment would bring to market a flood of 
cattle which the already overloaded cattle market could not satisfactorily handle. 
We felt that the adverse effect of this additional marketing would depress the 
market to a greater extent than the $50 million that was offered and that this 
loss would be imposed on every cattleman, whereas the benefits would accrue to 
only a few. 

Also, the expense of fencing to comply with the regulations could have well 
amounted to more than the payments. 

Now you have before you several proposals for deferred grazing. These pro- 
posals take several forms, but the net result will be the same; that is, payment 


to the landowner or the producer for taking drought-stricken grazing areas out 
of use. 
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Despite the blanket condemnation of the soil bank expressed in the resolu- 
tion at this year’s convention, we offer no objection to these proposals. Only 
a plea that they be so administered as to be strictly on an emergency and tem- 
porary basis and so as not to do harm to those cattlemen who cannot or do 
not choose to take part; or to develop into a permanent price-support program. 

The American National has had two basic principles in mind in opposing any 
fixed-price-support program for the cattle industry. 

First, there must be no artificial price established for our product. Govern- 
ment experiences during the days of OPA and OPS clearly demonstrated that, 
of all commodities, fresh meat was the least adaptable to Government written 
regulations and the most difficult to control. The perishable nature of meat, 
the difficulty of storage, and the absolute need for flexibility of movement from 
area to area and the need for rapid adjustment of prices to supply conditions 
proved to be simply too much for the regulation writers. 

Second, there must be no storage of burdensome quantities of meat in Govern- 
ment hands to further depress current markets and to hold those markets to 
abnormally low and unprofitably low levels when supply and demand could 
otherwise come into balance. 

With these cardinal principles foremost in mind, the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association has encouraged, supported, and aided all sincere efforts 
of the Government to alleviate distress in the beef-cattle business by such 
measures aS emergency financing, emergency feed program, emergency freight- 
rate reductions by the railroads, emergency beef buying for school lunch and 
other purposes, foreign shipment of beef, and the purchase of cattle by Mexican 
ranchers through a loan to the Mexican Government. 

As the deferred-grazing proposals do not violate our two cardinal principles 
of no Government price fixing or Government storage, we offer no objection 
to them. 

However, we do ask that the program be so designed and so administered as to 
assure that the bulk of the assistance go to the small operator who is in the 
greatest need, to the man whose normal scale of operation is so limited that 
a reduction in numbers of cattle run will place him below the point where he can 
adequately maintain his business or family. 

We ask that it be administered so as not to flood the market and further 
depress the already unsatisfactory market prices, thus placing a burden on those 
not qualifying or not desiring to partake of the Government aid. 

We ask that it positively be of a temporary nature, to end when the drought 
emergency ceases to exist. 

Official Government estimates of cattle numbers on hand as of January 1, 1957, 
indicate a downward trend, this gives encouragement that supply and demand 
may be brought into balance, which would, we believe, result in a more satis- 
factory price structure on the live-cattle markets. This does not seem to be a 
good time to establish Government policies that might upset that trend toward 
a proper balance. 

And we would like to point out that, according to the provisions of at least 
some of the proposals now being advanced, the individual rancher in effect 
assigns control of his entire ranch to a Government agent because he agrees that 
the Department of Agriculture will determine if he is overgrazing that part of 
his ranch not placed under deferred grazing. That is Government control, a 
situation which the American National steadfastly opposes. However, in this 
instance, it is at the choice of each individual. We believe he should have that 
choice so long as his decision cannot adversely affect his fellow cattlemen. Due 
to the long drought and financial embarrassment, many ranchers may accept this 
aid and control which otherwise would be against their principles and which 
they would not do under ordinary circumstances. 

However, we believe that liberal, longtime credit with a reasonable rate of 
interest will solve the majority of the stockman’s problems. 


Senator Youna. May I ask a question at this time? Is the farmer 
in every instance required to buy from the feed dealer, or do you 
permit the farmer to buy surplus grain from the grain held by the 
ASC committees ? 

Mr. Morse. Grain is handled through feed dealers. A farmer or 
rancher is at liberty to go to any dealer. If he feels that he is not 
getting a reasonable price, just as if he was spending his own money, 
he is at liberty to go to others, so competition for business is retained. 
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We started out attempting to use other methods. Farmers and 
racnhers said they were not in the habit of using the kind of feed that 
you send us; they desired a more balanced feed in many cases, with 
proteins included. That was one very impelling reason for shifting 
to the present type of program. 

Senator Younes. You mean if, for example, I was in a drought area 
and I had some Government-stored grain on the farm, if I were eli- 
gible for that grain, that I would have to go to the dealer and I 
couldn’t buy that, grain from the CCC that was already on the farm ; 
or, if that grain was in the Government grain bins right next to my 
farm, next to the community where I shop, that I would have to go to 
the feed dealer and I yee ’t go to the Government and: buy direct 
under any circumstances? 

Mr. Morse. Let me ask, again, the men operating the program, 
and let further clear up Senator Symington’s question ; there are vast 
areas where this drought is most acute where I doubt if the Govern- 
ment has a bushel of grain stored. 

Senator Symrneron. I was talking about Missouri. We have 17 
million bushels stored on Missouri farms. 

Mr. BrowninG. He could not buy grain from CCC at our bid sites 
or local area at the market price. We only sell at the formula price. 

Mr. Mors. At the formula price, as required by law. 

Senator Youne. The feed dealer can, but the farmer cannot; is that 
right ? 

“Mr. Brownrnc. The feed dealer only retains the dealer’s certificate 
of the amount of subsidy. All we do is pay the subsidy for the surplus 
grain. Ifa farmer bought directly from the CCC, the subsidy would 
amount to only half of it. 

Senator Youne. But you would have a perfect check on the deal- 
ers, as to whether they are gouging the farmers. I don’t know why 
you wouldn’t permit the farmers to buy direct from the Government. 
Many farmers are very capable of buying their own grain and ane 
their own mixing. For the life of me, I can’t understand why y 
wouldn’t permit “the farmer the same ‘privilege as the feed dea a 

Mr. Browntne. There are only two States that have this CCC grain 
in storage. 

Senator Youne. Which States are those? 

Mr. Browntna. Kansas and Nebraska. 

Senator Youne. South Dakota has quite a large part in the drought 
area and there is a lot of feed in South Dakota a close by. 

Senator Symincron. Am I to understand that there is no grain on 
the farms in the drought area of Missouri ? 

Mr. Brownie. I am talking about CCC-owned grain. 

Senator Symrneron. I am talking about Government-owned grain, 
too. You say there is no Government-owned grain in the drought 
area ¢ 

Mr. Browntne. Oh, Missouri is not declared as a disaster State 
and I did not include Missouri. 

Senator Extenper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

How do you select your grain dealers that distribute this surplus 
erain ? 

Mr. Brownrtna. We don’t select them. The farmer goes to the 
dealer and we assume he wants to do business as he does in spending 
his own money. 
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Senator E..enper. Suppose the grain dealers violate the rule by 
upping the price. What is the remedy? What do you do! 

Mr. Morse. First of all, we would expect farmers and ranchers to 
seek out dealers that would not up the price. When we get such 
reports, we go in and investigate to determine whether in fact there 
has been any upping of the price. 

Senator ELienper. Are all dealers in a position to buy the surplus 
grain and collect a subsidy from the Government ? 

Mr. Morse. If they provide feed to a farmer that is eligible for the 
diseount, any dealer can handle the business. 

Senator Erxenper. Any dealer can ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose he buys some and doesn’t deal with 
the farmer. What then? 

Mr. Morse. The only way that redemption of the certificates takes 
place is when the dealer in delivering feed to the eligible farmers or 
ranchers acquires certificates at the rate of $1.50 a hundred and such 
dealers can then redeem the certificates and get grain which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has in surplus. 

Senator ELLenper. So that is your method of checking? 

Mr. Morse. That is the method; yes, sir. As I say, we started 
out in 1953 to attempt to make direct deliveries. The economical way 
to move grain is in carloads. It is very difficult for us to handle the 
problem of breaking that down to get corn or oats or whatever we 
may have and which the farmer might want, to him when he wants it. 
We have no facilities for unloading grain; we have no facilities for 
storing it and holding it until the farmers come in for the various 
quantities they want. The farmers and ranchers themselves asked for 
a type of program where they could acquire the type of feed they can 
best handle on their farms or ranches—and in the quantities needed. 

Senator Erzenper. Then, as you pointed out, you must be governed 
by Publie Law 480, to keep this grain flowing so that it won’t disturb 
the regular business and competition. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exrenper. Mr. Morse, I am sorry I wasn’t here when 
you read your entire statement. Have you furnished to the committee 
the Department’s views on all of the bills before us? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; the opinions that we have sent forward are 
all in the record. There may be 1 or 2 opinions yet to come. 

Senator ELtenper. I wonder if you would be good enough to ascer- 
tain which of the bills you haven’t made a report on and let us have 
them as soon as possible because there is a pressing need for Congress 
to pass upon this legislation at an early date. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. I believe there are only two listed on the top 
of the sheet which is before you, on which we have not submitted an 
opinion. ‘They do not. relate direct to the drought. 

Senator Ex.enper. According to your statement, your recommen- 
dation is with respect to the bills, at the Department’s request, S. 1525, 
S. 1526, S. 1527, and S. 956. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Those are the ones you would recommend ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 
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Senator E1xenper. Now, Mr. Morse, this committee, as you know, 
as well as the Congress, has been wrestling quite some time as to local 
participation and we have found it difficult to fix the amount to be 
paid or contributed by the States. Why couldn’t it be handled as a 
prerequisite, and why couldn’t you yourself make the regulation stat- 
ing that before any State is eligible a certain amount will have to be 
furnished by that State rather than being stated in the law? 

Mr. Morse. We believe that this requirement should have the force 
of a law back of it. 

Senator Etienper. Well, wouldn’t it have the force of a law if we 
gave you authority to do it, because, as you know, in many areas some 
States could furnish approximately 35 to 40 percent and other States 
not more than 10 percent? If you fix it in the law at, say, 25 percent, 
as you have indicated in S. 1525, it is entirely possible some of the 
areas of the country that need it the most will not get it. 

Mr. Morsr. Our recommendation is “not Jess than 25 percent,” and 
we believe that any State can assume that responsibility and also par- 
ticipate in the administration of these programs in a substantial way. 

We have through the years undertaken to get the States to par- 
ticipate by providing funds and by helping in the administration of 
these programs. We are convinced we must have the force of law 
back of such requirement to be most effective. 

Senator Etienper. I presume the reason for it is you didn’t admin- 
ister the regulations. If the regulations state the basis on which the 
grain will be obtained from the Federal Government, they would 
either comply or get nothing. 

Mr. Morse. We would strongly recommend that the requirement 
be set forth in law. 

Senator ELtenper. Under S. 1526, what effect is that going to have 
on your agricultural conservation program funds? Would it actually 
reduce the amount in the regular program in order to increase funds 
used to carry out this program ? Hove you given any thought to that? 

MraMorsr. ‘The amendment would permit us to concentrate special 
appropriated funds, free of formula, into areas declared disaster areas. 

Senator ExLenper. It wouldn’t permit you to take more than that 
specifically set aside for such purposes ? 

Mr. Morse. That is what we contemplate with this legislation. 

Mr. Perrrson. Might I comment further on that? 

Senator Exienper. J think it is very, very important. I would like 
to have in particular the effect it would have on your regular program. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Pererson. We don’t visualize it would have any effect upon 
the regular program, Senator Ellender. You see, each year, as you 
know, the Congress makes an advance authorization for the regular 
ACP program to be conducted during the ensuing year and, assuming 
that the Congress makes an advanced authorization as presently in 
the budget, $250 million, that advanced authorization would be sub- 
ject to regular ACP program restriction. Within the expenditures 
for that allotment for the ACP will be language which says that the 
money shall be distributed in accordance with conservation needs, 
which is done under formula. The Appropriations Committee limi- 
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tation on payment language would be included; the small payment 
increase Janguage would be included. This proposed amendment 
would, in addition to that, authorize use of such additional funds 
which may be appropriated by the Congress for specific purposes 
where those funds were needed and without regard to regular pro- 
gram restrictions. 

Senator Exzenver. That is a $25 million appropriation you are 
asking for. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. We did not intend or believe that the special 
language here suggested would impair the regular program which is 
subject to distribution under the formula or the small payment in- 
crease or limitation upon payment to any one individual. 

Senator EL,enper. Now how do you justify the extension of the 
payments on livestock up to 10 years, Mr. Morse ? 

Mr. Morse. Where farmers are working out of a disaster situation 
which has made it necessary to go deeper into debt, it takes time— 
often up to 10 years. 

Senator ELtenper. With cattle as security ? 

Mr. Morse. We take whatever security is available. We take 
anything that will provide security back to the loans. 

Senator Eitenper. I notice another change you made in these loans 
may be extended to people not living on the farm, which is now 
prohibited. You cannot make loans unless they reside on the farm. 

Mr. Morse. That is right. Often bona fide farmers or ranchers 
may live in town or close to the land which they operate. This 
amendment would permit us to loan to them. They are otherwise 
just as eligible, and just as deserving as the other farmers and ranch- 
ers. 

Senator Exrtenper. On page 13, in respect to the loan authority, 
at the end of the second paragraph you say: 

There is ample authority to make and insure loans within the present $50 
million direct loan statutory appropriation authority, plus the $125 million in- 
sured loan authority, but under current circumstances * * *. be 

What do you mean by that, “under current circumstances” ? 

Mr. Morse. With the demand that there is for money, private lend- 
ers are making other use of their funds—so the insured loan program 
is not being used to the extent anticipated. 

Senator Etrenper. What about the interest rate? Does that have 
anything to do with it? 

Mr. Morse. Well, yes. 

Senator Erxtenper. Isn’t that the main difficulty ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, to a considerable extent—lenders are shifting to 
where their money will earn more. 

Senator Eitenper. I say, but that is the main difficulty ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, but not entirely. 

Senator Youne. Would you yield a moment, Senator Ellender? 

Senator Etienper. Oh, sure. 

Senator Youna. I contacted some loan agencies in my area and one 
of the major reasons they give for not making money available is they 
figure their interest rate is going to be increased from 314 to 4 percent 
and be more in line with the interest permitted under other Govern- 
ment programs. They are waiting for that. I think Senator Ellen- 
der pointed out that is the biggest difficulty in getting the money for 
these people. 
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Senator ELLenper. I wanted to nail that down. That is evidently 
what they had in mind. 

Mr. Morse. There is more competition for available funds. Pri- 
vate lenders make the insured loans. 

Senator Hotuanp. If I might interrupt there; I think it is quite 
right that the high interest rate is a very important factor in that, but 
isn’t this also an important factor: so many people have been hit so 
hard in the disaster area that their credit potential is limited? They 
don’t have the ability to repay them. 

Senator Youne. The ones I am speaking of are the insured loans 
already approved by FHA, but they cannot find lenders because of 
this difference in interest rates, between the FHA and other Govern- 
ment agencies. They think FHA should be 4 percent to compare with 
the Federal Housing. 

Mr. Morse. What is the interest rate on these loans? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY C. SMITH, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION, UNITED.STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Smitru. On these long-term Bankhead-Joneés it is 414 percent. 
The lender under the insured program nets 314 percent. 

Senator Youne. And they can get a half percent more now through 
another agency; is that correct ? 

Mr. Smirs. I do not know, Senator. 

Senator Youne. We have the same difficulty in other programs, the 
difference between Federal housing and veterans’ housing. Veterans’ 
housing is a half percent less and it is hard to get money for that pro- 
gram now. The lender could get a half percent more for straight 
FHA loans. 

Senator Horzanp. I can easily see that the interest rate plays a 
large part in it, but it seems to me, also, in a distressed drought area 
where the plight is getting worse and worse that it is sure to be a case 
that some of the borrowers are getting to be much poorer credit risks 
and much less apt to be served by local banks than they would have 
been if the drought had not complicated the situation. 

Maybe that point is not correctly made and if not, I invite your 
comment. 

Mr. Morse. Through the emergency livestock loans we are taking 
over some of the most acute risks. On the other hand, under the 
insured loan program, where we underwrite the risk, you see, lenders 
can safely proceed to make loans if they have the funds available and 
if they are willing to lend at the insured-loan rate. 

Senator ELuenper. Mr. Chairman, just a few more questions. 

Senator Hotnanp. Proceed, Senator. 

Senator ELtenper. I notice, Mr. Morse, that you object to H. R. 
2367, which passed the House by quite a vote. Is there any part of 
that bill you like or are you against the whole of it ? 

Mr. Morse. It would be difficult for us to handle that bill effectively 
and economically. We have set out quite a lengthy opinion showing 
why we consider it unsound. 

Senator ELienper. I know you have set out all your objections, but 
I was wondering if there was anything in the bill that you could be for, 
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Mr. Pererson. In response to Senator Ellender, we are not opposed 
to deferred grazing. Asa matter of fact, defer red grazing is a proved 
practice w ithin the ACP program. 

We viewed the deferred grazing as having for its purpose the pro- 
tection of land and conservation of grazing resources. H. R. 2367, 
by its provisions, provides for a payment associated with the rental 
value of lands, which is not per se a conservation purpose. It is merely 
to recover for the livestock lessee the cost of his lease. 

Senator Exrenper. You also stated that the administration part of 
it would be very difficult. 

Mr. Prrerson. As interpreted by the lawyers and administration 
people, we feel it would. 

Senator ELLeENDeR. Have you any substitute for this ? 

Mr. Prrerson. We have proposals for a deferred grazing program. 

Senator ExLenper. Are those proposals appropriated in any bill? 

Mr. Morse. It is in S. 1526. 

Mr. Pererson. Might I intersperse again, please? We do not have 
a bill to incorporate those proposals because we do not think a bill is 
necessary. We think that the deferred grazing program, assuming 
S. 1525 should give us the authority to use special funds in the light 
of special needs 

Senator ELtenpver. A special AC P program ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right, a special ACP program. 

Senator — That rome be your security for the provisions 
of H. R.2 

Mr. ee That is correct. 

Senator ELLenper. Did you make a presentation of your views to 
the House committee when it passed on this measure ? 

Mr. Pererson. I was not present at that time. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morsr. We registered objection to the bill. I am not sure 
whether they had our formal opinion on it at the time it was acted 
upon. 

Senator Extenver. Did you make a report on the bill to the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Morse. I am not sure we had at the time the bill was reported 
out. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Scott was there at the time. 

Mr. Scorr. There was not, at the time. 

Senator EvLenper. You mean your report was not handed to the 
House at the time the House committee reported the bill? 

Mr, Scorr. Senator, the Department’s position on the bill had not 
been delivered to the House at the time Lappeared. 

Senator ExLenper. What about the time when the bill was sub- 
mitted to the House for enactment? Did you have your report then / 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, I will have to check on that. 

Senator E..tenper. Well, it has been passed by the House. Of 
course, we have to give it some attention and I am wondering what 
attention you gave to it before the House enacted it. 

Mr. Morse. Our questions showing the problems and our objections 
to the legislation were fully known ‘at the time the House acted. 

Senator Extenver. Fully known to whom—the House membership ? 

Mr. Morse. To the committee. I would have to go back to check 
the extent to which the objections were stated on the floor. 
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Senator Ex.enper. I wonder if you would give us a memorandum, 
in addition to your testimony, as to exactly what objection you made 
to H. R. 2367 before its enactment. 


Mr. Morse. I would be very happy to put that in the record. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


On January 17, 1957, the House committee staff called the Department and 
indicated that the Department could expect a request for a report on H. R. 2367. 
(However, no such request was received.) 

In response to a request from the committee on January 23, Mr. Kenneth L. 
Scott testified before the House Committee on Agriculture regarding H. R. 2367 
on January 25. 

The committee reported the bill on January 31. 

On February 2 Secretary Benson sent a letter to Representative Joseph W. 
Martin reading as follows: 

“You have called to my attention that on Monday, February 4, a motion will 
be offered in the House to suspend the rules and pass H. R, 2367, a bill to estab- 
lish a deferred-grazing program and a protein-feed program as parts of the relief 
available to drought-stricken areas under Public Law 875, Slst Congress, and 
for other purposes. 

“Tt is my hope that action on this bill can be postponed. 

“The President recently made a trip to the drought States of the West during 
which he invited and received a large number of recommendations having to do 
with drought programs. During this trip he attended a meeting in Wichita, 
Kans., where over 190 people conversant with drought problems in all its aspects 
have made a 3-day study of recurring droughts. This group made a number of 
recommendations which have been handed to the President. These recommenda- 
tions are now being carefully checked in the field and in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“We are now utilizing these reports and recommendations in drafting pro- 
posals to more effectively deal with drought problems. I anticipate that the ad- 
ministration will submit proposed legislation to the Congress at an early date. 
Meantime, our existing drought program is operating effectively. 

“Therefore, it seems to me that it would be advantageous to defer action on 
H. R. 2367 until the administration’s recommendations can be transmitted to 
the Congress.” 

On February 4 Under Secretary Morse testified before the House Committee 
on Agriculture regarding the bill. 

On February 5 the Committee on Rules reported a resolution providing for 
consideration of the bill. 

On February 6 the following statement from this Department was inserted 
into the debate on the bill by Representative Martin (Congressional Record, 
p. 1415) : 

“DEFERRED GRAZING BILL, H. R. 2367 


“The Department of Agriculture vigorously opposes the passage of H. R. 2367. 
Administration of the bill as it is written would be nearly impossible, and at 
best, would create more problems than the bill could solve. These problems 
inelude : 

“1. Much of the rangeland involved is not fenced and it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to enforce regulations setting aside a given number of acres out 
of an unfenced range. 

“2. The withdrawing of a substantial acreage of rangeland would bring about 
additional hardships, since there is not enough grazing land now with all the 
available range being grazed. 

“3. If an actual reduction of grazing lands could be accomplished it would be 
followed by a liquidation of cattle and sheep which would be disastrous to market 
prices. 

“4. The Department recognizes the critical problem faced by some livestock 
man, but H. R. 2367 is so written as to provide payments indiscriminately and 
without regard to need. The result would be that much of the funds provided 
would go into the pockets of wealthy cattlemen and absentee landowners, instead 
of helping the cattleman who is in real trouble. 

“5. The language of the bill leaves serious question as to whether payments 
under the deferred grazing program would be authorized for ranchers and 
farmers on federally owned grazing land as well as to those on privately owned 
grazing land. Neither is it clear whether the bill is intended to apply to land 
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which is not now used for grazing, but which may have been so used in the 
past. 

“6. The bill does not provide for any State participation and the Department 
feels that abuses of such programs using the taxpayers’ money can largely be 
avoided if the State will contribute a reasonable share of the cost of the program. 

“7, The bill would not only be difficult to administer because of the reasons 
noted above, but it does not provide authority of a regulatory nature other than 
the withholding of payment or the recovery of payment already made in the 
event the program provisions are violated. This would tend to encourage viola- 
tions, the Department believes, under the reasoning that even if the claimant 
is found in violation the worst the Government can do is to take the payment 
away from him without any additional penalty. 

“8. Such a program as this bill provides moves in the direction of Government 
regulation and control of the livestock industry. 

“9. The scope of the program is so large that 40 to 50 million acres may be 
involved with a cost of $40 million estimated. In view of the magnitude of the 
program, it seems unreasonable that the sponsors of the bill did not ask for a 
formal report from the Department of Agriculture, did not invite representatives 
of national farm organizations to testify, nor did representatives of national 
livestock associations present their views. Some of these associations have 
already gone on record with resolutions opposing the principles embodied in 
H. R. 2367. . 

“10. The President of the United States, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Secretary of the Interior have recently made a survey of the drought area 
and a conference was held in Wichita to hear the recommendations of those 
closest to the problem. These recommendations have been further refined by the 
190 representatives from 15 drought States who took part in the Wichita meet- 
ing, and their suggestions are now being received by the Department of Agri- 
culture. It does not seem reasonable that these men who gave their time and 
energies in an effort to secure good drought legislation should be denied a voice 
in this matter, or that legislation should be hastily adopted before their recom- 
mendations can be heard. 

“11. The establishment of equitable payment rates will present serious prob- 
lems because of the lack of completely adequate data. State averages cannot be 
assumed to be the same as the true rental value in every case, but due to selec- 
tive participation, might be considerably more or less. 

“In brief, the Department has serious doubts that this bill, as written, could 
be administered even if enacted. We do not believe that it will do what it 
purports to do, and we believe that it would produce more problems than it 
solves in the drought-stricken areas. 

“We are deeply sympathetic to the problem facing our famers and ranchers, 
and we expect to have complete and workable drought recommendations ready 
soon which will embody the recommendations made by those in drought areas. 
It would be hasty and ill-considered, however, to take action without hearing the 
livestock groups who will be most affected, the conferees at Wichita and major 
farm organizations. 

“The argument that the House can enact this bill and then leave it to the 
Senate or a conference committee to clean it up is hardly a sound legislative 
proposal. 

‘Furthermore, the present broad drought program is working effectively.” 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Morse, I was questioning you on page 5, as 
to the breakdown of the $658 million. My understanding is that 
covers 31% fiscal years, ending about January 1957; is that right— 
beginning the first of July 1953 ? 

Mr. Morsr, Yes. I mentioned one item. For hay and other rough- 
age, we had some $34 million in that program. Those are the two 
major programs for which we are suggesting sharing of costs. 

Senator Hotianp. But, to make it specific, we are talking about the 
314 years, beginning July 1953 and ending about January 1 of this 
year; is that right? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, it would be approximately that period. 

Senator Hottanp. Now the $34 million differing from the $195 mil- 
lion relates to hay and roughage that was purchased outright by the 
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Government and then sold at a discount to farmers in distressed areas ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Morse. That program is handled through certificates. After 
a farmer had made his purchase, we then contribute to the cost of the 
purchase. At the present time, it is at the rate of $7.50 aton. In the 
past various types of programs have been tried. At the time we came 
into office in 1953, in January, there was a hay program in operation, 
which had not proved satisfactory. We have attempted thr oughout 
our administration of these drought programs to get a more satisfac- 
tory hay and roughage program. None have worked completely sat- 
isfactorialy. They are difficult to handle. 

Senator Hottanp. With reference to hay, now, as I understand it, 
the farmer purchases the hay; you reimburse him a fixed amount— 
you say $7.50 per ton ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLLaNp. How is that reimbursement accomplished ? 

Mr. Morse. That is through the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
Mr. Smith will you explain please ¢ ? 

Mr. Suirn. After the farmer or rancher has been issued certificates 
that are worth $7.50 a ton for the hay that he purchases, after being 
declared eligible, he takes the certificates and uses them as part pay- 
ment to the dealer from whom he buys the hay. The dealer cashes 
these certificates in the bank account and the Government finally pays 
for the certificates. 

Senator Hotianp. In that case you don’t have any in hock, but 
there is an outright cash payment for the certificates and that applies 
to $34 million in the 314 years covered by the testimony; is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Senator HoLiaNnp. Senator Ellender. 

Senator E:xenper. I have heard it stated on many occasions—in 
fact, last week I think, Senator Young, you were there when the 
statement was made with respect to hay—the price went up just $7.50, 
the amount of the certificate. That was the charge. Have you ever 
looked into that to ascertain whether that was true or not ¢ 

Mr. Situ. Yes, we have repeatedly gone into such charges and it 
has been very difficult to determine that that has been the case. When 
you get a drought that is growing rapidly, for instance, the nearby 
hay and roughage supplies : are taken first and then they have to keep 
reaching fur ther and further to get supplies. They are costly to move 
and as soon as you put more purchasing power into the hands of the 
farmers and ranchers, of course there is an increased competition for 
the available supply. 

Senator ExLenver. Now, how did you come to put hay on your list 
of articles when you don’t have any surplus? 

Mr. Morsr. Roughage is a need, a requirement on the part of the 
ranchers for their cattle and sheep and becatise of the need, we have 
helped them provide the required roughage. 

Senator ELLenper. As my cook used to say, there is not much sub- 
stance in that. You might be-able to get more out of pellets or cotton- 
seed meal, as was stated the other day before the conference between 
the House and Senate trying to settle this emergency deficiency bill. 
It was stated to us that with the language in the bill so that the pellets 
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couldn’t go up, and then they would have to be bought locally, the 
feed would have to be used solely to keep basic herds; that is, the 
stock herds, and not for fattening purposes. What earthly objection 
could you have to that, rather than send hay out there which would 
not do the job? 

That is what I was unable to understand. I supported the proposal 
in the Appropriations Committee and I am still in support of it. 
I wonder why it is now used in areas where—for instance, in Ari- 
zona—this is going to be used principally, and in some parts of Texas. 
They have been using pellets in the past, why it is not easier to give 
this to the cattle and after the cattle get these pellets they then go 
and forage and pick up a lot of roughage, where they otherwise 
wouldn’t. Whereas, if you give them the hay, they stay at the hay- 
stack all the time and don’t go out to obtain the forage. 

Mr. Morse. As we look at this total problem of dealing with the 
drought, the hay and the roughage is an essential part of the feeding 
program in the vast majority of the areas. 

Senator ELLeNper. You don’t have a surplus of hay. That is your 
main forage, so let’s not mention hay as being an article that you 
should give because you can’t apply the same yardstick to hay as you 
can to grain, because you don’t have hay in surplus. 

Mr. Morse. But when we come to concentrated feed such as the 
grains are, and proteins would be, we do have the surplus grains and 
we feel it is in the interest of the Government to make use of the 
grains the Government owns. 

Senator ELLENDER. Not economy / 

Mr. Morsr. Yes; they can be used in this program effectively, as 
is shown by the manner in which the program has been operating. 

Senator E1tenper. I doubt it. With all due respects, Mr. Morse, 
I doubt it. 

Senator Youne. Didn't we have the biggest soybean crop in history 
in 1956 and another big one in prospect for 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes; we have a very large crop now being marketed. 
What the new crop will be, I don’t know. 

Senator Youna. Aren’t soybeans interchangeable with cottonseed 
meal? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. When you get into the matter of proteins—of 
course, there are several sources of proteins. There is cottonseed 
meal, soybean meal, fish meals and alfalfa, et cetera. 

Senator Youne. The charge has been made if we approve this 
amendment in the appropriations bill that it would skyrocket the 
price of cottonseed meal. It worried people in the East, but I think 
they are needlessly excited. 

Our farmers used to use a lot of cottonseed cake, but they are using 
mostly soybeans now. 

Mr. Morsr. As soon as you move into supplying subsidized pro- 
teins, it may well increase protein prices. 

Senator Youne. With a big surplus hanging over our heads. 

Mr. Morse. The surplus of proteins is not large. We expect the 
proteins to largely be used before there is a new crop. 

Senator ELtenper. Remember that will occur, he says, even though 
we have it written in the bill—that the supplies will not exceed 1956. 
That is a temporary measure. I cannot understand the proposition. 
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Mr. Morsz. As soon as you go into proteins, we feel that we would 
be unnecessarily leaving the use of grains that the Government owns 
in surplus—and on which we are paying storage and which should be 
moved into use. 

Senator Younc. Would you apply the State contributions for food, 
as well as for others? 

Mr. Morsk. Not as long as we have food that can be furnished free 
out of the Government stocks. We contemplate that such Govern- 
ment-owned foods will continue to be used without States paying 
part of the cost of the foods. 

Now if there came a time when there were no Government stocks 
and food should be furnished, of course, we would need ‘to consider 
such situation on its merits. 

Senator Young. I think it is desirable to have some local contribu- 
tions in certain instances, but I think you are getting into a larger 
area, too, if you are not careful. I can recall in my own State, back 
in the 1930’s, at one time over half of the people were on relief. The 
State government and counties and townships were all broke. If you 
imposed a 25-percent contribution on them, their program would 
have been inoperable, and at a time when they needed it most. 

I think this kind of a program should be worked out in connection 
with other disaster programs. In all other disaster programs, there 
is no local contribution. I think we should go into the whole field of 
disasters and Government assistance if you are going to require a 
local contribution for farm disasters. That is my thinking. 

Mr. Morse. We were pleased to find in the Wichita meeting there 
Was a great body of opinion that there should be State participation. 
Great efforts are being made locally through the colleges and exten- 
sion services and other agencies to get farmers to do what they can 
in anticipation of drought disaster. They know the type of variable 
climate they have and there was great interest shown in urging that 
every farmer and rancher be fortified with reserve feed and financial 
reserves to be prepared to meet disasters when they periodically came. 

This question came up, “When a State is in the grip of the drought : 
it may not have the funds.” The point was made, and received gen- 
eral approval, that the States should have the same foresight that is 
expected of farmers and ranchers. States should provide funds in 
advance that will be available when disaster strikes in the State. 
They know disaster will strike. We believe from our contacts, that 
what we have submitted by way of a proposed amendment of the Jaw 
has very broad support. This is the only way in which we are going 
to get the most effective administration of these programs. 

Senator Youna. The Federal Government has preempted just 
about every source of tax income, so the States don’t have much left 
to draw from. We ought to reserve to them a little area where they 
can raise some revenue. 

Mr. Morse. On the other hand, Senator, there are States that have 
been receiving aid that have great reserves to help meet disaster 
situations. ' 

Senator Symineron. The State commissioner of agriculture of Mis- 
souri does not agree with your position as to what happened or what 
were the results of the Wichita meeting. Did you keep any minutes 
at that meeting that can justify your statement to Senator Young on 
this matter ? : x 
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Mr. Morsr. The work was done through six work groups as well 
as the total meeting. The six papers that were prepared were later 
merged into one report. Then the report was sent out to all 190 par- 
ticipants. They were asked to edit it, and send back their suggested 
changes. It was through such process that the report was completed. 

Senator Symincron. Am I to understand that the report says that 
it was the consensus of the meeting that the States participate in the 
amount of 25 percent ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not believe that the 25-percent figure is discussed 
in the report. 

Senator Syminetron. From what you said I thought that was the 
impression. 

Mr. Morse. Not less than 25 percent participation is the specific rec- 
ommendation which we made to President Eisenhower and which he 
in turn placed before Congress. 

Senator Symineton. In order to follow the thought you presented, 
based on the Wichita meeting, what was the percentage recommended 
at that time? 

Mr. Morse. I do not believe there was a percentage stated in the 
report. The most discussed figure was 25 percent or more, as I recall. 
The last section in the report, Responsibilities for Job Ahead, deals 
specifically with sharing of costs and responsibilities. 

Senator Hotianp. Has the report of the Wichita meeting been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. It was transmitted to the Congress and it is 
in Document 110 of the House of Representatives. 

Senator Hortianp. Thank you. One more question about the hay. 
I recall that during the first 2 years, when I was more familiar with it 
than I have been more recently, the railroads cooperated very sub- 
stantially by cutting the freight costs in half, or something like that. 
Has that course continued on the part of the railroads? 

Mr. Morse. Railroads have periodically responded by helping 
through reduced freight rates on hay because of the cost of moving 
suck bulky feed long distances, after a drought continues to hold on 
and it becomes necessary to buy farther from home. Also, where 
farmers have shipped basic herds of livestock to pasture in other areas, 
the railroads have agreed at times to return such livestock free after 
rains come and there is again feed available on the home farm or 
ranch. The railroads during the last 8% years, have cut shipping 
costs many millions of dollars under these ‘types of programs. 

Senator Hotianp. Have they refused to have hay moved under this 
program ? 

Mr. Morse. When an appeal has been made by the President, they 
have responded, I believe, in every instance. 

Senator Horianp. They reduced it by half? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct; also, where livestock is returned free. 

Senator Hortanp. Then the participation of the Government in 
paying this $7.50 a ton is to be added to the contribution made by the 

railroad in reduci ing the cost of hay at a particular time brought from 
some distance to a State that is suffering from drought? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. In the current program, we have been paying 
not only on hay, but other types of roughage which we felt was eligible 
for such subsidy. 

Senator Hottanp. What, for example? 
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Mr. Morse. Cottonseed hulls and silage in some instaiices are two 
types of other roughage. Fodder of certain kinds, also, are included. 
Senator Hottanp. Well, thank you; sir. o 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions. 

Senator HorLanp. The Senate has just convened. I suggest we 
recess until 2 o’clock, and at that time Senator Symington will con- 
tinue with the questioning. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 o’clock the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Hottanp. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, we had a meeting of the 
drought-assistance conference of the State drought committee in Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., which I attended ; and there also was the gentleman 
who went out representing the Department of Agriculture. When 
this gentleman came back here and did whatever he did, the decision 
was negative with respect to aid, especially grain aid, so badly wanted. 

I called the Department, and they suggested they come down and 
we would talk about it at my office. I asked the privilege of going 
up there. So with Congressman Brown, of the chief Missouri drought 
district, we went up and took a stenotype reporter from the Senate 
staff, to record the discussion we had. 

Thereupon, we sent the report, Mr. Chairman, to the Department 
to have it corrected, any words they felt were wrong, or grammar, to be 
sure it met with their approval. And, if it meets with the approval 
of the chair, inasmuch as it is an excellent analysis of just how these 
drought programs are now conducted by a representative who goes in 
a State, I would request it be put in the appendix of the record of 
these hearings. 

Senator HoLianp. I see no reason why it couldn’t be included in the 
record unless it is too long. 

Senator Symineron. It is not very long. I would be glad to sub- 
mit it to the chairman. It is 85 double-spaced pages. It goes into the 
way these investigations are made, and I think it would be of great 
interest because it shows the methods used by the Department. 

Senator Hot.anp. Well, it seems to me, then, it would probably be 
most appropriate to order it now filed with the committee, reservin 
the right until after it has been examined to determine whether it wil 
be included in part or in full in the record. 

Senator Symineron. That will be entirely satisfactory, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Hottanp. May I ask a question or two? Does it show the 
date and place? 

Senator Symrveron. It is printed up as a committee document 
should be printed. 

Senator Hotianp. It shows the date of the questioning and the place 
of the questioning? 

Senator Symineron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. It says “Drought as- 
sistance conference, room 211, Administration Building, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Monday, February 1957.” 
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Senator Hotzanv. Now, the record will be admitted into the files 
of the hearing. 
Senator Symineton. Thank you very much. 


(The transcript referred to above will be found beginning on p.— 


134 as appendix A.) 

Senator Hottanp. Now, may I ask this with reference to the record : 
The Department of Agriculture has seen the record, has it, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Morse. I would ask Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. It was sent back to me, Mr. Chairman, for the usual 
editing, as we do on hearing transcripts. I checked it over; yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. All right. 

Senator Symrneton. Now, Mr. Chairman, I also have a telegram 
from the president of the National Farmers Organization, a state- 
ment of his opinion as to what should be done in the drought parts of 
our country. And, if it meets with the chairman’s approval, I would 
like to file that in the record. It is only 1 page. 

Senator Hotianp. Who sent the telegram 

Senator Symineron. Oren Lee Staley, president of the National 
Farmers’ Organization, Corning, Iowa. 

Senator Hotianp. And the date? 

Senator Symrneron. March 15. 

Senator Horzanp. The paper will be inserted in the record. 


STATEMENT FILED BY OREN LEE STALEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS’ 
ORGANIZATION, CORNING, IOWA 


The current drought now holding the Southwest in its grasp may go down as one 
of the major national disasters in the history of our country. 

This deficiency of moisture has persisted for as much as 4 years in some areus 
and has placed the inhabitants thereof, especially the livestock men and small- 
business men in desperate straits. Flocks and herds are being liquidated at a rate 
that threatens our entire livestock economy and small business in the rural 
trading centers faces a critical situation. 

In view of these conditions existing, we of the National Farmers’ Organization 
request that Congress give their earliest consideration to policies of drought 
relief for a substantial area of our country. 

Even if rain should come in the near future, it will be months before the disas- 
trous effects of prolonged drought will disappear. 

The organization feels that steps taken to relieve this critical situation will be 
in the best interests of, not only the drought smitten regions but of our Nation, as 
it is an axiom that economic depressions have a way of spreading. 


Senator Symineron, Finally, Mr. Chairman, I havea telegram from 
Fred V. Heinkel, president of the Missouri Farmers Association, dated 
March 17, in which he outlines in brief the drought problem in Mis- 
souri be he sees it. I would like to have that filed also, as part of the 
record. 


Senator Hotianp. It may appear as part of the record. 
(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 


CoLuMBIA, Mo., March 17, 1957. 
Senator STuart SyMINGTON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


In 1951, excessive rainfall and floods left paths of destruction across the State 
of Missouri, destroying property in metropolitan centers, ravaging farmlands in 
the State’s most fertile valleys and eroding the soil over wide areas. 

Every year since 1951, drought conditions have prevailed, in yarying degrees 
of severity, over the State. Hardest hit is southwest Missouri, where the whole 
economy has suffered markedly. Weather records show an accumulated rainfall 
deficiency of more than 5 feet since 1952 in most of this area. 
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While we are not ready to concede that Missouri is becoming a permanently arid 
State, we do believe that as a result of continued and frequently recurring drought 
we have a problem which must be dealt with by both a long-range water conserva- 
tion program and an emergency program that will meet individual needs. 

To this end, we offer the following recommendations : 

1. State participation in an emergency program is desirable, provided it is 
administered equitably among the designated States. In the past, the Federal 
Government has ignored State-initiated programs. With its giant haylift pro- 
gram, Missouri did more than any other State to aid its drought-stricken farmers. 
Yet, when the need was critical this past year, we were denied Federal assistance 
of any consequence, while it was given to neighboring States. We are opposed 
to financial participation by the State in a surplus feed grain distribution pro- 


gram, since the surplus grain already belongs to the taxpayers T the United 
States, which include Missouri residents. 


2. Standards must be established for the purpose of determining the designa- 
tion of drought areas, and those standards must be based upon actual crop and 
pasture conditions in a given area. The procedure now in effect seems to disre- 
gard‘ factual information in favor of political expediency. 

3. Adequate emergency funds must be made available to implement Public 
Law 875 and other disaster relief authorities. 

4, Long-term, low-interest-rate credit must be made available in an amount 
adequate to meet the need. ‘The credit problem of Missouri farmers in the 
drought areas has been made acute by a 5-year cumulative need. 

5. A long-range water conservation program should go beyond the individual 
fence lines and attack the problem on an area basis. The objective should be 
to retain the moisture in the ground at the point where it falls, holding it there 
until needed. Thus, moisture from precipitation would go farther, valuable 
topsoil would be conserved, and flood damage in the valleys would be lessened. 
The success of the Sandstone Creek pilot small watershed project in the Washita 
River Basin in Oklahoma is impressive, and we are eager to observe the progress 
of similar projects in other sections. 

6. Existing agricultural programs should be amended so as to help farmers 
in drought areas. For example, July and August are likely to be dry months in 
Missouri, yet many farmers are forced to try to make a corn crop during that 
time. Wheat can be grown with winter and early spring moisture in most of 
Missouri, but farmers do not have the acreage allotments necessary to grow 
wheat. Southwest Missouri, where drought conditions are most severe, finds 
that none of the existing programs, including the soil bank, can be of material 
assistance to farmers in that area. It should be recognized that preservation of 
the family-size farm is essential to the social and economic welfare of the 
Nation, and such recognition should govern the formulation and carrying out of 
agricultural programs. 

7. More research is needed for the purpose of developing drought-resistant 
pasture, forage, and grain crops. 

FRED V. HEINKEL. 


Senator Syauneton. Now, Mr. Secretary, there are some questions 
I would like to ask you about this Missouri drought program. You 
wrote to the Governor of Missouri on February 11, Jast, and I quote: 


During the course of this survey, Mr. Thomas— 
that was your man you sent to Missouri— 


inspected conditions in 28 counties in Missouri which had been indicated by 
people in the State to be those worst affected by drought conditions. He called 
on quite a number of farmers selected at random as he traveled throughout these 


counties. 

Would you care to define “quite a number” ? 

Mr. Morse. I would like to ask Mr. Scott, who administers the 
drought, to respond to that. 

Senator Symrneron. You wrote the letter to the Governor, and 
you used the phrase “quite a number.” I was wondering what you 
thought was “quite a number.” 

Mr. Morse. I think that would be relative. In any investigation 
of this kind, you go far enough to be satisfied that you are getting a 
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reasonable picture of the requirements in a county. In some counties 
that might be very few individuals; and ‘in others, the inquiry would 
go further, I have had a great deal of experience in land appraisal 
work and investigations of various kinds before I came to Washing- 
ton. After a very few interviews in the field, you may be quite well 
satisfied. In other situations and locations you might pursue the 
inquiry much further. 

enator Symrneton. Now, Mr. Thomas stated to us that he visited 2 
or 3 farms per county. The counties in question average 1,913 farms 
per county ; so he visited less than two-tenths of 1 percent of the farms 
inthis area. Would you consider that quite a number? 

Mr. Morse. I would think that, considering the fact that he went to 
the 28 counties, as I understand it, that that would be quite a good 
sample. And further, of course, we have a statistical history of this 
area. We have had other people in there. We have a large amount 
of material available on the situation in these counties. 

Senator Symineron. You also said to the Governor of Missouri in 
your letter, “also he’—Mr. Thomas—“talked with agricultural workers 
and other people in this area who are familiar with conditions.” 
When I discussed this with Mr. Thomas, he said he did not take the 
names of any farmers, could not remember any names of any farmers 
in any part of Missouri that he visited, did not know whether they had 
anything to do, those farmers, with the farm program in the area. 
He visited 19 of the drought counties over the weekend, when all the 
county offices were closed. He said he also visited some on Monday, 
but he could not remember any names or where they were located. 
You say in your letter to Governor Blair, “We believe he (Mr. 
Thomas) has made a very careful and comprehensive survey of con- 
ditions in these counties and believe his findings are entirely impartial 
and factual.” Based on the fact he doesn’t have the name of a single 
farmer he visited, and the fact he visited less than two-tenths of 1 
percent of the farms, do you still believe he made a “very careful and 
comprehensive survey of conditions in these counties” ? 

Mr. Morsz. I ala think for the type of investigation he was in- 
volved in, that you might apply such terminology. An experienced 
man, experienced in observations and such investigations—and Mr. 
Thomas, as I understand it, is such—he has worked in many areas in 
connection with drought disaster—such men can quickly get at the 
facts in such an investigation. You can make observations drivin 
through areas about the condition of livestock and available feed. 
For example, I drove twice during the Christmas holidays across Texas 
and New Mexico and Arizona, and could see much of the livestock 
conditions, available feed on the ground, just driving through the 
country. 

Senator Symineron. So you believe your statement, “a very careful 
and comprehensive survey,” based on the record is correct? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Of course, along with his observations he had sta- 
tistical and other information available to him. A careful workman 
would have that as a background while he was making his personal 
observations and inquiries. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you expect that he would visit the 
county chairmen and the members of the ASC committees ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Not neceessarily. As I understood it, we had checked 
and rechecked this area previously. As I understood it, he was pri- 
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marily interested in stopping at farms and inquiring of individual 
farmers, “Are you going to make it through with the roughage that 
you have and with your feed supplies a with what you normally 
would buy?” I understand that generally he got the reply that “it 
will be close but I will make it through.” 

Senator Symrneron. So the fact this man, your investigator, can’t 
produce the name of a single county agent or single county committee- 
man he talked to, does not in any way, in your opinion, indicate his 
investigation was somewhat cursory. “He remembers no names of any 
farmers, no names of any E xtension agents, no names of any com- 
mitteemen with whom he visited ? 

Mr. Morse. I think that would not necessarily bring into question 
his investigation. He is a man of ability, proven ability. And as far 
as I know we have not had brought into question previously his work 
in connection with this type of investigation, nist the other work in 
which he is engaged. 

Senator Symineton. Now, Mr. Secretary, I have been told by Seere- 
tary Benson and by you and | by Mr. Scott and by Mr. D’Ewart that 
Missouri’s drought conditions just don’t meet the minimum stand- 
ards set up by the Department; that they fail to qualify under the 
criteria established to measure drought. Have you a copy with you 
of the standards that you use to measure drought ! 

Mr. Morse. We have certain regulations published in the Federal 
Register. These drought situations, Senator, are not the kind that 
can be set down on a scoreboard and calculated out. with precision. 
The duration of the drought, the type of season that has preceded the 
period in which we look at the area, and the type of farming are taken 
into account. As I have pointed out in previous hearings here in this 
committee, the Springfield,.Mo. region is a very intensive dairy area, 
for instance, in which there is regular milk income received by the 
farmers. 

Senator Symineton. I have been in business, and so have you, before 
we both came in Government. When you operate a business and make 
decisions, you make them on some standards, don’t you? Have you 
any written standards on drought, or regulations, that you give your 
men who go out in the States; or do you say, “You go out and make 
your report and file it with me and I will make a decision?” How do 
you handle that? 

Mr. Morse. We have broad guidelines for them. 

Senator Symrneton. Have you got a copy of those? 

Mr. Morse. The regulations were published in the Federal Register. 
I have here an administrative instruction to our field representatives 
and I would be glad to have them submitted for the record, if you 
would like, 

ieee yuh Symineton. I would be glad to have them, if I may for the 
recor 

(The instructions referred to are as follows :) 


USDA ADMINISTRATIVE INSTRUCTIONS 


Field representatives of the USDA Disaster Committee who are assigned to 
make surveys in the various States where major disasters are alleged to have 
occurred should observe the following instructions: 

1. Meet and travel with at least one member of the State USDA disaster 
committee through the entire area afflicted by the disaster. 


ma 
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2. Meet and. discuss conditions in the various counties with farmers and 
ranchers and with well-informed leaders such as county agents, FHA county 
supervisors, county commissioners, and businessmen residing in the respective 
counties. 

5. Obtain as much data as possible regarding rainfall, snowfall, or the damage 
caused by hurricanes or floods, whichever might be the nature of the disaster. 

4. Obtain as much information as possible regarding the crops that were 


grown during the current season and the previous season; the current supplies: 


of grain and roughage ; observe the condition of the livestock ; determine whether 
as a result of the disaster excessive disposals of livestock are necessary unless 
assistance is forthcoming, and make general inquiry regarding the economic 
situation of the farmers and ranchers affected. 

5. The first year of drought is not usually regarded as a major disaster, 
neither are hailstorms or early or late frosts. These are regarded as inherent 
risks in the business. 

6. The field representative customarily reports on the range and crop condi- 
tions and obtains as much factual information as possible regarding the per- 
centage of crops or pasture conditions as compared with normal conditions. The 
field representative is responsible for assembling the facts and for presenting 
in his written report his conclusions on conditions in as impartial a manner as 
is possible. 

7. The field representative's report shall mention the scope of the survey and 
the time spent,in the area. Detailed records of the individuals contacted and 
the statements made by them are not required. 

8. It is intended that the reports furnished by field representatives present 
a picture of conditions as clearly as possible and that the treatment of one State 
may .be identical with that in another: ; 

9. The field representative’s reports on the conditions he had observed, to- 
gether with the material which has been submitted by the State USDA disaster 
committee, are then reviewed by the USDA Disaster Committee and appropriate 
recommendations made to the Secretary for or against designation of the area. 

It is the responsibility of the committee to recommend the particular aid pro- 
gram that should be made available in designated areas. 

Under the terms of the law “major disaster” means any flood, drought, fire, 
hurricane, earthquake, storm, or other catastrophe in any part of the United 
States which, in the determination of the President, is or threatens to be of 
sufficient severity and magnitude to warrant disaster assistance by the Federal 
Government to supplement the efforts and available resources of States and 
local governments in alleviating the damage, hardship, or suffering caused there- 
by, and respecting which the governor of any State (or the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia) in which such catastrophe may occur 
or threaten certifies the need for disaster assistance under this act, and shall 
give assurance of expenditure of a reasonable amount of the funds of the govern- 
ment of such State, local governments therein, or other agencies, for the same 
or similar purposes with respect to such catastrophe.” 

In view of the foregoing the field representative in his written report indicates 
his understanding of the seriousness of the prevailing conditions. 


Mr. Morse. We use such field investigators all the time in connec- 
tion with the very difficult disaster problems. 

Senator Symineton. I understand that. They are field representa- 
tives, just like one has in business. 

Mr. Morsr. Now, this is a matter of appraisal of conditions. 
Through much of my lifetime I have worked with appraisers and 
farm managers, and in appraising land on which millions and millions 
of dollars are loaned—in fact, in the billions—you can’t set down a 

recise set of standards by which a man can go out and value land. 

ou can give him some broad guidelines, but you have to come back 
to the training and experience of the man. Working with the tre- 
mendous amount of variables, you must come back to the man’s judg- 
ment. In testimony in court after court it is accepted that it is a 
matter of opinion as to what is the value of land. And this matter 
of drought disaster, in the last analysis, is, to my mind, quite com- 
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parable. A man goes in, he makes an investigation that he considers 
adequate. He has worked in other States where the conditions are 
serious enough to be declared a major disaster, and he comes back 
with his opinion. We do not rely upon his opinion alone. 

We have a drought committee from the different agencies. They 
have their sources of information. All such information is brought 
together, and on that composite we determine that an area is or is not 
eligible for aid of a certain kind. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read into the 


record my question to the chairman of the Drought Committee and 
his answer. ; 

Senator SymrneTron. Have you any regulation, anything in writing, to which 
you can point and say, “This is the way we operate the drought program” ; 
instructions to the fieldmen about rules of conduct, what he should do, what 


he should do when he goes into a State? Is there anything like that which is 
written? 


Mr. Scott. No. 


Mr. Secretary, do you know about that January 23 press release 
issued against me by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Morse. I do not identify the date and the release. 

Senator Symineron. Well, in there there was a re ly that Missouri 
was denied drought relief because in 1956 it od ak ‘133 percent of 
her 10-year average for corn.” But, according to your own figures, 
in 1956 Arizona produced 340.6 percent of its 10-year average, Nevada 
produced 219.8 percent, Utah produced 263.7 percent, and Wyoming 
139.5 percent. t mention those States because they got the relief we 
did not get. And on soybean production Missouri increased 86 per- 
cent over its 10-year average, South Dakota 165 percent, Ohio 50 
percent, and Texas 8,000 percent. 

On oat production, Missouri increased 17 percent over its 10-year 
average. Arizona increased 28 percent. 

On wheat production, Missouri increased 179 percent over its 10- 
year average; Arizona 318.6 percent. 

Would you care to comment on whether you feel that based on these 
figures the percentage of your average is important, especially as you 
know none of this average increase was in the drought part of 
Missouri ? 

Mr. Morsr. I would be very happy to comment on it. You cannot 
take any one set of figures or statistics and make a competent appraisal 
of whether farmers in an area are in such dire need that the area 
should be declared a major disaster area under Public Law 875. We 
naturally look at such production. Arizona, as you know, is a State 
of great contrasts. Arizona has fertile irrigation areas—— 

Scie Symineron. I have run cattle in Arizona over a good many 
years, so I know something of that 

Mr. Morse. And Arizona has some of the most productive land in 
the United States. And in other areas, wide areas, of Arizona, there 
is little or no crop production. In such areas there is only dryland 
production that in time of drought produces little or nothing. 

Senator Symineton. My next question is about cattle. You made a 
previous statement in these hearings, as I remember it, that cattle 
were up in Missouri over the 1955 number. But the record shows that 
is not right. The Department of Agriculture figures show the total 
cattle numbers are about the same.. But your same reports also show 
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that in the more meaningful category, “Cows and heifers 2 years and 
older,” Missiouri has only 92 percent of her 1946-55 average. 

Mr. Alfred C. Brittain, State statistician for the Department of 
Agriculture, reports: 

The number of milk cows declined 4 percent during the year. The number 
on hand is the lowest inventory reported since 1929. Reduction was due mainly 
to shortages of pasture and roughage. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Morsr. What was the date of my observation there? 

Senator Symrneron. I don’t know. It was in these hearings. You 
made a statement about the cattle. We checked the figures and found 
out it was not right. 

Mr. Morse. If I remember correctly, that was before our official 
Heures became available. They are now available as of January 1 by 
official report of February 14. They show, according to memoranda 
here, that cattle and calves on Missouri farms remained the same— 
were the same on January 1, 1957, as a year earlier. 

Senator Symrneton. That is what I said. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Up to February 14, the time these became avail- 
able, there was speculation of a possible increase. That is, speaking of 
the United States as a whole. Instead, when the figures came out, 
were Officially available, there was some decline throughout the 
United States, the first in a number of years. 

The tendency among milk cows has been in commercial milk pro- 
duction areas, for cow numbers to go down and production per cow to 
goup. There has been an increase in milk production while the num- 
ber of cows milked has been decreasing in many instances. 

Senator Symrneron. Now, Mr. Secretary, you questioned the need 
for assistance to Missouri drought stricken counties. Almost every 
day there are letters in Missouri papers indicating everybody is finally 
beginning to realize this problem. The farmers leave the land because 
they are forced to give up. You have mentioned the average daily 
sales of milk in the market, in the Missouri market being above those 
of a year ago. 

Do you know that the drought areas for which figures are available 
show similar figures ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not have this statistical information with me. 

Senator Symrineton. I believe that that isa mistake. I would want 
to correct a misstatement of fact, but that is the information given to 
me by members of my staff working on this problem. 

Mr. Morse. In extending drought assistance we do not, as you know, 
provide feed for commercial dairy herds and poultry and hog produc- 
tion nor for cattle feeders. So that what dairymen do—as I testified 
before, in a commercial milk production area like around Springfield, 
Mo., is to produce a large part of the milk from purchased feed rather 
than from feed grown. 

Senator Symineron. I appreciate that. But you explained all the 
reasons why you haven't given aid to Missouri, over a 5-year period, 
that you have to other States. But when we check the explanations 
we find out disagreement. That is all I am trying to get into. 

For example, in December 1956, only 3 States in the drought area 
had a total monthly milk production less than December 1955. Mis- 
souri was one of those. When total yearly milk production for 1955 
and 1956 is compared, we find that six States, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
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Dakota, Texas, Utah and Wyoming had a greater increase, percent- 
agewise, than did Missouri. And “therefore, if that is true what I 
want to know, based upon your own Department figure, that Missouri 
pasture conditions are 26 percent of normal, and that is the lowest of 
any State in the United States except two, Texas and Oklahoma, and 
lower than any of the others you have given grain to, is why we did 
not also get feed. When you bring up these points we take them 
down. I think it is fair to say the record does not bear out your posi- 
tion. That is what I am trying to bring out. - 

Mr. Morse. The pasture condition which you quote—what is it— 
for a single month, or 2 months; or is it for the whole year or for the 
whole grazing season ¢ 

Senator Symrneron. It is the November 1 figure. 

Mr. Morse. You are just taking November 1, and that is toward the 
tail end of the grazing season. a of course that may not reflect the 
grazing season throughout the year. Missouri started off with a very 
good grazing season. They pr wanes within 18 percent, I believe that 
is the figure, of its normal hay production. And this dry weather that 
broke so heavily in Missouri over the State generally, came at the latter 
part of the summer and persisted during the fall. 

Senator Symineron. July 15. 

Mr. Morse. And that is quite a different situation than no feed 
throughout the whole year. 

Senator Symineron. Here is what I read: 


When total milk production for 1955 and 1956 is compared— 
that is, yearly milk production— 


we find that six States, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming had a greater increase, percentagewise, than Missouri did. 

Mr. Morse. Did you say Ohio? 

Senator Symineton. Yes; Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

Mr. Morse. I don’t believe we have had any drought aid i in Ohio— 
we had some aid in a small part of Ohio, which was a matter of exces- 
sive rains 

Senator Symineron. The question you brought up, as I remember 
it, laid great emphasis on increased production when you talked about 
it. We went back to check and found that the other States getting 
drought relief, that you have denied us, had more production than 
we did. 

Mr. Morse. Senator, I know of no reason why we should not have 
made Missouri or p: ts of Missouri eligible for feed grains for drought 
aid, if we had felt in our efforts to administer this program impar- 
tially that it should be made eligible for grain. You know that for 
large number of counties in the State, grazing of the soil-bank acres 
was made available. These are very difficult decisions. There are 
many areas in which it is very hard to determine whether the areas 
should be put in or kept out. We have had adjoining counties just 
across the line in Kansas in which we knew—lI think we eventually 
put all of Oklahoma in—where we knew that drought conditions were 
very difficult and very distressing, but we felt that in appraising the 
whole situation that the intensity of the hardship on the farmers had 
not reached the point where the area should be declared a major 
disaster. 
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Senator Symrneron. Have you ever read any of the written report 
Mr. Thomas made when he came back from Missouri ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not recall such. I normally do not receive such 
from different States. 

Beaton Symineton. Do you know whether he made a report or 
not? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you be interested to know that he 
didn’t make any written report? 

Mr. Morse. I understand that in dealing with drought and floods 
and disaster of various kinds that we often receive these reports by 
phone and orally and otherwise. At the same time, we have the 
various agencies with their field forces who are reporting in, where 
we request information by phone and otherwise in an effort to meet 
these disaster problems. 

Senator Symineton. Did you happen to read the recommendations 
that Mr. Scott made to the committee, or happen to hear them, if he 
didn’t make them in writing, which he didn’t ? 

Mr. Morse. The committee recommendations come to me in writing 
after the committee has met and discussed any area that is under 
question. The recommendations of the committee come to me then in 
writing. 

Senator Symineron. Would you be interested to know that Mr. 
Thomas did not make any recommendations to the Department of 
Agriculture after he came back ? 

Mr. Morse. You mean in writing ? 

Senator Symineron. No. He did not even make any verbal recom- 
mendations, according to Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Morse. Well, he may not have—and this of course is not uncom- 
mon. We ask these men to report facts and then based on these facts 
we develop judgments without necessarily asking for the recommen- 
dations of the investigators. That is again appraisal practice. When 
we sent an appraiser out to determine the value of the land in the 
organization I was with, we preferred that he not know why the 
evaluation was being asked. If the man wanted a loan 

Senator Symineron. I am talking about the recommendations Mr. 
Thomas made to your Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Morse. This is a comparable situation. We ask a man in mak- 
ing the appraisal—this is what Thomas was doing, apparently—to 
report the facts and analyze the facts and the conditions as he found 
them, and without assuming, then, to arrive at a recommendation. 
Recommendations, then, are the responsibility, first of all, of the 
Committee, and finally we must make the decisions. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, I don’t want to hold you, and 
would appreciate your answer being as short as possible, and I will 
try tomake my questions as short as possible. ; 

Are you the Chairman of the Drought Committee? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Who is? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Scott is the Chairman. 

Senator Syaneron. Who are the members of the Drought Com- 
mittee? 
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Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I do have to go now and sign the crop 
report. I will be back—I could be here by 8:15. Mr. Scott can carry 
on. 

Senator Syaneron. Mr. Chairman, I would rather wait, if I may, 
until Secretary Morse gets back. 

Senator Hotianp. If you can be back this afternoon, I would think 
Senator Symington could conclude with you this afternoon. 

Mr. Morss. I will be here shortly after 3: 15. 

Senator Symineron. Let’s say 3:30, so you won’t have to rush, 
if that is satisfactory to the chairman. 

Senator Hottanp. That is satisfactory. 

But I notice Senator Kerr was scheduled for today, and hasn’t 
been here. Senator Johnson is scheduled for tomorrow. 

Are any of these other gentlemen here ? 

Mr. Marsu. I am here, but my testimony isn’t ready yet. 

Mr. Morse. May I suggest that Mr. Scott can supply the answer 
to the last question of who is on the committee. 

Senator Symrneron. I would rather ask you. I am beginning 
to think that your knowledge of Missouri is one of the things that is 
hurting us. I wish you knew more about some of these other States 
that have gotten relief. 

Senator Hottanp. What I would suggest is that we proceed with 
Mr. Scott, and then if we come to a dead end we will recess until you 
get back. What time will you get back? 

Mr. Morse. It should be 8: 15 or 3:20. This report has to be signed 
just ahead of 3 o’clock to officially release it. 

Senator Hotianp. All right Senator Symington, you don’t have 
to proceed if you don’t want to, but if there are matters on which 
Mr. Scott can give the answers now 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I want to be very frank about 
this situation. Senator Williams and I have asked for fiscal informa- 
tion. I am becoming disturbed about the practice and procedures of 
the Department of Agriculture, not only as it affects the unnen of 
drought, but also as it affects the allocation of money under law. I 
make no charges of any kind whatsoever about anything. But I do 
think, Mr. Chairman, that it is a matter which has to be discussed 
in some detail at some time. I am not satisfied, as a former busmess- 
man, with the nature of the records and the accounting procedures 
going on in this Department. I have discussed these matters with 
Mr. Scott, as far as the drought situation is concerned, at great length, 
sir. I have discussed them in his office. 

I believe, Mr. Scott, it was about 3 hours ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Before proceeding with other activities with 
respect to this matter, I would like to be sure that Mr. Morse under- 
stands just what the situation is. 

For example, Mr. Chairman, the record shows that we were in a 
desperate drought situation in our State last fall. We were turned 
down twice after assurances were given by the USDA investigator to 
the chairman of the State ASC that we would get relief. We were not 
given relief. We were told at one point that our people could visit 
with the Secretary of Agriculture at the much-advertised meeting in 
Wichita. None of them saw the Secretary of Agriculture, let alone 
the President. We finally, in desperation, pled that another investiga- 
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tor be sent out to our State to look over our drought situation. The 
Governor of Missouri thereupon called a special meeting in his offices 
in the State capitol, at which Mr. Thomas, the new investigator, ap- 
peared. Mr. Thomas assured us that he would do his best to get the 
facts. The record show, however, that he traveled as much as 300 
miles in a single day, going through 10 or 11 counties on that day. I 
notice that Mr. Morse says, if he were a good man, he could probably 
get the information riding through in his car. The record shows he 
came back here without the name of a single man with whom he talked 
in Missouri, except the two gentlemen with whom he traveled. 

Senator Hotianp. What is the official position of Mr. Thomas, who 
has several times been mentioned here? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, he is a part-time worker that I have, 
along with several other men, who make these field checks on call. 

Senator Hotianp. Where does he live? 

Mr. Scorr. He lives here in Washington. He was for many years 
in the Farm Credit Administration in the appraisal department of 
the Federal land bank and for the latter years of his service there— 
and he is a retired man—in the latter years of his service he was in 
charge of the nationwide appraisal system. He is a man with a great 
deal of appraisal experience, sir. 

ene Hortzianp. Do you remember the name of the other investi- 
gator ¢ 

Senator Symineron. Well, I never saw either of them. One came 
from Nevada and one from Utah, I think. I think one’s name was 
Dahl, and the other was Allen. 

Mr. Scorr. One of the men was was Harvey Dahl; he is a rancher in 
Nevada. We have used him off and on for 314 years or so in several 
of the States. Mr. Allen is a dairy farmer in the Utah Valley near 
Salt Lake City. He has been on the State ASC committee, agriculture 
stabilization committee, for several years; has been its chairman. We 
have used him, Mr. Chairman, in making some of these checkups. 

Senator Hotianp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hornanp. Am I to understand that on 2 different occasions, 
where checkups were required or requested of the Department of Agri. 
culture, on 1 of which occasions Mr. Dahl and Mr. Allen went and 
reported, and on another occasion Mr. Thomas went and reported? 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. é 

Senator Symirneron. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. What hap- 
pened was that parts of Missouri suddenly had the worst decent 
we have ever known at that time of the year. Counties which average 
3% inches got less than a quarter of an inch. And so many requests 
were made, including requests from the then Governor Donnelly to 
the President ; and also to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator Hotianp. Do you have the approximate dates of these two 
checks ? 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I remember a request was 
made on October 11 to Secretary Benson when he was in the State. 
We became desperate for lack of feed. 

Senator HoLianp. 1956? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 


Senator Hotitanp. And was that the occasion when Mr. Dahl—— 
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Senator Symrneton. No, Mr. Chairman, they came out later, after 

that. . 
Then something unfortunate happened.. According to the then 
State ASC chairman, these two Agriculture Department investiga- 
tors told him they were going to recommend to Washington that we 
get some of the drought relief that was going to so many other States. 
But we were denied that relief. 

This story was passed around over the State as things get around. 
So we were very disappointed, especially as the drought was gettin 
worse, and the need for feed was getting worse. We were shocked an 
disappointed to have Washington, with all its talk about grassroots 
control, take a different position than that the two gentlemen in ques- 
tion told the State ASC they were going to take. 

Senator Horianp. About what was the date of that? 

Senator Symrneron. That was in the latter part of 1956, Mr. Chair- 
man, the last of November. 

Senator Hotzanp. About the last of November there came the un- 
favorable ruling from the Department of Agriculture? 

Senator Symrneron. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. That was the first ruling following your request 
of October 11? 

Senator Symincton. No. On October 11 Secretary Benson said 
he would make a decision quickly. He was in Missouri campaignin 
on October 11. He said he would make a decision quickly. He did. 
He denied us all drought relief of any kind whatever except the right 
to graze the already arid pastures which the sun, of course, hit just 
like it hit all other pastures. ; 

Mr. Benson gave us that meaningless right, but denied us every- 
thing else. Then later on they sent out the two gentlemen in question. 
I have given you the chronology on that, sir. 

After the first of the year, when Congress reconvened, I did my best 
to present to the Department of Agriculture the critical need our 
State had for drought relief, because you see, in effect, we have had 
» years of drought. Most of these States we are talking about which 
have gotten this relief have gotten their drought for the first time 
this year. 

After 5 years of drought, relief in the form of emergency credit, 
which we finally did get in January of 1957, meant little to our farmers 
as compared to others. The new Governor called a meeting of his 
drought committee. We have a very fine drought committee, Mr. 
chairman. It has on it the top peuple in the State from the stand- 
point of agriculture; the head of the land grant college, I believe, is a 
member. And there is also the chairman of the State ASC, the presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau, and other farm organizations, and the 
Director of the Extension Service. These people all unanimously 
recommended that something be done about this drought problem in 
Missouri. 

As a result, the new Governor, James T. Blair, called a special 
drought meeting in his office. My recollection is that was the last part 
of January. I flew out and went to the meeting. Mr. Thomas also was 
there. The various members of the State drought committee presented 
their plea to Mr. Thomas. He did not say much of anything at that 
time. H said he would go out to find out what it was all about, When 
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he got back here to Washington, the result of his trip was. that we 
were still-without a pound of grain or any hay for drought relief. 

Finally, in January of this year, we were given emergency credit 
terms for the first time. So I became interested in what Mr. Thomas 
had done; and I want you to know, in all sincerity, and on the record, 
because if Mr. Morse is not too busy, I would like him to read it, that 
this is the most remarkable management operation I have ever seen in 
private business or in Government. 

Senator Hottanp. Did the Thomas visit and the spot check follow 
the meeting with the Governor’s drought committee you have just 
told us about ? 

Senator Symrneron. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We met on a 
Friday afternoon, as I remember now, February 1. Mr. Thomas went 
that evening to a town in Pettis County where he spent the night. 
The next day, Saturday, he started out. Despite everybody knowing 
the heavy traffic around small towns on a Saturday, he visited 10 
counties on that Saturday, and traveled hundreds of miles. He could 
not even remember where he had lunch on that day. He did remem- 
ber where he spent the night. He said when he came back to Wasli- 
ington he had no names of anybody he talked to, any farmers, any 
committee men or any extension agents. He did not even submit any 
names when he came back. He did not submit any written report of 
any kind whatever to his superiors in the Department of Agriculture. 

So there was no possible way as a representative of the people of 
Missouri I could check on the accuracy of anything of any kind that 
he had done in our State. 

The next day, Mr. Chairman, was Sunday. Mr. Thomas covered, 
as I remember it, another 10 or 11 counties. He traveled 331 miles on 
that day, working from 8 until 6 o’clock. If anybody knows that 
country down there, the Ozark country, if you travel 331 miles between 
8 and 6 o’clock, you haven’t much time to do much talking. 

The next day, which would be Monday, the 4th, he did another long 
day’s traveling, 182 miles. The day after that he entrained for St. 
Louis. 

We have articles from the Kansas City and St. Louis papers, and 
many articles from the Springfield and other papers, about farmers 
losing their land because they can’t hold their cattle. All these sta- 
tistics and graphs and explanations don’t mean much to these unfor- 
tunate people, especially when the drought in the State of Missouri 
has been declared as bad as any other State in the Union, with pasture 
conditions worse than most. 

Now, Mr. Morse stated one of the reasons we were given none of 
these excess Government stocks to preserve our farmers from bank- 
ruptcy was because the State, overall, had a better than average return 
in most of its grain and feed crops. But Missouri is some 600 miles 
long from northwest to southeast, and what ag to in one part of the 
State, Mr. Chairman—you come from a State that has a great varia- 
tion in weather—can’t have much to do with another portion of the 
State. A man can get an unusual crop up in northeast Missouri, but 
that cannot help a man with a very poor crop in southwest Missouri. 

In any case, what I was pointing out to Mr. Morse was that, in. 
many of the States that did get a tremendous amount of the type 
and character of help we did not get one cent of, the increase in grain 
crops was far greater in 1956 than it was in Missouri. My problem 
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as a representative of Missouri, is to attempt to justify the increasing 
resentment against the way this program is being operated. Other 
States are getting drought relief’ Missouri is not. 

I have thousands of letters from people who are deeply resentful 
of the way this operation has been handled by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Senator Hottanp. For the record, am I correct in my understand- 
ing that the southwest portion of your State is the portion most seri- 
ously affected ? 

Senator Symrneton. At this time, that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hotianp. And that is the portion in which the checkups, 
the two checkups that you have been talking about, were made? 

Senator Symrneton. In the main, yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hortanp. In other words, around Springfield and from 
Springfield out westerly towards the Kansas border and southerly 
toward the Arkansas border and southwesterly toward the border of 
the State? 

Senator Symincron. That is correct. I remember meeting the 
Chairman in Springfield in the fall of 1953. The situation down 
there has been roughly the same. We have the figures. In the last 
5 years, at least 4 of those 5 years have been the 4 worst years in its 
entire history from the standpoint of drought. 

And yet again, for reasons which were purely technical and, in my 
opinion, completely unsound, and which involve a great deal of mal- 
administration, these same Missouri farmers who are losing their land 
watch the figures from the Department of Agriculture which show 
that Missouri is considered in as bad a shape as any other State, 
and they know farmers in adjacent States that are getting aid, but 
they are not. 

Senator Hortanp. Now, unless you have some further questions 
for Mr. Scott, I would suggest we all be back here in 20 minutes. 

Senator Symtneton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. I would like to say this for the record. I am not 
familiar with the details of the drought situation in Missouri, but I 
have dealt with Senator Symington as a top Government official in 
three different high-level capacities he has served in and I have always 
found him one that was willing to listen to your case and give you 
consideration if you had a good case. I never knew of a better admin- 
istrative official than you were, Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota must realize what it means to me to 
have him say as fine a thing as that. I am very grateful to him. 

I can only say that it was my desire to serve him well at all times, 
on problems comparable to those which we are discussing here. 

Senator Youne. There would be a better relationship if the Mem- 
bers of Congress could go to administrative officials and have them 
listen to their cases with open minds. Most of the time you can resolve 
your problems. I don’t know anything about the merits of this case, 
but I have had the experience of going to administrative officials who 
wouldn’t even listen to your case, who had already made up their minds 
long before you went to see them. 

Senator Hottanp, The subcommittee will rise until 3:20. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 3:20 p, m. 
of the same day.) 
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Senator Hotianp. Senator Symingtop, ou may resume, 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you mentioned November 1 as a particular time 
on pasture. ; 

Mr. Morsz, I believe that you indicated that was when the low 
percentage occurred that you were quoting. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to read very briefly into the 
record the pasture of Missouri against Arizona, for example, 1956. 
January 1, not asked of Farmers, February 1, not asked of farmers, 
March 1, not asked of farmers. April 1, 65 percent of normal for 
Missouri, 75 percent of normal for Arizona. May 1, 55 percent Mis- 
souri; 83 percent, Arizona; June 1, 63 percent, Missouri; 63 percent, 
Arizona; = 1, 68 percent, Missouri; 74 percent Arizona. August 1, 
75 percent, Missouri; 76 percent, Arizona. September 1, 71 percent, 
Missouri; 77 percent, Arizona. October 1, 43 percent, Missouri; 71 
percent, Arizona. November 1, 26 percent, Missouri; 64 percent, 
Arizona. And December 1, not asked, nor have we any information 
for this year. I place those figures in the record. 

Now, I ask this question. 

Five hundred and ninety counties, or parts of counties, in 12 States 
have been designated for the free grain program. You stated, and 
reemphasized at times, the fact that the Springfield milking shed area 
is a deficit grain area, that they normally buy grain and that this 
was one of the reasons for denying this aid. 

How many of the 590 counties that are getting grain aid now are 
deficit counties? 

Mr. Morse, I would judge there are quite a lot of them that are 
deficits as far as grain is coneerned. However, there are in many 
instances, and very substantial areas, entirely dependent upon graz- 
ing. In other cases farmers and ranchers depend upon grazing and 
roUeDAge. Whereas the type of farming operation in the grain deficit 
areas of Missouri are such that it is a part of normal farming to buy 
feed. This applies not only to corn as such but there is a large com- 
mercial feed business. Whereas in many counties in the drought 
designated areas, for grazing types of foundation herds livestock, there 
would be normally no purchase of feed or comparatively little com- 
pared with the type of operation there is in Missouri. 

When you compare Missouri and Arizona, of course, you have two 
very totally different geographic locations, types of farming and many 
other major differences. 

Senator Symineron. I understand that. 

Mr. Morss. And it would be hard to make direct comparisons. 

Senator SymineTon. Right. Some of the land in Arizona above 
the desert line, however, is pretty close to some of the land in Missouri. 

Now, we were talking about who composes the drought committee. 
You were going to tell us who is on your drought committee. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Scott, who is 1 of our 6 group directors, serves as 
chairman. The Commodity Stabilization Service is represented, and 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, which, although not a direct part of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment any longer, is good enough to have a representative sit in and 
supply such information as they can. 

Senator Symineton. Do you keep minutes of the meetings? 

Mr. Morst. Do you want me to finish ? 
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Senator Symrneron. I beg your pardon, I thought you had. 

Mr. Morse. The Federal extension Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, Budget and Finance, the General Counsel, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, the Secretary’s Office is represented, and the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation. 

Now, as to records of the meetings, those, I believe, are only recorded 
in recommended decisions and such statements supporting those recom- 
mendations as the committee agrees upon. 

Senator Symineron. In the meeting we had with Mr. Scott, when 
we asked about the standards, he said: 

It has to be a matter of judgment. I don’t see how you could set up a standard 
for measuring a drought. I wish we could. 

How can you correlate that observation from the Chairman with 
the consistent statement from many people in the Department of 
Agriculture that we didn’t get up to the standards required for drought 
relief. If you have no standards, how can you refuse to give aid 
because Missouri is not up to the standards, or down to them, depend- 
ing on how you look at it? 

Mr. Morse. In arriving at judgments, in dealing with a problem 
such as disasters, there are many variations—disaster, of course, is not 
a matter of drought alone, we have other types of disaster. 

It becomes a matter of overall judgment, which takes into considera- 
tion many factors. We weigh the best information available in com- 
parison with situations in other areas. We arrived at a judgment 
and that is what it is, as you have expressed, as to whether a drought 
or other disaster is severe enough to be designated under this Public 
Law 875 as a major disaster. 

Senator Symrneron. I have read these laws. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, to the best of my knowledge, had more authority without 
the necessity for accounting for that authority when it comes to the 
expenditure of public money than anybody in the Government. 

We talk about standards, your own testimony and that of Mr. Scott. 
But there really aren’t any standards. The standards are what le 
feel at a particular meeting when a decision is to be made as to whether 
or not a State gets aid. To me, as a businessman, that cannot be a 
standard of ee 

When we got to this question of who is on the committee I asked 
Mr. Scott, who sat on the committee. He said: 

It varies as to who happens to be in town, but we get a career employee from 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, Extension Service, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. We have one of our men, usually a nember from the General Counsel’s 


office here. We usually have one from the Soil Bank Division and Crop Divi- 
sion— 


and I want to point out the word “usually”— 


and often one of the men from the Crop Reporting Service and someone from 
the Farm Credit Administration. I believe that is about it. 


So, apparently, whoever happens to be in the building just goes up 
and sits in on the drought meetings. Functioning ‘aul the struc- 
ture of that list, as I read it, doesn’t really mean very much. 

Mr. Morse. That is the reason I named agencies. These men have 
broad responsibilities. They are usually—well, I would say invari- 
ably men of experience and judgment. To the extent that they are 
available, it has been my observation that the same people who work 
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with this program tend to be the ones that represent a particular agency 
from meeting to meeting. If we feel that there is someone in the 
Department that has a knowledge about current situations, within 
an area, whether they are in one of these agencies or not, or one who 
does not normally sit on the committee, we have no hesitancy in hav- 
ing them in, because we are trying to get the best and soundest judg- 
ment possible. 

These are very difficult and, as you say, hard decisions to weigh. 
One time we had over a thousand counties declared disaster, and we 
were dealing with States all the way from Virginia to California. It 
is a big problem of how to weigh different situations and do a sound 
administrative job with such wide variations. It is extremely diffi- 
cult. We do our best. 

Senator Symineron. I say to you with all deference, I don’t care 
how much you do for other States; but I do care that over a period 
of years, the period you have been in the Department, and you know 
Missouri, we have not been able to get the relief for our counties that 
other States have gotten for theirs. 

As to whether or not your operations when you were in private agri- 
cultural business were in these lean counties, I do not know. But 
the record speaks for itself and the mail I am continuing to get speaks 
for itself. That is why I am trying to get cleared up on this matter. 

As I get it, based on the Drought Committee chairman’s statement, 
that committee is whomever happens to be in town. 

You have certain quasi-judicial bodies in the Government I know 
something about, like the CAB, the FCC, the Federal Reserve Board. 
When they operate, decisions which affect the lives and fortunes of 
citizens, utilizing hundreds of millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money, they don’t operate on the basis of whoever happens to be in 
town. They operate on the basis of a matured opinion, where past 
experience and decisions reflect the future ones. 1 will say to you in 
all honesty that this operation is completely unique as against any- 
thing I have ever seen either in private business or in Government. 
I feel I owe it to you to be frank. 

Mr. Morse. I appreciate your frankness. The record again should 
not be left without showing that in this approximately 314 years, aid 
went into Missouri of over $32 million including credit, money loaned 
to farmers. The feed grain, for instance, $16.5 million, and some $2 
million plus for allocations for hay. So we have been aware of past 
difficulties, and have extended assistance to Missouri. This year we 
have not felt that the intensity of the drought and the situation of the 
farmers was such that feed green and hay should be supplied by 
governmental subsidy. 

Now, as to my personal knowledge, Senators. My parents moved 
from south Iowa to southwest Missouri before I was born. I was 
born in Newton County. I grew up there and went to high school 
there and farmed there for several years before I went to the 
university. 

Senator Symineton. I understand. 

Mr. Morss. And while I was in business 26 years headquartered in 
St. Louis, there was no time that I know of when we did not have 
the management and appraising of land through southern Missouri 
and on into Arkansas and Oklahoma and adjoining States. 
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I have personally appraised lots of farms through this general area. 

I think I have very intimate knowledge of the area’s resources, 
While I was farming there I was engaged in livestock farming. Cat- 
tle was my main operation. And we had dry spells and drought and 
I know the problems firsthand of dealing with dry weather. I tried 
to have feed reserves and went through droughts on my own. It is 
characteristic of that area which borders on the drier, shorter rainfall 
area further west, to have short droughts in the summer. They may 
come in the fall, as this did in the fall of 1956. 

I was interested, if I remember the figures correctly, that as of 
September 1 there, there was a 75 percent—was it—pasture condi- 
tion in Missouri? 

Senator Symrneton. September 1 was 71 as against 77. October, 
43 as against 71. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Well, you see up to September and that was clear 
through the summer and starting the fall, Missouri still had over 70 
percent pasture condition. It was after that that the cessation of 
rain began to take effect. so that the drought last year was largely felt 
in the fall. We have taken that into consideration. 

Senator Symineron. I think all that is in the record already. 

Now, as long as you mentioned what you have done for Missouri, 
I would like to put in the record the fact that of all the States, 
Missouri alone has made a really sizable contribution to the need of 
its drought-stricken farmers. From 1953 up to the present time, the 
Federal Government has put $18,616,525 into these drought programs 
in Missouri. During the same period Missouri invested $7,504,852 in 
the 1953-54 aid program, and that is a sum equal to 40 percent of the 
Federal contribution. So I get some pleasure out of your suggestion, 
because even when you include loans, Missouri is the only State in 
the United States that is anywhere near 25 percent of Federal as- 
sistance, which is the recommendation you have made before this 
committee this morning. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. It has been of interest. The last time that we 
were recording testimony on this, you referred to a bill pending in 
the Missouri Legislature. 

Senator Symrneron. Right. 

Mr. Morse. A bill to provide $10 million. It is my understanding 
that the bill is still pending, that there has been no action. There 
is a new Governor, and if this distress was so acute and with Missouri 
having this precedent of having stepped forward in a previous year 
and spent several million dollars on drought aid—why is there no 
action to relieve the situation within the State with the legislature 
meeting ? 

Senator Symineron. Well, I will answer that for you. I think 
you can answer much of it yourself. A great many farmers are now 
off the land because, as everybody knows, they could not stay without 
help. The rains have come, and those left are in better shape. But 
a lot of people have been destroyed due to the action of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the meantime. I also understand there is now 
a seeding problem up in the northwest part of the State. 

But it is true, is it not, that over the 5-year average, Missouri, 
which has gotten nothing in drought aid in 1956, is closer to what 
you are now recommending to this committee in State support as 
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against Federal contribution than any other State in the Union; isn’t 
that true ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; I believe that is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Twenty-three and a half percent including 
loans, 40 percent not including loans. 

Mr. Morse. We have recognized the Missouri aid program of a 
past year and appreciate that help to farmers. 

Senator Syminetron. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have some questions 
here from a telegram I would like the Secretary to comment on, and 
then I will be through, and I express my gratitude to you for letting 
me take this time. 

This telegram comes from Mr. Fred Heinkel, one of the people, I 


believe, you will agree knows as much about Missouri farming as 
youdo. He says: 


In 1951 excessive rainfall and floods left paths of destruction across the 
State of Missouri, destroying property in metropolitan centers, ravaging farm- 
lands in the State’s most fertile valleys, and eroding the soil over wide areas. 

Would you agree that was true? 

Mr. Morse. In what year was that ? 


Senator Symrneron. 1951, when we had the floods. Do you remem- 
ber about that ? 


Mr. Morse. I would have to check back on specific years, and specific 
conditions. 

Senator Symrneton. I think that is right. 

Mr. Morsr. Of course, Missouri bottomlands, many of them are 
subject to flooding. It is part of the usual situation, periodic floodings, 
especially down through the southern part of the State, where they 
have these rapid runoffs. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Heinkel continues: 


Every year since 1951, drought conditions have prevailed, in varying degrees 
of severity over the State. Hardest hit is southwest Missouri, where the whole 
economy has suffered markedly. Weather records show an accumulated rainfall 


deficiency of more than 5 feet since 1952 in most of this area. 


Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Morse. I believe that it is correct that there has been a deficit 
accumulated in southern Missouri. Of course, the fact that this has 
been relieved by intermittent rains makes it a different situation than 
in some other areas. There have been crops in the area without the 
almost unbroken drought situation that has been prevailed in the 
worst part of some of the other drought area. 

Senator Symineron. Then Mr. Heinkel continues: 


While we are not ready to concede that Missouri is becoming a permanently 
arid State we do believe that as a result of continued and frequently recurring 
drought, we have a problem which must be dealt with by both a long-range water 
conservation program and an emergency program that will meet individual needs. 

To this end, we offer the following recommendations: 

1. State participation in an emergency program is desirable provided it is 
administered equitably among the designated States. In the past, the Federal 
Government has ignored State-initiated programs. With its giant “hay-lift’’ 


program, Missouri did more than any other State to aid its drought-stricken 
farmers. 


Would you agree to that? 
Mr. Morse. Does he identify the year ? 


Senator Symineton. No, but I think I could identify it as 1953- 
1954. I was in on that. 
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Mr. Morse. I presume that was when the State appropriated money. 

Senator SymineTon. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. I believe that was 1954. And-an a more severe drought 
the next year the State was not active, in extending such aid, 

Senator Symineton. Then Mr. Heinkel said: 

Yet, when the need was critical this past year, we were denied Federal 
assistance of any consequence, while it was given to neighboring States. We are 
opposed to financial participation by the State in a surplus feed grain distribution 
program, sinee the surplus grain already belongs to the taxpayers of the United 
States which include Missouri residents. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Morse. As the testimony which I placed in the record, here 
shows, and from the body of opinion that we are firmly convinced 
exists—to get these aid programs handled effectively and in the in- 
terests of the public gener: aie , as well as for farmers being assisted— 
participation on the “part of the State and local government is very 
important. 

Senator Symineton. We have been over this question of standards, 
I think it is clear there are no formal standards you apply, and that 
there is no record kept comparable to the records kept in any good 
business or any other Government agency. The last investigator you 
sent out there can’t even tell the name of any farmer or any ex- 
tension act, or any committeemen, or county chairman, he talked with, 
while he was out in Missouri. He just didn’t keep any record. So 
there are no standards and he made no written report. 

Mr. Heinkel continues: 


Standards must be established for the purpose of determining the designation 
of drought areas and those standards must be based upon actual crop and 
pasture conditions in a given area. The procedure now in effect seems to dis- 
regard factual information in favor of political expediency. 

Would you care to comment on that ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 1 would say, sir, that the last charge is certainly 
not correct. I would comment further, sir, that most of the aid and 
the designation of disaster areas, has been in areas where the party of 
which I am not a member is the dominant political party. The big 
regions benefiting by this relief have been across the South, including 
Missouri. We certainly have looked at need for disaster aid as im- 
partially as we could, The people who supply us factual information 
and help us appraise conditions are for most part career people and 


we certainly would not want to bring them into political considera- 
tions. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

The next point: 

8. Adequate emergency funds must be made available to implement Pubuic 
Law 875 and other disaster relief authorities. 


Would you care to comment on that— 


adequate emergency funds must be made available to implement Public Law 
875 and other disaster relief authorities. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. That, of course, is why the President in Jan- 
uary asked for an additional $76,000,000 authorization. Then on 
March 5, the implementing legislation S. 1526 was recommended and 
the request to which I have testified here, for an additional $25 million 
was submitted to Congress. We agree that the Federal Government 
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should have the authority and the funds with which to discharge its 
responsibilities. 
nator Symineron. The next point: 
4. Long-term, low-interest rate credit must be made available in an amount 


adequate to meet the need. The credit problem of Missouri farmers in the { 
drought areas has been made acute by a 5-year cumulative need. 


Apparently, you all didn’t think it was very acute. What would be 
your comment on that? 

Mr. Morse. I would be glad to comment on that. I had some 
checking done on the way loans are being paid and on land values in 
Missouri. 

Senator Symrneron. Southwest Missouri ? 

Mr. Morse. These are not broken down by parts of the State. 

Senator Symrneron. We are talking about the drought area. 
Twenty-eight counties of the drought area. 

Mr. Morse. As you know, in Missouri some ninety-odd counties 
were declared sufficiently distressed with drought pasture conditions to 
permit grazing on soil-bank acreages. The drought stfuck widely 
across the State. There has been a dry situation quite widespread 
throughout Missouri. Such information as I had shows a better pay- 
ment record on loans this year than in 1954 and 1955—a small change 
but some improvement. You would be interested to know that land 
values on an index basis of 1947-49 is 100 in Missouri; 1954, was up 
to 123; 1955, 130; 1956, 134. That is March 1956. By July 1956, they 
had gone up another 7 points and then from July to last November 
through this dry period, there was another 4-point gain. 

Now, I recognize that part of that undoubtedly reflects the very 
large crop out-turn in Missouri. 

Senator Symineton. No, Mr. Secretary. Your figures about in- 
creases in capital value don’t mean much. Take a man with a farm 
today that is worth $15,000. Out of that farm he gets the money 
necessary to educate his children and the food to feed his family. You 
say it is important if that farm goes up to $20,000 in value. But I 
submit, if the man sold the farm for $20,000, and invested the money, 
he would probably not get over 4 percent. That is $800 a year. He 
can’t live on that with his family. Therefore, all of this talk about 
land capital increase to me is totally irrelevant to what we are talking 
about, which is the income a farmer must have to live. 

Increased land values are all over the United States, to some degree 
due to inflation, but it hasn’t got much to do with what a man gets off 
a farm. The facts are that, under your administration, averages for 
1952 as against 1956, wages have gone up 22 percent, corporate profits 
after taxes have gone up 33 percent, stock-market prices have gone up 
77 percent, and farm income has gone down 30 percent. In addition, 
farm parity has dropped from 100 to 83, talking of the 1956 average 
as against 1952. Last month parity was 80, which is as low as any 
average year since 1939. 

Now, I didn’t want to get into that aspect of it, because we are talk- 
ing about the drought situation. But when you attempt to justify 
the problem of a drought farmer in southwest Missouri by giving the 
increased capital-asset valuation of the overall farms of Missouri, I 
don’t think we are getting anywhere in our effort to get this problem 
on the table. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Hottanp. Just a moment. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morse. May I respond to this last reply on the record? 
Senator Symrneron. I would be glad to have that. 


(Statement filed by Under Secretary Morse on land values is as 
follows: 


Areas hard hit by the drought show declines in land values. Land values 
declined in the 4 months ending November 1, 1956, by 2 percent in Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah. This is counter to the trend in 
other areas. 

Missouri land prices increased instead of going down. 

My point is: Land values tend to reflect the economic prospects of a farming 


area. This is especially true since farmers continue to be the principal pur- 
chasers of farmland. 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read one more 
question in the record and then go to the live quorum that has been 
called. If the Secretary is going to respond to what I just said, let 
him respond to this one, also. 

Senator Hotitanp. We can come back. 


Senator Symrneron. I think this would be all right, if it is permiss- 
ible with you. 


Mr. Heinkel’s next statement is: 
Existing agricultural programs— 
It isn’t the next; I skipped a couple in the interest of time— 


should be amended so as to help farmers in drought areas. For example, July 
and August are likely to be dry months in Missouri, yet many farmers are forced 
to try to make a corn crop during that time. Wheat can be grown with winter 
and early spring moisture in most of Missouri, but farmers do not have the 
acreage allotments necessary to grow wheat. Southwest Missouri, where drought 
conditions are most severe, finds that none of the existing programs, including 
the soil bank, can be of material assistance to farmers in that area. It should 
be recognized that preservation of the family-size farm is essential to the social 
and economic welfare of the Nation, and such recognition should govern the 
formulation and carrying out of agricultural programs. 


When you comment on that, Mr. Secretary, I wish you would also 
comment on how much more wealth people have gotten in other seg- 
ments of our economy, at the same time we have lost over 600,000 


farm families in the last 4 years, including quite a few in southwest 
Missouri. 


Mr. Morse. I will be very glad to comment on that trend, which 
has been going on broadly throughout the Nation. 
(The statement requested above is as follows :) 


I presume that Senator Symington’s reference to a decline of 600,000 in the 
number of farm families in 4 years relates to the drop of 600,000 in the number 
of farms shown by the last 2 censuses of agriculture to have occurred between 
the spring of 1950 and the fall of 1954. In commenting on this fact I should 
like to talk in terms of farm households rather than farms, because statistics 
are available more frequently on the household concept. Some farms have more 
than one household; therefore, the number of households is somewhat larger 
than the number of farms. 

If we go back to 1940, the year before we entered World War II, there were 
7,160,000 farm households . During the war the number declined rapidly as 
large numbers of people left to work in nonfarm industries or to enter the Armed 
Forces. In April 1947, after most veterans had returned home, the number of 
farm households was 6,434,000, a decline of more than 700,000 in 7 years. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1950 the number fell further to 6,275,000, then declined to 
5,831,000 in April 1953. The continued decrease in farm households from 1947 
to 1953 is thought to be caused by the high rate of industrial activity during 
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this time, with its attendant demand for more workers,.and by the tremendous 
adjustments in agriculture in the postwar period brought about by extensive 
mechanization, enlargement of the scale of operations possible for a family 
farm, increases in farm productivity, and other factors. 

Since April 1953 the number of farm households has fallen only from 5,831,000 
to 5,649,000 in March 1956, the last date for which data are available. This 
decline is less than for any other 3-year period since 1940 except 1947 to 1950. 


Senator HoLtanp. Mr, Morse, we must go answer a quorum call now. 
Would you prefer to continue later this afternoon or to put the answer 
in writing? 

Senator Symineron. I thought he said he would like to do that. 

Senator Hotianp. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 


(Whereupon, the committee recessed to reconvene on Tuesday, 
March 19, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 19, 1957 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Senator Holland presiding. 

Present: Senators Holland, Johnston, Humphrey, and Young. 

Also present: Senators Ellender, Symington, Barrett, Johnson of 
Texas, and Case of South Dakota. 

Senator HoLtanp. Will the subcommittee please come to order. 


Senator Johnson, your name appears first on the list. We will be 
glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I have with me this morning a 
distinguished Member of Congress, Congressman Clark Fisher. He 
has some slides of the drought area of our State. He lives right in 
the center of the worst part of that area, where the drought has been 
the toughest. When the President visited Texas, he visited San Angelo 
and they showed him some of these pictures. It will take about 10 
minutes, and I wondered if I could have your permission to turn the 
lights off and have Congressman Fisher show you the area we are 
talking about. 

Senator Hoittann. Well, that would not appear in the record. 

Mr. Fisuer. There is some explanatory data that goes along with it. 

Senator HoLianp. Let me see what the other members of the com- 
mittee think about that. Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. It is all right with me. 

Senator HoLttanp. Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLeNnpeR. It is all right with me. 

I would like to say that Senator Kerr informed me he can’t be here 
this morning because of a previous engagement and asked that I obtain 
unanimous consent to place in the record for him a statement on the 
subject of the drought. 

Senator Hottanp. That, of course, will be done, without objection: 

(Statement filed by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, a United States Senator 
from the State of Oklahoma, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT S. KERR 


One of the most important facts I know is that the investment in American 
agriculture exceeds the total of the next three largest industries in our country. 
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Thus, in more ways than one, it is our most important industry. In fact, 
in the years from 1921 through 1953, approximately 70 percent of the production 
of raw materials in our country was derived from agriculture. Thus it has 
been and will continue to be a continuous source of new wealth. Yet, the agri- 
cultural policies of this administration, if continued, will impair and endanger 
this production of new wealth, and will eventually so restrict our prosperity 
that we will have a contracting rather than an expanding economy. 

Therefore, the importance and necessity of keeping our agriculture industry 
in a healthy and improving state of being is not only of the utmost importance, 
but a paramount obligation of this Congress. I know of your determination 
to keep agricultural production expanding and to do all within your power to 
improve the economic welfare of our farm families who produce it. 

It is to achieve these aims that I appear before your committee in behalf 
of certain legislation that I believe to be both good and necessary. First, I 
want to urge a long-range approach to the problems created by recurrent sea- 
sons of disastrous drought. No problem of the maginitude of the present 
drought that has scourged the Southwest for many years can be solved on a 
piecemeal basis. In fact, we are confronted with what is already a serious 
emergency which makes appropriate action a present necessity. 

Therefore, I appear before you in behalf of S. 511, commonly called the 
deferred-grazing bill. In the great Southwest, thousands of beef producers 
have already been bankrupted by their inability to survive the drought. A 
large percentage of those remaining, if left to their own resources alone, must 
either sell their foundation herds, or do that which is almost equally ruinous— 
continue to overgraze their pastureland to its great impairment or destruction. 
Either of these courses is not only most unfortunate to the producers, but also 
terribly extravagant to our Nation. 

I know that you have a clear recollection of the Dust Bowl of the thirties in 
which tens of thousands of our best pasture acres were literally blown away. 
A deferred-grazing bill, such as 8S. 511, would have been a great boon then, as 
it is an urgent necessity now. If passed, it would encourage many ranchers to 
remove livestock from their pastures for a period of at least 1 year, and thus 
permit improved natural cover and protection for their valuable soil. I heartily 
endorse the protein feed concentrates section of this bill. It would be a great 
help to those producers in the drought area still striving to keep their foundation 
herds intact. I believe that the Government not only has a valid responsibility 
in this matter, but that it will serve the welfare of the entire country by moving 
to bring economic relief to these important groups of our people. 

I also endorse S. 956, an amendment to section 4 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended. I believe this legislation is not only imperative, but 
that the authorization should be increased to $200 million annually. 

I also want to state my opposition to S. 1525, the so-called compulsory State- 
participation bill. It attempts to force the very people who are the victims of 
the drought to provide or pay for their own relief. 

We provide relief for the victims of floods, hurricanes, and other natural 
disasters. We know there is no destruction more complete than that resulting 
from continued drought. Its devastation equals that of either fire, tornadoes, or 
flood, and I believe that a bill to provide relief to its victims should be adequate 
to meet their needs. 


Senator Hotitanp. Representative Brown of Missouri, and Senator 
Case both asked to be heard. This is Representative Brown here. 
Senator Case was here awhile ago, and I see Senator Barrett here now. 

Congressman Brown, did you wish to be heard on this matter? 

Mr. Brown. .: Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barrerr. I would like to be heard briefly, Mr. Chairman. 
Tam inno particular hurry. 

Senator Hotianp. All right, let’s proceed with the pictures then. 

Who is going to testify ? 

Senator Jomnson. Congressman Fisher, of Texas, will be the 
narrator. 








aE, 
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STATEMENT OF HON. 0. C. FISHER, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE 21ST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, this is a series of 16 slides prepared by 
the extension service of Texas A. & M. College, which deals with the 
extent and seriousness of the drought conditions that have resulted in 
such a terrific disaster in the State of Texas. 

Senator Horianp. Mr. Fisher, I am going to ask the young lady 
here to take the text of the presentation in addition to what you may 
say so that that will also appear. 

Mr. Fisner. This is the worst drought in Texas history in terms of 
financial losses, deterioration of resources and necessary human ad- 
justments. This is the worst drought, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee is aware of in the history of our State and many other States 
affected in terms of financial losses, deterioration of resources, and 
necessary human adjustments that are involved. These conclusions 
are based on research findings of Texas A, & M. College, along with 
consultations of farm and range leaders of the State. 

This drought has been felt nearly everywhere throughout the State. 
All 20 major weather stations located throughout the State show rain- 
fall in 1956 20 to 70 percent below normal. Of 234 regular long-time 
stations, 106 reported below normal for 5 straight years, 1951 to 1955. 
All 18 major types of farming and ranching areas are seriously 
affected. ‘There are 119 counties which are disaster approved for 3 
years running, 1954 to 1956, and there are now 244 designated. Coun- 
ties are officially designated by the Secretary of Agriculture as being 
in the drought disaster area. That is 244 out of 254 in the State. 

This is slide No. 4. Because of the many different types of farming 
areas in Texas—there are 18 major types—the great distance involved, 
approximately 900 miles east and west and about 900 miles north to 
south, and the variation in normal rainfall in the State, which varies 
from 56 inches on the east to approximately 8 inches on the west, 
averages as a whole mean very little in the State. Consequently it 
will be better to use situations in different areas of the State to show 
the effects of the drought on our resources and our farm and ranch 
people. 

All 20 major weather stations located throughout the State reported 
below-normal rainfall in 1956, with a range of 20 to 70 percent below 
normal. Of our 234 regular long-time rainfall stations, 106 reported 
below normal 5 straight years, 1951 through 1955, inclusive. 

This is slide No. 5. How our rainfall has behaved is, of course, im- 
portant, too. Our present drought is the longest and the most severe 
in history. The cycles are not dependable. Wide fluctuations in west 
Texas result in more years below than above normal. 

Slide No. 6. This is slide No. 6, a 5-year moving average of rain- 
fall at San Angelo, Tex., a typical example down there. Let’s take 
a look at the rainfall pattern at San Angelo for the last 50 years, 
starting back in 1906. You can see that through this 50-year period 
we have had 5 small droughts, but you can take all of these small 
droughts in the last 50 years and put them in the present one and 
still have room left for more. Consequently, we can see that the 
present drought is truly an emergency in every sense of the word. 
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Another thing that the research of A. & M. College has shown in this 
rainfall picture is that there are no cycles apparent in our rainfall 
pattern. Consequently we cannot predict when the present drought 
will end or even when a new one will begin. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this map is particularly useful in giving the 
picture over a long period of time. Actually, all of the droughts in 
the last 50 years are comparatively little waabioal together compared 
with the thing that we are trying to live with down there at this time. 

(Slide No. 6 is as follows:) 


CONDITION OF RANGES 


PERCENTAGE 
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> 
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YEAR 


INTERPRE TATION: 80-89% =GOOD - 70-79% =FAIR - 60-69% = POOR 
50-59% =BAD: 49 AND UNDER=VERY BAD 





Slide No. 7. When rains come, will the plants come back? We get 
down closer to the terms of this bill as a remedial measure at this time. 
The soil moisture in the range area is so depleted that much of the 
grass, weeds, and even the brush is dead. Drastically reduced grazing 
rates are still destructive to the vegetation that is left. Customary 
bounce-back of plants, even with good rainfall, is not expected. 

Slide. This is slide No. 8, which is likewise quite interesting and I 
think very meaningful. Just take a look at our range conditions in the 
State of Texas. Here we have a chart showing range conditions in 
three of our principal grazing areas, the low plains, trans-Pecos and 
Edwards Plateau. Conditions in these areas are much more serious 
than in some of the other areas of the State. 
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(Slide No. 8 is as follows:) 
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The chart shows average range conditions for the State for the last 
8 years. As you can see, range conditions have trended downward 
almost continuously since 1949. The last 2 years range conditions have 
deteriorated rapidly, as indicated by the chart. At present they are 
classified as very bad, the worst in the State’s history. According to 
our range people i in Texas—this is Texas A. & M. College saying this— 
it may require 5 to 10 years for much of our rangeland to be restored 
with normal rainfall and the best management practices. 

Slide No. 9 depicts the drastic livestock shifts that have occurred as a 
result of this thing. Between 1950 and 1955 cattle numbers are down 
in 107 and sheep numbers are down in 128 counties. The last 7 years, 
on the west and south Texas ranges, the cattle are down an estimated 
35 percent and sheep 40 percent, with 1956 wool production 19 percent 
under 1950. 

Many ranchmen have been feeding breeding herds supplemental 
rations year around continuously, 12 months out of the year, since 1951 
to try to stay in business. 

This is slide No. 11, which depicts the changes in sheep and lamb 
numbers in Texas as a result of this drought from 1950 to 1957, in- 
clusive. Sheep numbers have decreased approximately 38 percent, Mr. 
Chairman, in these 128 grazing counties in Texas. Wool production in 
1956 was 19 percent under 1950. This drought has affected many of 
the businesses in these areas, of course. According to a wool warehouse 
study that Texas A. & M. College is conducting in Texas there are 15 
percent fewer warehouses than in 1950. Many of those still operating 
are operating at about one-half capacity. People have sold off their 
sheep and many have moved. 


SORG5— 57 6 
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Many ranchmen have been feeding breeding herds supplemental 
rations almost the year around, as mentioned with the preceding slide. 
Many people have planted 3 or 4 successive years without harvesting 
a single crop. Investment in land and buildings amounting to $1,000 
per cow or animal unit—again, I am quoting from the extension serv- 
ice of A. & M. This means that at 5 percent of their investment, and 
they raise 100 percent calf crops, each calf has a cost of $50 the day it is 
born, not counting all of the feed, labor, and marketing costs involved. 

Now, in slide No. 12, Mr. Chairman, it takes a look at the high plains 
area with respect to irrigation. Irrigation acreage has doubled in the 
past 8 years. Result of that has been a 22-foot drop i in the water table 
in that arear, an increase in the pumping time from 930 to 2,200 hours 
per farm, and 100 percent increase in the cost since 1950 of bringing 
that water out. 

This, of course, results overall in the families being in serious finan- 
cial straits. Net worth of ranchmen had dropped throughout the 
disaster area about 38 percent from 1950 through 1954, according to 
Texas A. and M. By January 1954 short-term debts exceeded values of 
livestock. FHA loans are 95 percent delinquent in a wide area around 
the disaster zone at the present time. Investment in land and build- 
ings is $1,000 per animal unit. Ninety-seven ranchmen obtaining 
emergency loans from FHA in 1954 had short-term credit outstand- 
ing equal to 206 percent of the value of their livestock. Slide No. 14. 
Families have tried to help themselves. Good management practices 
followed when circumstances permit, short-term indebtedness is put 
into longer term notes, levels of living are lowered, jobs nearby taken 
part time, houses closed up, full-time jobs in towns taken wherever 
they could, property disposed of and moved elsewhere. So you see 
there has been quite a shakedown of the normal conditions and the 
people have been trying to adjust themselves to this very extreme and 
continuous drought. 

Senator Extenper. How many families are involved in this area? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think I can give you that. This slide will give that, 
Senator, right now. Weare just coming to that. 

This slide shows the effects of the drought on the movement. of 
people from the farms. Since 1950 the A. and M. research shows that 
the farm families have left the farms in this manner, and you can 
see it very well illustrated on the chart before you. From 1950 through 
1952, the first 2-year period, we believe farmers had an optimistic 
outlook and the rate of movement was normal. About 80,000 moved 
each of these 2 years. During the next 2 years, 1952 to 1954, farm 
people began to liquidate their farm businesses and left the farm at 
aivery rapid rate. The movement was almost twice as rapid as the 
previous 2 years, as you can see. 160,000 left the farm each of those 
2 years. From 1954 to 1956 we believe that many farm families were 
unable to liquidate without substantial losses. Consequently the rate 
of movement was very slow, amounting to only half of the normal or 
approximately 40,000 each year. 
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(Slide No. 15 is as follows:) 
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Senator Hotianp. Is that the number of families or the number of 
individuals? 

Mr. Fisuer. It says farmers, Of course, they took their families 
with them if they were married and had families. The A. and M. ex- 
planation of this refers to the 160,000 and so forth as farmers who left 
the farm, 

Senator ELLenper. Well, from 1950 to 1954 how many families 
moved off? 

Mr. Fisuer. I do not have that information, Senator. I can get 
it for you. 

(The information is as follows:) 


In the 2 years, 1950-52, 80,000 farm families moved off farms in the drought 
area each year. From 1952 to 1954, 160,000 farm families moved each year, and 
from 1954 to 1956, 40,000 moved each year. Thus it is estimated a total of 560,000 
farm families moved off farms in the 6-year period. 


Slide 16, the concluding slide, It all adds up to this, says A. & M. 
Even if the rains come soon the Government must continue wide- 
spread programs for several years. If the rains don’t come, our 
Gevernment is faced with more drastic action than ever before. 

Senator ELitenper. What became of the land that the farmers 
abandoned ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. The land that the farmers abandoned is simply sit- 
ting there waiting until some use can be made of it, and that, of course, 
depends upon—— 

Senator ELLenpDer. Who owns it? 

Mr. Fisuer. Mostly the original owners, all of whom, of course, 
are heavily involved in indebtedness in respect to it. 

I have a little information, if I may take just another minute, Sen- 
ator, that will throw some light on that point precisely. 
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Senator HoLitanp. We will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Fisuer. This likewise is information supplied by the Exten- 
sion Service of Texas A & M. College. They refer here to the fact 
that the present drought is not limited to any one or several areas 
and they explain that it covers the State and covers a portion of 15 
States throughout the western area. Some 700 counties have been 
officially declared to be in the disaster area, which is roughly nearly . 
a fourth of all those in the United States: 

Senator Youne. Didn’t you have some sizable rains there recently / 
What effect did they have? 

Mr. Fisuer. There have been some rains, Senator, fortunately dur- 
ing January and February in some areas. We cannot describe it as 
a general rain. It does hold out some hope that there at least is some 
break in the continuity of the thing. 

Senator Younec. Was it of sufficient amount so you could seed 
grain crops ? 

Mr. Fisuer. In some areas they could. Of course, there is no 
bottom season at all, and it all depends on whether it continues as to 
whether it does any permanent good. 

Senator Youne. I lived through a long drought period and I know 
how much rain you have to have over an extended period of time 
before it really helps much. 

Mr. Fistrr. There are few grass seeds in the ground. 

Senator E:tenper. Are there any areas you have described where 
they have not received rain during this January and February rain 
that Senator Young just mentioned ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Oh, yes; I have 27 counties in southwest Texas. My 
district runs from the Mexican border inward and most of the ranch- 
ing counties, and there are any number of counties that have had less 
than 2 inches. Others have run up as high as 3 or 4. 

Senator Exienper. Are they in the areas you described awhile 
ago that haven’t had normal rain for 5 years? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. They are in that area. 

Senator Hottanp. Off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hotianp. There is one question I would like to ask you 
as we go into the later phases of it. What relation, if any, is there 
between the enlargement of your use of water for irrigation and the 
drought? I notice that your irrigated acres have jumped twofold 
during this drought period. What relation is there between that, if 
any, and the drought conditions elsewhere ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Practically all of that irigation, Senator, is up on the 
high plains in the vicinity of Lubbock, where there is a tremendous 
reservoir of water under the ground. As indicated by the slide and 
by the explanatory data that A. & M. supplied, that 1s dropping by 
the hour almost, the level of water. It is just a matter of time, very 
few years until it will be exhausted, at the present rate. We can’t 
depend upon it as a permanent source. 

Senator Horianp. That makes the problem even more aggravated 
then, because it would appear that you are drawing down your reserve 
by doubling irrigated acreage, if I understood the charts, and at the 
same time you are overusing the reserve because your subterranean 
waters are receding, I believe you said, by about 20 feet during this 
period; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Fisuer. That is true. s 

Senator Hotianp. Well, it seems to me that that represents a very 
vital question for you to decide because you can’t continue to enlarge 
your use of the underground water for irrigation on certain acreage 
and at the same time find this general condition of drought resultin 
elsewhere that may possibly be, and certainly to some extent is, linked 
with your use of your underground water there to a greater degree 
than heretofore. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, of course, the irrigation is just a dot on the map 
in Texas, the irrigated part of it up on the plains. 

Senator Hotianp. How many irrigated acres do you have there? 

Mr. Fisuer. The total runs 614 million acres on the plain. 

Senator Hotxianp. Of the irrigated acreage ¢ 

Mr. FisHer. That is right. 

Senator E.ienver. The lowering of your water levels is not pecu- 
liar to that area. We have the same situation in Louisiana and 
Arkansas and other places where they have been using a tremendous 
amount of water to irrigate rice and other crops. 

Mr. Fisuer. I might add that the Texas Legislature is taking a 
close look at the question of control of the water that is being taken 
out of the soil and only the State would have control over that. 

Senator Hotianp. Of course, this isn’t a problem that occurs only 
in your good State. The question of water shortage, even in my 
State, where we have an abundant natural supply of water that we 
thought would never be exhaustible, has become a problem and our 
legislature is working on it, and a special commission of our Governor 
is working on it, but it appeared to me there is a very definite ques- 
tion involved by the point that I brought up. You can’t continue 
to increase your use of water for irrigation in one place, it seems to me, 
without drawing down your water reserve and having an unwhole- 
some impact by that increased use upon other areas in the State. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. Maybe that statement is not correct, but it prob- 
ably does have some accuracy in it. It seems to me that the legislature 
of your State undoubtedly should give attention to that aspect of the 
thing. You can’t continue an increased use of your water in one place 
without adversely affecting your water picture elsewhere. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is true, and that has certainly been the history of 
it in the last 10 or 20 years. 

Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief concluding statement now, draw- 
ing a little further on the research by Texas A. and M. College? 

Senator Hotianp. We will be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Fisuer. This is directly pertinent to the deferred-grazing fea- 
ture of this. The current drought has depleted subsoil moisture to 
the extent that much grass and weeds and even some brush has been 
killed. You can drive over southwest Texas and see thousands of 
acres that look like a fire swept through, where the permanent brush 
had been killed as a result of the drought, an unprecedented thing. 

Continued grazing, even at drastically reduced rates, assists in 
range-feed destruction. This means that 1 or 2 years of normal or 
above-normal rainfall, to which Senator Young referred a moment 
ago, will not have the customary restorative value. On much of the 
ranch land, deferred grazing over a much longer. period will be re- 
quired to restore adequate grass and other forage. 
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Senator Youne. When it gets really dry, you can have an inch or 
two of rain, and, if it turns dry right afterward and you get no addi- 
tional moisture, it means nothing. That is hard for some people to 
understand. 

Senator Hoxtzanp. I didn’t catch that. 

Senator Younes. I said when it gets so dry, you can get an inch or 
two of rain and if it turns warm and you get no more rain afterward, 
it does little or no good. Unless you get followup rains, it doesn’t do 
much good. So after it gets real dry you might look at a weather 
chart and see where an area has received several inches of rainfall but 
still it hasn’t helped much. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

- Senator Horianp. While you are on that point, let me say that, 
along with other members of the committee, I visited your State in the 
fall of 1953, in the area particularly around Midland and Odessa. I 
understand Lubbock is somewhat north and a little bit east of that. 
We had pointed out to us by some of your very good cattle people the 
fact that even at that time some of the mesquite was dead, which is 
regarded as showing a very aggravated drought. Now, has that con- 
dition been enlarged since that time? 

Mr. Fisuer. Indeed it has. The heavy toll, the most serious drought 
effect that can be seen with the eyes is catching up in the last year in 
particular. More brush and trees have died in the last year than the 
preceding 5 years. 

Senator Hotitanp. That is what you were talking about when you 
spoke of dead brush, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. Hundreds of big oak trees, 200 years 
old, are dead, at least 200 years old. They are dead, and have died 
within the last year or two as a result of this continuing thing. 

Now, drawing to a close, because I know your time is valuable, 5 to 
10 years—and I am giving you information from Texas A. and M.—5 
to 10 years with careful management may be required in many areas 
for range restoration. Most of the ranch livestock serve as loan col- 
lateral for some credit agencies. Both the ranchman and the lending 
agency promote immediate grazing. They simply cannot afford to 
defer on their own. They owe everybody in town. They owe the Gov- 
ernment. They owe taxes. They are trying to hold on, so what do 
they do? The 1 or 2 or 3 inches we referred to comes along and they 
throw sheep on the range and try to make a few dollars. This, A. and 
M. says, jeopardizes sustained restoration, but it is the logical man- 
agement decision under the present circumstances. That is all they 
can do. 

Then, in conclusion, an assured and adequate income from leasing 
depleted ranch land under a deferred-grazing agreement and 
over a period long enough to really restore good range cover appears 
necessary as a program to reclaim the great national resource now 
depleted by drought. If and when the rains come, the Government 
must remain a partner with these farm and ranch families for several 
years. Ifthe rains do not come soon, the Government must strengthen 
present programs and add new ones to avoid even greater hardships. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of presenting this 
information which, as I say, was prepared by the extension service 
of the A. and M. College. I think above everything this is not a Texas 
problem. It covers part of 15 States; 700 counties officially have been 
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declared in the disaster area.; 244 out of 254 in Texas as of this moment 
are officially inside the disaster area. It is not an ordinary drought. 

Somebody asked me yesterday, another Congressman friend of 
mine, how we managed to get by with drought in the past, why we 
were having a problem at this time since we had survived drought 
in the past, and I told him, as indicated by the chart, that all of the 
drought in the recorded history makes only a dent in what we are now 
faced with down there in this disaster. 

Senator Youne. How many counties in Texas have been declared 
a disaster area for the purposes of Public Law 375? 

Mr. Fisner. 244 out of 254. If the Senator will just take a glance 
at this map, he can see how complete the coverage is of this disaster— 
nationwide. 

Senator Hotzanp. The 10 that are still not included; are they in 
east Texas? 

Mr. Fisuer. And also in that irrigated area I referred to, the 64% 
million acres, 

Senator ExLenper. Congressman, what about the cost of fencing 
off this property in order to assure that the land will not be used by 
cattle or sheep? They tell me that—in fact, we have some evidence 
produced in another record indicating the cost of fencing the property 
would be almost prohibitive. 

Mr. Fisurr. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. How would you answer that? 

Mr. Fisuer. I know that question was raised by the Department. 

Senator ELLenper. Yes; it was. That is why we would like to 
have your answer in the record. 

Mr. Fisuer. Here is the answer I would like to make to it. Of 
course, in our area that is no problem. It may be somewhere out 
in the western areas. In our area it is no problem. In Texas it is no 
problem; so leave Texas out of that part of it. The individual ranch 
man and farmer will do the fencing that is necessary; otherwise he 
will put it all in and accept whatever the amount is available for 
payment for deferring his land. If he can’t do that, he will fence it. 
All of our country is fenced, and it is simply a job for the individual 
who wants to participate in a deferment program to either put the 
entire pasture in the program or to go in and do some fencing to cut 
off the part that he wishes to put in. 

Senator ELtenper. Would you make that a prerequisite to his get- 
ting in the program? 

Mr. Fisuer. Oh, indeed. He is certainly not eligible unless he 
arranges to defer his land. 

Senator ELLenver. Properly fencing it? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes; that is his job. 

Senator Jonnson. In other words, the fencing required, the original 
ranch man supplies it or doesn’t qualify. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Senator Youne. Is that ordinary fence or electric fence? 

Mr. Fisuer. Ordinary fence. 

Senator ExLtenper. What about the cost of administration of a 
program like this? That is another point. 

Mr. FisHer. Senator, I simply cannot see how that question should 
be of too much concern. You already have the Soil Conservation 
Service set up in every county. You already have your committees. 
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You have your State organization. We have a soil conservation de- 
ferred grazing program now. We have had it for several years. 
It has worked out beautifully. It is a popular thing. It is sound. 
You are just extending the same thing. 

Senator E.tenver. Would the people now engaged in that work, 
that is, the conservation personnel, be sufficient to take care of admin- 
istration of the program ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would think so, They might need to add a few in 
spots, but there should be nothing too difficult about this. 

Senator ELLenper. Those are the two points urged by Mr. Morse 
yesterday, and I thought I would get your reaction on them. 

Mr. Fiser. I just can’t see the substance of that. It is a problem 
that can be worked out. 

Senator Hotianp. There is one question I would like to ask before 
you close. I heard all parts of your statement from the Texas A. and 
M. preparation with a great deal of interest, but there was one thing 
in it that didn’t seem to me stated the correct conclusion. If I under- 
stood that study, it said that at present about the only thing that the 
cattlemen could do was to put sheep on the land and clean up what 
was left. Does that mean that they are just about completely taking 
off everything that is growing and that still remains alive on the 
ranges ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Senator, I believe with all deference that you have 
gotten an incorrect impression from that rather hasty presentation. 

Senator Hotzianp. Let’s clear that up then because that is the im- 
pression I had. 

Mr. Fisuer. They explain here in some detail about the point being 
to illustrate the percentage of sheep that have been taken off of the 
ranches and the percentage of cattle that have been taken off the 
ranches showing the effect of the drought in terms of the reduction in 
livestock that can be carired and how that must be continued on that 
scale. There is no disposition on the part of A. and M. or anybody 
else to shift any livestock from ranges formerly used by cattle, that 
is, shift sheep to ranges formerly used by cattle. They don’t advocate 
that at all. 

Senator Ho.uanp. It is a fact, isn’t it, that sheep just about clean 
up everything that is left if you graze them intensively enough on a 
drought-stricken area ? 

Mr. Fisner. That is certainly true. It depends, of course, on the 
range conditions, the number of them, The average ranchman tries 
to accommodate the land to the proper number of livestock that it 
can carry. It is not economic to do otherwise. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, to clear up that point in the record, there 
was no thought in simply suggesting a course which would wipe off 
all of the remaining vegetation and leave the land practically sterile 
of any growing thing. 

Mr. Fisner. On the contrary, the people that I know and the part 
of the area with which I am familiar are sold on sound principles of 
soil conservation, and, of course, you fly right into the face of every 


sound principle of soil conservation when you overgraze and denude 
the soil of the vegetation. They recognize that universally down 
there, that they must get some cover on that soil so when it does rain 
it will go into the ground and not wash away. That is exactly what 
happens unless we can get some deferment on the grazing so it will 
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come up enough to induce the water to go into the soil rather than 
being washed away and with all of the depletion that follows it. 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask another question: What kind 
of grass do you have on your rangeland? Is it virgin grass? 

Mr. Fisuer. Mostly virgin, native Y 

Senator Young. Is it the kind that will come back? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes, it will come back. Of course, some of the terri- 
tory is so depleted that the roots may be dead and even with normal 
practices it may take from 5 to 10 years to get that back to normal. 
What we need to do is let that grass go to seed when it does rain so 
the seeds will spread around and not be grabbed up by some hun 
sheep to keep some desperate ranchman in business for another few 
months. That is the whole purpose of this program. 

Senator Youne. It has remarkable recovery. 

Mr. Fisuer. It certainly does, and if given a chance it will come 
back fast, but it must have a chance and you can’t get it when you 
throw sheep and cattle in there when the first grass and weeds come 
back. 

Senator Horianp. Thank you, Congressman Fisher. 

Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Chatemhn, would it be possible to clear 
up this point on administration? I came in late and I was interested 
in what the Congressman had to say about administrative jurisdiction 
over this program and cost. Do I understand that you feel that it 
could be administered under the present county committee system, 
township committee program ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I certainly do, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. This would require maybe a few more hours of 
work on the part of each county committeeman; is that not true? 

Mr. Fisner. It is certainly true. Of course, the top speaks for the 
bottom, but I wish you could talk to some of the soil-conservation peo- 
ple in the field and ask them how they think they can administer the 
thing. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think it can be administered that way, too, 
provided they are given the opportunity to do it. 

Mr. Fisner. They can do it. They are in the position to do it. 
They know how to do it. 

Senator Humpurey. They have all of the manpower and equipment 
available if given by regulation the amount of hours and resources, 
financial resources, to do the job. 

Mr. Fisuer. They certainly could. I wouldn’t say there may not 
be spots where they will need to add a man here and there in connec- 
tion with it, or particularly getting it into operation, but there is no 
reason why the present setup cannot carry on very well without very 
much if any additional manpower; probably some, but certainly no 
substantial increase. 

Senator Youne. How would you get around this problem if you 
have two sections as you have, and that grass comes back and becomes 
quite lush and you have cattle in the surrounding area? Wouldn’t 
you have a problem of cattle breaking through that fence and get- 
ting in? 

Mr. Fisuer. No problem if it is a fairly good fence, Senator. Of 
course, presumably it will be pretty good range on the other side of 
the fence also if it rains enough to bring that back. We don’t have 
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that problem in Texas. There may be areas where they have weak 
fences. 

Senator Humpurey. They don’t have any weak fences in Texas; 
you know that. 

Senator Youne. Supposing there was quite a severe penalty placed 
for grazing this land ; would the farmers object to that ? 

r. FisHer. They would not object to it. The farmers I know 
out there, the ranchmen, will in good faith conform with this law if 
it is enacted; and there won’t be any problem about that. 

Senator Hottanp. Which bill now are you supporting ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I am referring to the deferred grazing program that 
Senator Johnson is sponsoring, which has passed the House of 
Representatives. 

Senator Horxanp. All right, Thank you, Congressman. 

Senator Jounson. I appreciate how liberal the committee has been 
with Congressman Fisher, who is an expert in this field and who 
represents a district in which every county is in the drought area. 

T should like to address myself to S. 511, which bill is identical with 
a bill introduced in the House by some 17 or 18 Members of the House 
from various drought-stricken States. The House passed a bill after 
it had deleted section 5. 

S. 511 contains section 5, and I will refer to it in my statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for a sound deferred grazing program in 
the drought-stricken range areas of the Nation is urgent and imme- 
diate. 

The term “deferred grazing” is commonly used and commonly 
understood in the range country. It means the temporary removal 
of livestock from grass pastures. It has two important purposes: 

First, to prevent excessively close grazing, which leaves no cover 
on the land and thus subjects it to damaging erosion by heavy rains. 

Second, to give the grass time to reseed itself, a procedure that pro- 
duces a much heavier growth than planting of grass seeds. 

The deferred grazing section of S. 511, which is now before your 
committee, is identical to a deferred grazing bill (H. R. 2367) that 
already has been passed by the House of Representatives. The prin- 
cipal provisions of the bill are as follows: 

It directs the Department of Agriculture to establish a deferred 
grazing program in any drought disaster county where grazing is a 
substantial factor in agricultural production. The program would 
apply only to land normally used for grazing and on which deferred 
grazing is desirable for protection of the land. 

The program would become available immediately. It would re- 
main available for not less than 3 years after termination of the 
drought disaster designation. Payment for deferred grazing would 
be made to farmers and ranchers at such a rate—not less than the 
average annual rental value of the land—as will induce sufficient 
participation in the program to accomplish its purpose. 

No payment will be made under the program if the deferred graz- 
ing is for a period of less than 12 consecutive months. That is the 
minimum time required for deferred grazing to be effective. The bill 
provides that payment to any person for deferred grazing on land 
m any one county shall not exceed $5,000 for any one year. 

Mr. Chairman, the deferred grazing program proposed by S. 511 
was recommended by the State drought committee of Texas. This 
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committee, after a comprehensive study by their experts, declared 
deferred grazing is one of the most basically important steps that can 
be taken to protect the rangeland resources. 

On last Friday, in anticipation of this hearing, we consulted with 
several prominent authorities in the field of agricultural education 
about this matter, and I am glad to tell you that they were as one in 
approving a deferred grazing program. In the words of Dr. D. W. 
Williams, president of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
one of our great land-grant colleges, the program is of more impor- 
tance to society as a whole than it is to the individual stockmen. 

Dr. Williams said: 

I am less concerned about the relief—although it is badly needed—such a 
program will give to landowners than I am about the preservation of that funda- 
mentally important natural resource, our productive land. 

That same note was sounded by Dr. Bryan Wildenthal, president 
of Sul Ross State College, at Alpine, in far west Texas. Dr. Wilden- 
thal is a well-known authority in the field of agricultural economics, 
and he says a deferred grazing program is an absolutely essential step 
in preserving our land and restoring its productivity. He pointed 
out that our valuable topsoil and grasslands will be more than ever 
needed in the years ahead as our population continues to increase. 

And the head of still another college in the range area of Texas, 
Dr. E. N. Jones, president of Texas Technological College, at Lub- 
bock, stated : 

If anyone doubts the need for a deferred grazing program, that doubt will be 
resolved by a drive along the highways of our State. We see only bare 
earth where grass once flourished. 

Mr. Chairman, we have recently had some rains in Texas. The dry 
earth has soaked up this rainfall, and in at least some areas we may 
expect that a thin growth of grass will soon be appearing. For the 
sake of our future, we must make it economically feasible for farm- 
ers and ranchers to resist the strong temptation to turn their cattle 
into these pastures.. 

The program proposed by S. 511 will make it possible for our 
stockmen to do what they know is sound from a conservation stand- 
point, but what they cannot afford to do unless an adequate Govern- 
ment program is provided. 

Mr. Chairman, another section of S. 511 would add protein feed con- 
centrates to the livestock feeds authorized to be furnished to stock- 
men under the drought-relief program. This is a matter of vital 
concern to thousands of cattlemen, striving against odds to hold onto 
at least minimum foundation herds. 

Protein feed concentrate—specifically cottonseed cake—has long 
been used as a supplemental feed for range cattle. I know that its 
use is a normal and customary procedure in Texas. 

This section of S. 511 provides that such feed shall be made available 
in the amount, as recommended by the State extension service, that 
with other feed available will provide the minimum subsistence ration 
for the basic herd of livestock. I do not see how anyone can logically 
quarrel with that objective. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully ask that your committee give careful 
consideration to the urgent needs that would be met by the proposals 
contained in S. 511. A favorable report on this bill, and its eventual 
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enactment into law, will represent a sound investment in the future— 
an investment that, I am confident, will pay great dividends. 

Now, I have had an opportunity, Mr. Chinteehies, to review only 
briefly some of the objections, which I consider very general in nature, 
that the Department has made to the bill as passed by the House. I 
must say, frankly, that I am entitled to no credit for drafting it. It 
was introduced by the Members of Congress from the drought-stricken 
— os was suggested that we present it as a Senate bill, and I 
complied. 

The Department said the total withdrawal of lands for 12 months 
is unnecessary. It is the opinion of those most familiar with the 
land in the drought-stricken areas that unless the land is withdrawn 
for 12 months that very little reseeding is going to take place, and 
that the cattle and sheep will graze it so closely that no new grass 
will come and that further soil erosion will occur. 

In my own county we haven’t had a wet year in 10 years, and the 
necessity for some of the ranchmen, particularly the small ranchers, of 
getting all the grazing possible, resulted in their grubbing out the 
grass roots. 

Now, we had an inch of rain 2 weeks ago Sunday. We think as a 
result of that rain—some of it ran off because the ground was very 
hard and dry so long—but we think that we will get a little green fuzzy 
turf there. If you turn your sheep or cattle in on that, in a matter 
of weeks all of your grass will be gone. We are hoping we can get 
some relief from some such bill as that passed by the House. 

I have great confidence in the judgment of this committee; and 
regarding any improvements you feel can be made, of course, we will 
be guided by your suggestions. 

The Department raises another general objection, that gees 
under this bill it would require fencing and that the fencing would 
be so expensive that it would discourage participation. We do not 
believe this to be the fact, Mr. Chairman. We think that if a man 
wants to participate in the program, he has to agree to defer his 
pasture or his 2 pastures or his 3 pastures, whatever he feels that he 
can defer, and that if additional fencing is requiring he is obliged to 
furnish it if he is to participate. 

Senator Youne. How long a contract would it be? I mean how 
long a period would a contract cover ? 

Senator Jounson. Not less than 12 months. The program would 
go on for 3 years, but no individual contract would be less than 12 
months. 

Now, the Department has raised some questions as to the admin- 
istration of the program. The people on our committee and the 

ngressmen who have participated actively in this felt that this is a 
very general objection. I think if you read their statement on it you 
will find they don’t tell you how or why or what; they just say the 
programs under these bills would be more difficult to administer than 
a program that would treat the ranch as a whole. 

Now, I would submit, sir, that is not a very definite objection, and 
certainly one that should not be controlling. They have raised the 
question that under the language of the bill public lands might be in- 
cluded, and that would be undesirable. The bill is clearly not in- 
tended to include public lands used for grazing, but if it is necessary 
to-clarify that point further, I hope the staff for the committee will 
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supply speeific language to show that it is not intended to be included. 
If not, I wrll-be glad to supply that. 

They raised a question that the average annual rental for county 
formula is imperfect and is not commensurate with conservation need 
or productive capacity. We feel, unless you give the participating 
rancher the average annual rate, that he will not participate in it and 
we will not get complete participation and compliance, and if such an 
inducement is not available to him the program will be of no effect. 

Now, on section 5, the protein feeds, as you know, we have put sub- 
stantially the same language in the appropriation bill, and perhaps 
that matter will be determined before you are called upon to report 
a bill from this committee. Whatever in your judgment you think 
you should do in that regard at that time, I will be glad to abide by it. 

I am grateful to you for the time you have given me and my State 
and the problems that we have, which are also shared by some other 
10, 12, or 15° States that are in the drought area. We do not have any 
exact estimate on the number of millions of acres that would be cov- 
ered by this deferred grazing program, but the best estimate we can 
get is somewhere between 30 and 40 million acres of land in some 10 
drought-stricken States. 

Senator Youne. About what would be the estimated yearly cost ? 
Do you have any figures on that ? 

Senator JoHnson. It is purely a guess. Mr. D’Ewart, I believe, of 
the Department of Agriculture, informed me that the best guess they 
could make would be m the neighborhood of $40 million a year. 

Senator Younse. That wouldn’t be high. 

Senator ExLenper. Is that for the entire area? 

Senator Jounson. Yes, for the 10 States. 

Senator Honianp. Senator, I would like to ask a few questions, if 
I might. It seems to me the suggestion for the deferred grazing pro- 
gram as contained in your bill contains three specific safeguards which 
might be listed in one place as such. I would like to know if you 
agree: First, the safeguard that not less than 12 months deferring of 
grazing on any land that is selected for this program be allowed in 
order to allow as large and as long a program of reseeding and at 
least that long a period of nonuse for grazing. Do you regard that as 
essential ? 

Senator Jounson. I quite agree. 

Senator HotnaNnp. Second, that fencing is required, and that this 
be fencing at the expense of the producer, the livestock raiser, which 
means that the program cannot be invoked unless the area can be 
secured appropriately, of which the Government agents will be the 
judge; is that correct ? 

Senator JoHnson. That is quite correct. 

Senator Hottanp. And third, I think this is very important, that 
no payment shall be made— 
if it is determined that a shift of livestock from the deferred areas to other 
parts of the farm or ranch results in overgrazing nondeferred areas. 

Senator JoHnson. I quite agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator IHoranp. Don’t you think that is a very material safe- 
guard ? 

Senator Jonnson. I certainly do, and we have underlined that and 
I had intended to call attention to it but overlooked it. 
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Senator Hornanp. Well, now, one more questions, if I may, and 
that is in connection with this section 5, which is deleted in the House 
bill, which is the one that relates to the feed program and goes a good 
deal further than the mere question of the furnishing or the inclusion 
of protein. The Secretary and the Department of Agriculture in 
their uniform position on this point, as it appears in the various acts 
which they testified on yesterday, are of the feeling that any such 
program should require participation by the State; that part of the 
expense should be paid by the State, and they suggest that a minimum 
of 25 percent be paid by the State. Now, so far as this hearing is 
concerned I think we should not consider any aspect of that point 
except this: In your opinion would that serve as an additional safe- 
guard which would mean that the selection would be more careful, the 
administration more economical, and the whole program sounder by 
reason of the enforced contribution from local or State sources? 

Senator Jounson. I agree, and I would favor such. Early in the 
drought period when I visited my State at the invitation of the Presi- 
dent, and we flew down to Amarillo and met with some 8 or 10 gov- 
ernors from the drought area, the President discussed with us on 
the trip going down the desirability of State participation. We 
agreed. We made a proposal to the conference and then the Gov- 
ernor of our State agreed that he felt it would improve the program 
and he would so recommend. I think if the Department would come 
up with some constructive proposal, or this committee felt that a 
specific ten of participation be required, it would give us 
better administration, perhaps, and bring it closer to home and make 
a more effective program and a more fair one. 

Senator Hotzanp. Well, I appreciate that statement very, very 
much. As only one Senator, I have frequently taken the position that 
in emergency programs where disaster has struck the States should 
not be required to participate. You differentiate, I take it, between 
a program where unmediacy is the thing that is involved and a pro- 
gram of continued and long application running anywhere from 1 
year, as a minimum, to 3 years, as a maximum. You differentiate 
between that type of program and one where immediate relief is 
needed for disaster which is unexpected. 

Senator Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I think we have our problem if 
we continue to get rains all through the spring. I don’t think it is 
like a ternado or hurricane. I think it is going to take us years to get 
back our grass-roots system and for the grass to reseed itself, and I 
think that it would be wise if the program could be evolved where 
the State could participate not only in its administration but in its 
contributions. 

Senator Hotxanp. In other words, you view this as a longtime pro- 
gram for the rebuilding of a capital asset which is just as much an 
ae to the State and Nation as it is to the individual owner of the 
and. 

Senator Younac. Wouldn't you have to postpone the effective date 
for a year or two to give the State legislatures a chance to enact. it? 

Senator Jounson. I would think by the time you got this legisla- 
tion through you could make it effective until the legislatures had an 
opportunity to meet at their regular time. That would be probably 
next year or the year after. I haven't given any thought to the time- 
table for legislatures’ meeting. The Department raised that ques- 
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tion, as you know, when we had this legislation on the oneeame saben 
bill. The President had presented it to these governors. down there. 
As I recall, there was only one governor who agreed that they would 
go along on participation and that was the Governor from our State. 

I think that, if the Department would take the lead and have a 
conference of the officials from the States and try to get some uniform 
agreement as to the extent of their participation and when that could 
be determined, then the committee might be better able to recommend. 
to Congress what we ought todo about it. 

Senator Hotitanp. Well, recognizing the soundness of the point 
made by Senator Young, after all that is a practical question which 
can be worked out between the State authorities and the Federal 
authorities, including the Congress. 

Senator ELttenper. Mr. Chairman, I raised the question yesterday 
that, under the law as it now stands, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
the power to fix the amount of contribution to be made by the States. 
Now, would it not be better to leave it that way? I fear that, if we 
fix a minimum, many of the States more in need wouldn’t be able to 
match it, and we wouldn’t be able to get any help at all. I think that 
it ought to be left in such a manner that the Secretary of Agriculture 
himself can fix it in proportion to what the State can contribute. 

Senator Jounson. I think the chairman is entirely right, for this 
reason: We find that in the old-age assistance that a great many of 
the States cannot contribute to the full amount and we have to come 
along and give a certain amount before they even start giving. 

Senator Ettenper. You will have the same situation facing us that 
you are pointing out. 

Senator Symineron. May I ask a few questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Hotianp. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Johnson, when you say in the second 
page—in which grazing is determined to be an essential factor in 
agricultural production—many of our cattlemen rotate their crops, 
grazing a field for some time and then putting it back into crops. 
Would they be covered by the definition of “substantial factors”; and 
if not, would it be possible to change the bill so they could be covered ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes; I think they would be covered. We have 
the same problem in my area. 

Senator Hottanp. If I might intervene there, just to be sure that 
you are both talking about the same thing. Are you talking about 
the rotation where the land is cultivated for a certain period of time 
and then used for grazing ? 

Senator Symineton. That is right. 

Senator Hoxttanp. Is Senator Johnson thinking about that or 
rotating of grazing whereby lands are left fallow ? 

Senator Jounson. I am talking about the rotating of grazing. 

Senator Ho.tianp, I feared you weren’t talking about the same thing. 

Senator Symineton. Our problem is this, Mr. Chairman. We have 
farmers who get hit both ways in this agricultural problem. For 
example, a man who has corn is seriously hurt, on the basis of the 
history of his farm, in the amount of corn acreage that is allocated 
to him when he puts it into grazing. As you know, we have ‘had a 
very serious drought, and we have the distinguished Congressman 
here from the district who will go into it in more detail. If there has 
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been a drought, I was wondering if a man who has had a crop rotation 
plan-would ‘be considered under this act ? 

Senator Jonnson. No; this applies only to normal grazing lands. 
It doesn’t apply to the farmland. 

Senator Symineron. I am glad to get that point cleared up. 

The only other question I had was on protein feed concentrates. We 
have had considerable mail, especially from the people that are in the 


poultry business, for example, objecting because it will raise the price 


of concentrates, but as I understand it, the Senator could clarify me on 
it, agreement has been reached in the Appropriations Committee that 


they will not pay more than the price that existed the previous year; is 
that correct ? i 

Senator Jounson. That is correct, and I should like to read at this 
point in the record a wire that I have received from the head of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, at College 
Station, Tex., as sent to Senator Hayden, which bears directly on that 
subject : 

The following information is being sent at the request of Congressman Olin E. 
Teague. 

Production of oilseed cake and meal in the United States in 1956-57 feeding year 
is expected to total around 7 percent more than the 1955-56 production. 

The quantity of oilseed meal in the United States available for feeding is 


estimated by the United State Department of Agriculture at nearly 10 million 
tons against 9.2 million actually fed in 1955-56. 


So we have got more on hand now than we actually fed all last year. 


A slight decrease is expected in the number of protein-consumer animals to be 
fed. The prospective quantity available per animal unit is up 8 percent from last 
year and the largest on record. 

According to reports from cottonseed crushers in Texas contacted, the supply of 
cottonseed cake and meal on hand is large at the present time compared to previ- 
ous years and is moving into consumption channels slower than usual. Cotton- 
seed crushers who have feed-mixing facilities are moving the bulk of their prod- 
ucts through mixed feeds. Smaller quantities are mov.ng out as straight protein 
supplement. 

The peak price for cottonseed meal in some of the major plants in Texas was 
approximately $62 per ton in 1956 compared to a peak of almost $70 per ton in 
1955. The bulk of cottonseed meal moved at approximately $60 a ton in 1956 
whereas in 1955 it moved at approximately $65 f. o. b. plant. 

The Plains Cooperative Oil Mill at Lubbock is now selling cottonseed meal at 


$58 per ton. 
It is down to $58 because you have got a larger supply and less 
demand. 


One other point. Recent rains in some areas of Texas have slackened the 
demand for protein in supplement. Consequently the cottonseed errushers con- 
tacted anticipate that their supplies are more than adequate to take care of the 
needs of the more drought stricken areas of the State for the next few months 
withou causing a significant price increase. 

Mr. Chairman, we don’t think there is merit in that argument. We 
have gone into it on the floor and we have gone into it in studies since 
the Senate acted on the bill. It is now a matter for the conference. 
We don’t think cottonseed cake fed to cattle in drought stricken areas 
is going to possibly affect poultry prices or the prices of proteins that 
dairy cattle have. The best experts don’t think so, but the Department 
in avery general way throws out that scare. 

Now, I don’t want to say that they are not sincere, but I do question 
that it will have that effect. They said in their testimony yesterday 
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that the feeders and dairy and poultry farmers are opposed to their 
inclusion or would be adversely affected because experience has shown 
that announcement of their use for this purpose would result in a 
raise in price and other market impacts. 

Now, we do not believe that that is true. We have it that in Decem- 
ber the price received by farmers for cottonseed was $59.90 per ton; 
January, $60.40 per ton; February 15th, about the time the Appropria- 
tions Committee was acting on this amendment, it was down to $58.60 
per ton. I haven’t been able to get it for March, but we will get that 
in a few days. We think because the demand is less and the supply 
greater that it will have no appreciable or significant effect on the 
price, and that statement is made not by seople - who don’t know what 
they are doing but by the head of the Depdttment of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Senator Symrneton. My guess would be the information you have 
just given was not available to the House at the time they cut out 
Section 5; would that be a fair conjecture? 

Senator Jounson. I think the House took this position, and I do not 
want to question the wisdom of it. I think they felt because of the 
concern expressed by the poultry people and the dairy people that 
before they acted on a long-range program they should give them 
adequate hearings and they did not have time to do that and put this 
deferred grazing program into effect. 

It may very well be that your chairman and this committee will 
feel that before you enact mandatory legislation with regard to cot- 
tonseed cake the feed and poultry people and the dairy people should 
be heard and then you should determine in your wisdom what effect 
it will have, I will be glad to leave it up to your good judgment. 

Senator Hotianp. | “just want to call attention for the record to 
the fact that there is really two different issues that we are talking 
about. One is the $25 million for this year, with the guaranty that 
it shall not be employed to raise the price, and the other, section 5 
of the pending bill S. 511, is a long-range program w ithout any such 
guaranty, and, of course, having other imple: tions entirely than those 
involved under the appropriations bill. 

Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Well, the position taken yesterday by Mr. Morse, 
the Under Secretary, was that the only feeds to be made available 
are those in surplus. I pointed out that hay was feed and certainly 
that wasn’t in surplus. The Commodity Credit Corporation didn’t 
own a bale of hay. It strikes me that we ought to be able to surround 
this provision with the guaranties that these combinations of feeds 
described in section 5 are feeds that are normally fed to the cattle in 
the area and that are produced in that area; in other words, try to 
follow the pattern that is in effect. It strikes me if we can include 
such safeguards that we can avoid these arguments that the feed is 
being sent there to fatten the livestock, when, as a matter of fact, it 
is to keep up the basic herds. That is the main purpose of it. 

Senator Youne. And it is not creating a new use. It is a normal 
practice. 

Senator Jounson. I quite agree with what the chairman has said. 

Senator Youna. This last year we had the biggest soybean crop in 
history, and according to Department of Agriculture’s estimated 
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planting for this spring, the planted acres will even be higher than 
last year and soybeans can always be used interchangeably with cot- 
tonseed cake. 

Senator Jounson. I am not prepared to argue with the Department 
that failure to provide cottonseed cake would not result in using more 
corn. Of course, if you won’t let us use cottonseed cake they will use 
more corn, but the question is whether you should force them to ship 
in corn and pay the extra cost when you get cottonseed cake in 
great supply and abundantly available to ‘them there, and it is normal 
and natural for them to use and it is traditionally used for feeding. 

Senator Youne. A most desirable feed, too. 

Senator ELLeNper. As pointed out, by providing protein through the 
cottonseed cake, the cattle that receive it will go around and get forage, 
but if you simply feed them hay they will stand in the haystack all 
day and not go foraging at all. That was clearly brought out, and it 
strikes me we should be able to safeguard section 5 with such condi- 
tions as I have just pointed out. 

Senator Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, do I understand you wanted me 
to be in the session this afternoon ? 

Mr. Chairman, I want to remark on this point; it seems to me there 
is some reality in between the question of making available food not 
in surplus held by the Commodity Credit Corporation and the provi- 
sion that requires the State to carry a part of the expense. If you 
were confining the program solely to surplus supplies held by ‘the 
Nation, it w ould be a much less strong case for State participation than 
there will be when there is a desire to make available the best balance 
of food that can be made available under the circumstances. 

Senator HotiAnp. All right. 

Senator Jounson. We have Mr. pees Metcalfe, of the Texas 
Sheep & Goat Raisers Association. I don’t know where you want to 
include him on the list of witnesses. He is ready to testify and is 

available. 

Senator Hotianp. We will reach him today. Senator Case has 
asked to be heard and Representative Brown is here, I understand, 
from your State, Senator Symington. 

Is Senator Case not here? Senator Case appears first on our list and 
then we will hear you, Representative Brown. 

Senator Case. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS CASE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I am going to try to be very brief and 
instead of presenting a complete statement or a statement I have pre- 
pared I should like to suggest an approach to this problem which I 
hope may be helpful to the c committee, and this is to utilize the drought 
situation to help with the problem that arises in connection with the 
soil bank. 

I take for illustration Union County, S. Dak., which last year had 
its fifth year of drought. It is an area that is not normally a drought 
area. It is the tip of South Dakota that reaches down to Lowa, just 
adjacent to Sioux City, Iowa. Normally it is a very heavy corn-pro- 
ducing area. 


Senator HoLtLtanp. It would be the southeast corner of the State. 


' 
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Senator Case. The southeast corner of the State; that is correct. 

Last year they had it so dry that the pastures were brown in June. 
The small grains made nothing. The corn was not a normal crop. 
Now, last year under the soil bank there was approximately $180 
million spent for corn acres put in the acreage reserve. In spite of 
that expenditure of $180 million the production of corn in the coun- 
try was up by 213 million bushels. The production in 1955 was 3,230 
million bushels. The production in 1956 was 3,451 million bushels. 
So that in spite of spending $180 million for corn acres put into soil 
bank, we have gotten an increased production of corn in that country 
of over 200 million bushels. 

The suggestion I would like to make to the committee is— 

Senator Hortanp. Doesn’t that indicate if we hadn’t had the soil 
bank and the retirement of the substantial acreage that was retired 
we would have had the largest glut of corn that we have ever con- 
fronted and a much worse situation than did result. 

Senator Casr. That may be. The suggestion I wish to make, how- 
ever, Was that you make it possible to put into the soil bank whatever 
acreage of cropland farmers living in counties designated as drought 
counties want to put in, provided they will take their payment in 
kind, and I would apply that to any loan-supported crop or com- 
modity. 

In Union County, for example, they have been told originally that 
they could put in 20 acres, or 30 percent, of their cornland. I would 
now say to the farmers in Union County, “You can put into the acre- 
age reserve as much of your corn allotment land as you want, pro- 
vided that you take it out of production completely and take your 
payment in corn.” That would apply to counties either that have the 
recent drought history or are threatened with the drought this year, 
if they are so characterized by the Secretary of Agriculture. You 
would let them put in, if they wanted to, up to 100 percent of that 
cropland provided they take their payment in kind. 

Senator HoLtanp. You mean put it into the acreage reserve / 

Senator Case. Yes, put it into the acreage reserve. 

Senator ELttenper. Mr. Chairman, reverting to the corn situation, 
what caused this excess amount that the Senator from South Dakota 
is complaining about is the fact that last year the Secretary of Agri- 
culture provided payments to both compliers and noncompliers. 
That is what really did it. 

Senator Symincron. Seventy-five percent. 

Senator Ettenper. About that. That is what caused it. 

Senator Case. Whatever may be the cause of it, we confront the 
result, and we have an even greater proportion to carry over in wheat 
than we do in corn. That is in relation to the total production of 
either commodity. 

I would say to the areas where wheat hasn’t been planted that if 
you are in a drough county and you want to put your wheatland 
in and take it completely out of production, you can get your normal 
vield and take it out of the storage bins. That actually would reduce 
the carryover in these supported crops. It would be a measurable 
program of drought relief because I am suggesting that you apply it 
to the drought counties. It would carry out the dream, I think, that 
was expressed in the phrase “the ever-normal granary” because it 
would use up some of these stored commodities to alleviate the con- 
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dition in the designated drought counties and at the same time it would 
accomplish a reduction of production. 

Senator Youne. How would your proposal differ from the one we 
put in the bill last year? We had a provision along that line in the 
one that became law last year. 

Senator Case. You redeem your certificates and you can take your 
payment in kind and get a 5-percent premium, but there was a limit 
on what you could put in. 1 am suggesting that wherever there is 
a drought history or a county that is designated as a drought county 
that there the farmer could put in all of his allotment cropland if he 
wanted to, any portion of it he wanted to, provided he takes his pay- 
ment in kind, 

Senator HotzaAnp. Would there be any condition imposed as to 
how he used his grain that was taken as payment in kind? 

Senator Case. I hadn’t thought of limiting it because if he doesn’t 
put his land into the soil bank he could plant it as he pleased. He 
could either put it into corn or wheat or into some substitute feed 
grain, and if it turned out that it was a good crop year he would 
produce a competitive feed. 1t would add to the surplus one way 
or the other, either by the production of a competitive feed or by 
the production of corn or wheat or whatever it may be. 

It seems to me what it does is offer a distinctive measure of benefit 
to drought areas at the same time it insures a reduction in production. 

Senator Symineton. May I ask a question then ? 

Senator Hotitanp. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Case, in most of these bills that had 
to do with corn, you did not necessarily have to take corn acreage 
out of production, and I believe the only bill where you specifically 
had to take your soil bank acres from the allotted corn acres was the 
Humphrey bill. 

Now, suppose you pay in kind but at the same time, unless you 
have the soil bank apply only to the crop in question, you could very 
much increase the production on your good acreage with fertilizer 
and so forth. At the same time you would put your poorest acreage 
into the soil bank. So what I am trying to get at is, and I am not 
quite clear, how do you feel that this would guarantee that you 
wouldn’t get excess production of feed grains even though it might 
guarantee it on a particular crop? Would it guarantee it on all feed 
grains? 

Senator Casr. If you took your payment in wheat, you would have 
to reduce your wheat allotment by so many acres. If you took your 
payment in corn, you would have to reduce your corn allotment by 
so many acres, 

Senator Symineron. In other words, you are approaching this 
from the angle of the corn bill ? 

Senator Case. Corn or wheat. 

Senator Symineron. I noticed quite a colloquy on it yesterday. 
In the corn situation you would have to take it in corn and be paid in 
corn. 

Senator Casr. If you took it in corn, you would have to reduce 
your planted acres of corn. If you took it in wheat, you would have 
to reduce your wheat-allotted acres. If you took it in oats, you would 
have to reduce your general cropland by an equivalent amount, so 
that it would be an absolute guaranty of the reduction of that com- 
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modity in existence. Or if you don’t go into the program, you can 
plant your acres and produce something and you have still got what 
is in the bin. ne 

Senator Hotianp. If there were added to your proposal a condition 
that the grain taken in kind must be used for feed that goes still 
further in guaranteeing a disappearance of part of the surplus, doesn’t 
it, without having it come into channels of competitive trade? _ 

Senator Casr. It would go still further, Mr. Chairman. You might 
want to consider that. 

Senator Entenver. Would it have to be used by the farmer himself, 
who takes it over? Would you suggest that? 

Senator Case. That might limit it a little bit, but personally I 
think whether you require that it be feed or not you do get an absolute 
reduction in your competitive feed situation. The land is going to do 
something. 

Senator Symineron. I am interested in the Chair’s thought. Sen- 
ator Case, what would you think of that as a part of your suggested 
amendment ? 

Senator Case. I would be inclined to favor it. The only question 
I would raise, and I would want to think about it a little bit, and I 
would think the farmers on the committee would want to think about 
it a little bit, whether or not that limitation would tend to discourage 
them from putting it in; that is, they might put in only that much that 
would les the feed which they saw they could themselves use. 
I think if you really want to get rid of the surplus that it is desirable 
to have some feature which guarantees a reduction of that commodity 
in sight, the visible supply. 

Senator Hotutanp. Well I didn’t see that the proposal would guar- 
antee it if a certain bushelage of wheat is to be taken out of Com- 
modity Credit stocks and immediately enter into the competitive chan- 
nels of trade or sold back to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
It seemed it didn’t necessarily bring about a reduction. 

Senator Case. And I think it would necessarily bring about the 
reduction. I would like to go over that point again. Let this glass 
represent your storage bin, where this wheat is in existence that is 
stored. Over here is my wheatland. If I don’t put it into the soil 
bank, I am going to raise something on here. Probably I will plant 
wheat if it is wheatland. So that then at the end of the crop year you 
have what is in the bin plus what I have produced, whether it was a 
normal crop or less than normal crop. If I planted nothing here and 
agree to put in the soil bank and plant nothing here and take some 
wheat out of the bin, there is that much less which is represented by 
what I would have produced. So that then whether I take the wheat 
from the bin and put it on the market or whether I put my wheat on 
the market which I would have produced, you do reduce the total 
supply by what I would have produced. 

Senator Youna. In what percentage of his normal yield would 
you base his payment in kind? 

Senator Case. You would have to pay him his normal yield. As- 
suming that the deal was made before planted it. 

Senator Youne. Under the present program, they pay the farmer 
60 percent of the price support. It seems to me that would be a 
lucrative inducement to be given the full yield. Anyone would be 
foolish to plant an acre, I would think, if you would give them the 
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whole yield. It would seem to me you would want it on a percentage 
basis of the normal yield because you have no expense involved. 

Senator Case. I see what you mean, the payment under the soil 
bank, 

Senator Young. Yes. 

Senator Case. I think I misunderstood your question. I would pay 
him out of the bins the same thing he would be paid in cash if he 
went into the soil bank. 

Senator Younc. That would be about 60 percent. 

Senator Case. That varies a little bit, I guess, but it is supposed to 
represent what would be the net to the farmer if he had his expenses 
iaken out. I would pay him the same as if he had gone to the soil bank 
on a cash basis. 

Senator Younes. I don’t know why a program of that kind wouldn’t 
work. Have we got a report from the Department yet on the bill 
you introduced / 

Senator Case. I don’t know. 

Senator Hottanp. Yesterday when we started there were two bills 
on which we had not received reports and this was one of them. 

Senator Jounston. Do you think that that would increase the home 
consumption very much now? 

Senator Case. I think it would increase the home consumption con- 
siderably, but whether it did or not it would reduce our total supply. 

Senator Jounston. I know it, but what is the difference if you are 
going to have a certain amount produced and a certain amount in 
supply? That doesn’t change it if you are going to use about the 
same in the United States? 

Senator Case. Yes; it does because you don’t add to the supply by 
producing this year. This land goes out of production. 

Senator Jonnston. If you go out of production and pay him for it, 
it would be the same thing. 

Senator Exttenper. You don’t have the supply if you pay him in 
cash. It is the same thing. 

Senator Jonnston. That is what I was talking about. The whole 
problem, as I see it, looks as if we have got to get some of this out of 
the United States, and I would like to know how much corn we have 
got and how old it is and all of those things that we have asked for 
and see if we can’t dispose of it for some other purposes outside of the 
United States. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I have been too well identified with 
the idea of promoting sales abroad to get to any proposal that would 
increase the sales abroad. I would be in favor of anything that you 
could do there. 

Senator Symineron. Would the Senator yield at this point? 

Senator HoLtianp. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrnetron. Would you be in favor of an amendment to 
use our surpluses instead of dollars for foreign aid, and if so, how 
would you develop that? 

Senator Casg. To give a direct answer that the Senator from Mis- 
souri would appreciate, I did in the military construction bill write 
into the law the provision that would make it possible for exchanges of 
commodities for credits we could use in building bases. We have in 
England some housing for our troops that they call tobacco housing 
because of that provision in the military construction bill of 1953 or 
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1954. In Spain we acquired some credits by giving them some wheat 
that we have used in building some of the bases in Spain. I am all 
for that and I wouldn’t put a straw in the way of any program that 
would augment that. There are two things that we are overlooking if 
we don’t give consideration to this idea. One is that at the present 
time there has been a limitation on the amount that you could put into 
the soil bank. Last year when you signed up for the soil bank you 
were told you could put in 50 acres or 50 percent of your allotment. 
This year when the program was announced, they said you could put 
in 20 acres or 30 percent of your allotment. Now, that has since been 
lifted where they have not used up all of the money allocated to a 
State, so that they are letting them put in more, up to ‘the dollars they 
have, but you do have there the practical limitation on dollars. 

Now, I recognize that you can’t manufacture something out of 
nothing, but I do call your attention to this fact, that the amount of 
money that the Government has invested in the commodities stored 
ulready shows in the national debt. If you were to adopt the sug- 
gestion I made, obviously eventually Congress would appropriate, 
would make a paper appropriation to restore the impaired capital of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation so that it could take the money 
which Congress gets from the Treasury and take it around to the 
Credit Corporation and the Credit Cor poration would take it around 
and discharge its obligations to the Treasury. It would show in 
ippropriations in effect, but it would not show in the national debt. 
We do not operate our national debt on a capital fund account. If 
you borrow money from the Treasury for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to make loans on grain, that already shows in the national 
debt because the Treasury has gone out and sold the bonds to get the 
money and you don’t deduct from the national debt for the commodity 
you have got in storage. 

Senator Jonunsron. | think your plan would do something else. 
It will further injure the communities of this Nation. When you 
give it back in kind, you cut out any money coming into the hands of 
that farmer to put it back into circulation, don’t you? Now, as I find 
it in my State, at the present time we are having cotton gin after 
cotton gin closing down. Where they are going into the soil bank 
hank alre: idy, then you are going to put back into that community no 

ready cash to carry the people around. 

Senator Casr. The income the farmer gets above his expenses. He 
wouldn’t probably spend as much for gasoline because obviously he 
wouldn’t be tiling that ground, but you can bear in mind I have sug- 
gested that you apply this to your drought counties. 

Senator JoHnston. You watch my prediction. Where they are 
letting them all go into the soil bank, you are going to hear a how] and 
cry before this year is over about people suffering in various com- 
munities because the farmers have not planted in that community in 
which they live. Stores are going to be closing up, crossroad country 
stores and all those things. As I see it your soil bank has plenty 
of headaches for us in the future without going into some of these 
other things in regard to turning over the in kind. 

Senator Hottanp. Well, I think there is much force to what Senator 
Johnston says as applied to the general coverage of the soil bank, but 
Senator Case’s proposal applies only in the drought area and proposes 
to give to people who have need for it the use of grain. I am carrying 
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it one step further than you are, the right to borrow from the Govern- 
ment sufficient feed for their stock . I am putting it on the basis sug- 
gested by Senator Curtis in his bill. It doesn’t go quite as far as you 
do, Senator Case. It would be limited. 

Senator Jounston. That wouldn’t hurt as much, of course, but it 
would hurt to a certain extent. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I think there is truth in what Senator 
Johnston pointed out if you apply it generally throughout the country, 
but if you go into these drought counties you will find these farmers 
didn’t have money to spend when they didn’t produce. They didn’t 
even have money to pay their bills. 

Senator Youna. I think it would be especially attractive to a 
farmer who feeds most of his grain. In a spring like now he would 
— on getting a supply of corn out of storage to feed his hogs or 
cattle. 

Senator Symineron. This bill doesn’t apply solely to the drought, 
does it? 

Senator Case. I am suggesting you do it. That is the reason for 
my coming in this morning. 

Senator Hotxanp. The only jurisdiction of the committee is to hear 
measures that apply to the drought. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand. I was looking at S. 541. 
Would the Senator yield so I can ask another question on this point? 

Senator Hotianp. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. I ask this in no spirit of contentiousness. I 
know the distinguished Senator from South Dakota knows my great 
respect for his capacity for analysis of such problems, as well as mili- 
tary problems; and in this field he certainly latane more about it than 
Ido. I also understand about what the distinguished Senator did on 
the subcommittee. But what I was asking, inasmuch as we have had 
some interesting debate with respect to foreign aid and inasmuch as 
most of these countries who want dollars, nevertheless need food, I 
am asking the Senator, as long as he brought it up, if he would like to 
see legislation which specified that dollars could not be given to coun- 
tries in effect until the agricultural surplus had been reduced to a 
normal level? What would be his thought on that ? 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, may I first say that the bill I intro- 
duced was not limited to drought, but in my discussion here this morn- 
ing I am suggesting that it be limited to drought both because I think 
it meets the objection of Senator Johnston and because it brings it 
within the purview of the problem that you have. 

Senator Hotianp. The Chair so understood it that he was raising 
the question as applicable to the field of drought relief. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand. 

Senator Case. In response to the question by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri, personally I have felt that our foreign-aid pro- 
gram was larger than it needed to have been, and I generally voted for 
cuts in the proposal and in view of that I probably would be sympa- 
thetic toward an approach such as you have suggested provided that 
there be some discretion so that if a particular and specific objective 
that you had to accomplish in a country couldn’t be accomplished by 
forcing them to take the aid in terms of agricultural commodities that 
you could use other means. 
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I certainly would like to have it where you would have to canvass 
the situation and put the terms of agricultural commodities in if it 
could be done. It would be just about like inquiring that before we 
purchase something in the general field of military equipment, we take 
a look at our inventory of surplus stocks in some other branch and try 
to use them before we buy the equipment. 

Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Hottanp. We are happy to have Representative Brown, 
from Missouri, here. Will you come up here, Congressman ? 

Now, before we start on this witness let me say that I have four 
other witnesses listed. Let’s see if they are present. Mr. Shipman, 
of the National Farmers Union; Mr. Metcalfe of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association; Mr. Marsh of the National Wool Growers 
Association; and Mr. Lundell, public relations director, Minneapolis- 
Moline, Minneapolis, Minn. 

These are all of the people we have asked to testify. 

When we finish with Congressman Brown and with Senator Barrett, 
and we will try to close with both of them before we quit for noon, we 
will have four witnesses for this afternoon. 

All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES H. BROWN, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
MISSOURI 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, may I make a remark about 
this Representative from my State. In my opinion Congressman 
Brown has made a more thorough study of the drought problems inci- 
dent to Missouri than almost anyone in the State. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much, Senator, and I thank this com- 
mittee for this opportunity to make a few observations about drought. 

As the Senator said, we have been too familiar with it down in 
southern Missouri during the past 5 years. We don’t like that famili- 
arity, but it has been forced upon us. 

May I start with this fundamental: The purpose of Government 
drought programs, whether Federal, or State, or a combination of 
the two, is help prevent the individual and community economic 
tragedies that follow in the wake of a drought disaster. 

This purpose was, I understand, the basis for Public Law 875 passed 
by the 81st Congress, and its subsequent amendments, as well as other 
laws enacted by Congress dealing with drought. 

But purposes often get lost in administration; and it is my opinion 
that the Congress has legislated a far better drought program than the 
people are getting. The basic faults le not in the laws but in the 
execution of the laws. 

For instance, Public Law 875 specifically states that “the President 
through the Secretary of Agriculture shall furnish to established 
farmers, ranchers, and stockmen feed for livestock”—and get this— 
“and seed for planting.” 

The sad truth is that in spite of the fact that the language is clear, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has never provided any seed to any 
drought disaster areas. Not one dime of additional money has ever 
been allocated through the ACP to counties suffering from drought so 
that farmers might reseed their ravaged pastures. 
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I quote Mr. Fred C. Ritchie of the Agricultural Conservation 
Service program : 

The only additional funds that have been allocated over and above the regular 
conservation program has been for wind erosion and flood damage area. The 
Department has not allocated additional funds under ACSP for drought practices. 

But that policy has never been extended to any drought area. The 
excuse that I have heard for not extending the same formula to 
drought areas is that the Government has no stockpile of surplus seed. 
However, as the distinguished Senator from Louisiana pointed out, the 
Government owns no Commodity Credit Corporation surplus of hay 
either, but it has provided hay in many drought stricken areas. 

Congress has authorized “seed for seeding” in drought areas and 
has often voted the money for it. As recently as this = February, 
a supplemental appropriation bill for the “Disaster-loan revolving 
fund” provided $15 million that may be used for “emergency feed and 
seed assistance.” 

Now, note the word “seed” is as specific as the word “feed.” But the 
Department of Agriculture provides feed and does not provide seed. 

Now, here is another example of what I am talking about. Section 
207 (b) of the Small Business Act of 1953, as amended, authorizes the 
Small Business Administration to make loans to businesses within 
an area where drought is occurring and which has suffered economic 
loss as a result of the drought. 

May I quote from the Seventh Semiannual Report of the Small 
Business Administration released February 28, 1957, for the 6 months 
ending December 31, 1956: 

Between July 1 and December 31, 1956, the agency declared disaster 
areas for loan eligibility purposes as stated below: 

They list the following which I shall read: 

Flash flood in Oregon, flood in Nevada, flash flood in Pennsylvania, 
flash flood in Colorado-Utah, flood in Pennsylvania, hurricane in 
Puerto Rico, cloudburst in Utah, wind, hailstorm in Arkansas, hurri- 
‘ane in Louisiana and forest fire in California. In other words, no 
drought areas were included in 1956, one of the worst. drought years of 
the history of the United States. Here again, the Congress has legis- 
lated a better drought program than the people are getting. 

Further, I respectfully submit that although the Department of 
Agriculture has had several years now to perfect its administration 
of authorized drought aid, its policies and procedures are still in the 
haphazard unwritten, play-it-by-ear form that could be tolerated in 
the infancy of a program but is scarcely understandable at this 
advanced stage. 

For example, under Public Law 875, a county or an area must be 
adjudged a disaster area to receive Federal assistance. 

Each year, since Public Law 875 became law, the Department of 
Agriculture has declared certain counties as drought disaster counties. 
But there is not to this day a written set of standards or criteria for 
determining whether an area is a disaster area or not. 

Granting even extreme variations in the effects of various droughts 
which might require certain arbitrary evaluations, do not all droughts 
follow a general pattern of subnormal rainfall, subnormal pasture 
conditions, subnormal hay supplies, subnormal grain crops, and so 
forth? Is it not possible to compile a set of minimum standards for 
determining disaster ? 
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Without a stated policy by the Department of Agriculture, each 
State affected by drought must petition the President for aid and 
then wait weeks for a USDA investigator to make a quick trip around 
the counties and report his findings. Then, from the investigator’s 
oral description of conditions hastily surveyed, disaster is determined. 
Often the result is a comparison of the State of Missouri is not as bad 
as Texas hence Texas is a disaster area and Missouri is not, when in 
reality both might logically be declared disaster areas if compared 
with normal conditions. 

It is my opinion that well organized, responsible administration can 
correct most, if not all, of the basic problems now plaguing our Gov- 
ernment efforts to extend a helping hand to areas suffering an “ace of 
God” drought disaster. 

What are the most compelling needs of a drought area? They may 

vary, it is true. Moving herds to water or laying temporary pipelines 
to not-too-distant rivers is not required in every drought situation. 

But in my opinion, there are three basic needs in every drought 
clisaster area : 

First, emergency feed for livestock. 

Second, emergency credit for farmers and their retail suppliers. 

Third, reconstruction programs for restoring pasture to pre-drought 
status. 

I respectfully submit that Congress has authorized ample measures 
to meet these basic needs, but unfortunately, Congress has legislated 
a far better drought program than the people are getting. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symington, do you wish to address a question ¢ 

Senator Symineton. I would like to ask the Congressman several 
questions, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Congressman, you went with me to the Department of Agricul- 
ture some days ago where we had an extended visit with the Chairman 
of the Drought Committee. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You were a businessman, and a successful 
businessman, before you came to Congress; is that right ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And you have lived nearly all your life in 
the current drought counties of Missouri ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. When we went to the Department of Agricul- 
ture we had the recommendations of the State Drought Committee of 
Missouri, which included the top people of the State interested in 
agriculture ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And their recommendations were flat out that 
the law passed by the Congress to help drought stricken farmers 
should apply to Missouri i as well as to the other States; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symimneton. When we were at that meeting we found out 
that the man who had been sent out by the Department of Agriculture 
didn’t remember the name of a single farmer that he had talked to; is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 
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Senator Syminoton. Nor did he remember the name of any county 
committeeman with whom he talked ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Nor did he remember the name of any county 
extension agent that he talked to? 

Mr. Brown. I believe he said he hadn’t contacted any county ex- 
tension agents. 

Senator Symineton. In fact, he didn’t even remember where he had 
lunch the first day he went out; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. There was no deliberate effort to keep infor- 
mation from you and me, representatives of the people. It was just 
a fact he did not have any records to back up his position. 

Mr. Brown. I believe that. 

Senator Symrneron. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And we traced the fact he said he worked 
each day between 8 o’clock in the morning and 6 o’clock at night; 
and he traveled in the Ozark country, where the roads are winding. 
Yet he traveled 331 miles the same day he inspected 10 counties ? 

Mr. Brown. I believe that was the figure. It was a tremendous 
number of miles. 

Senator Symineron. Now, would you say that it is proper in your 
opinion for the Congress to appropriate millions of dollars, and then 
have decisions made on the handling of that money without any 
record of any kind whatever to justify those decisions; is that your 
concept of good government ? 

Mr. Brown. It is an unusual way to run a business or a government. 

Senator Symrneron. Did you ever see anything run this way in 
business or government before? 

Mr. Brown. I never did. 

Senator Symrneton. You have brought up an interesting point 
here. I am glad the distinguished chairman of this committee and 
the distinguished chairman of this subcommittee, and my friend, the 
Senator from South Dakota, are here to listen, because 1 belabored it 
a bit yesterday myself. That is the total lack of any standards. This 
is almost what might be called “whim government,” is it not? _ 

Mr. Brown. It would appear that way from the information we 
have. 

Senator Symineron. If the Department of Agriculture decides it 
would like to put money under any of their vast programs, for any 
particular reason, in a particular State, there is nothing in the way 
of a directive in the Department that prevents them from doing so; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, and further, Senator, if I may add 
that I think it is quite disturbing. Of course, I am now here in Con- 
gress, but I think it is quite disturbing that the will of Congress 
specifically stated as to the reseeding of permanent pastures is com- 
pletely ignored in the administration of the drought program. , 

Senator Symrneton. Now, yesterday the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture was here, and he made quite a point that most of this money 
in the drought situation was going into Democratic States. ‘The 
drought money that is allocated with the tremendous authority by the 
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Department of Agriculture isn’t the only money that is allocated, 
is it? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. We have had considerable discussion this 
morning. Senator Case, I believe, pointed out that we spent $179 
million in the soil bank on corn last year and ended up producing 222 
million bushels more corn. 

To be exact $86 million of that $179 million went into two normally 
Republican States. The fact that the drought assistance was largely 
in normally Democratic States doesn’t mean much, when you consider 
two States got nearly half of all of the corn money. 

Apparently the drought money could be allocated in any way the 
Department of Agriculture decided, without being restrained by any 
directives that we were able to find in our 3-hour discussion with 
the Department; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brown. Actually, that is true and without any written criteria 
or without any set of standards, it is hard to fathom exactly what 
the basis on allocations is at the Department of Agriculture for these 
funds. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Senator Evitenper. I want to find out the name of the person you 
interrogated, who had a lapse of memory. What was the name of 
the man you interrogated at the Department ? 

Mr. Brown. The men were Mr. Ken Scott, who is in charge—— 

Senator ELLenper. Regularly employed there? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, and Mr. Thomas. 

Senator Symrnetron. Mr. Scott is Chairman of the United States 
Department of Agriculture Drought Committee, and Mr. Thomas, who 
is a very nice gentleman, works for Mr. Scott. Mr. Thomas is right 
here in the room. 

Senator ELtenper. Did he really go to these places? Did he really 
visit them ? 

Senator Symineton. He did to the best of our knowledge. But as 
you remember, Under Secretary Morse said yesterday if a man really 
knew what he was doing, he could actually handle most of the survey 
by automobile. He would not have to get out of his car. He could 
observe from the car without interrogating people, if he knew the 
country well. 

Senator Hottanp. To keep the record perfectly clear, this statement 
was one made relative to Mr. Thomas and not Mr. Scott. 

Senator Symrneton. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I believe the 
statement was made on the basis of what Mr. Morse thought a man 
could do if he knew his job well and if he knew the country through 
which he was passing. 

Senator Hotianp. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Syminetron. Congressman Brown, wasn’t it correct that 
when we asked who made the decision with respect to Missouri it was 
stated that the decision was a combined decision ? 

Mr. Brown. I believe the statement there was that it was a unani- 


mous decision of their Drought Commitee at the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Senator Symineron. And when we asked who was on the Drought 
Committee, the Chairman of the Drought Committee said it depended 
upon who happened to be in town 4 

Mr. Brown. I believe that was the exact answer; at least it implied 
that it changed from meeting to meeting. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe the more obvi- 
ous reasons why the farmers of Missouri have been so discriminated 
against in the mishandling of the drought program over recent years 
are now before the committee; and I have no further questions. 

Senator HoLianp. Senator Ellender ? 

Senator ELLenprr. No questions. 

Senator Hottanp. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, it does. 

Senator Hottanp. The committee will recess until 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 2:00 
p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present : Senators Holland (presiding) and Young.) 

Senator Hoitanp. The subcommittee will please come to order. 
Senator Barrett, we are glad to have you, sir. 

Senator Barrett. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hotmianp. Proceed with you statement, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK A. BARRETT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Senator Barrett. I don’t have any prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. I want to bring to your attention a few points on these various 
bills. 

S. 1525 provides that whenever the Congress is not in session 
the President may waive or modify the required non-Federal partieci- 
pation. 

Senator HoLuanp. 1525? 

Senator Barretr. Yes, the second page. 

I think that is a very wise provision, Mr. Chairman, but it seems to 
me that that proviso should also include a provision that the require- 
ment for the 25-percent contribution from the States shall not be 
effective until after the next session of the legislature of the respective 
States, providing, of course, the legislature be not in session when the 
bill passes. 

In other words, there would be no way for a State to comply with 
the 25-percent requirement until the legislature provided the funds 
to meet that requirement. So I think that provision should be made 
applicable only after the next session of the State legislature of the 
respective States. 

Now in the case of hay and high-protein grain, I think the require- 
ment of 25-percent contribution from the States is a ver y fair arrange- 
ment, but I believe, Mr. Chairman, that in the case of grains from the 
stockpile of the Commodity C redit Cor por — that such contribu- 
tion from the States should not be required. I don’t think that any 
contribution should be required in that case, but if a contribution is re- 
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quired it ought to be considerably less than 25 percent, in my judg- 
ment. I think that 10 percent, in any event, would be sufficient. I 
submit that the requirement that the farmer and the rancher pay 50 
percent of the value of the grain in the stockpile is sufficient and ade- 
quate. I take the position “that purchasing that grain even at that 
discount is somewhat of a favor to the United States Government be- 
cause if the grain is permitted to lie in the stockpiles for too long a 
pivinl of time, its value could be seriously and materially decreased, 
if not entirely wiped out. Consequently I feel in the case of the 
Commodity C redit C orporation grains that the requirement of a con- 
tribution of 25 percent from the States should be eliminated entirely 
or at least reduced to 10 percent. 

Now I like the provision for a joint inspection by the State and 
Federal Government in order to determine the matter of drought desig- 
nation. I hope the committee will give them the power to make such 
a finding. I think that if the representatives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and representatives of the State come to a conclusion regard- 
ing the existence of drought that it ought to be conclusive on the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in accord with the proposal to work out 
this deferred grazing provision through the agriculture conservation 
program instead of trying to handle it in any other way. I think 
that it would work better in our section of the country than the other 
approach. 

With regard to 8. 1527, I think that it is a decided improvement over 
the present arrangement for credit, but I don’t think it goes quite far 
enough and I don’t think it is as liberal as it should be. I think that 
the continued drought that has prevailed in our section of the country 
and throughout the Western States, including Texas, for so long, has 
become so bad that it is necessary to revise these credit policies so as 
to make it possible to make complete refinancing loans. 

Now there is one provision that I would like to call particularly to 
your attention. If the committee feels impelled to write legislation 
along the lines suggested by the Department of Agric ‘ulture or to 
follow the principles of the House bill, it seems to me that there ought 
to be some protection put in the bill whereby a rancher in our section 
of the country who attempts to qualify under either approach for 
benefits under the deferred grazing section shall be protected with a 
nonuse permit on Taylor grazing lands or on forest reserve permits. 
There shouldn't be any question at all but that he won’t lose his rights 
in those permits by reason of the fact that he has accepted the benefits 
under the deferred grazing provisions of either bill. 

It is imperative that we have some safeguards in this legislation so 
that, if a rancher decides to take the benefits under the deferred 
grazing provisions of either bill, that he won’t be prejudiced thereby 
and he will be protected in his rights to maintain the same privileges 
on the Taylor lands or on the forest lands when he restocks his ranch. 

That is about all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
opportunity to come before this committee and make these suggestions. 
I have all the confidence in the world that you will come up with the 
r ight kind of legislation. 

Senator Houtanp. On your last point, do you mean that you favor 
the provisions of the bill, subject to the comments you made earlier— 
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the bill 1525—relative to the deferred grazing on privately owned 
lands? 

Senator Barrerr. Well, yes, but I referred to public lands and not 
privately owned lands. An applicant for benefits under this deferred 
grazing provision on his privately owned or base lands is entitled to 
some assurances that he won’t at the same time lose his rights to use 
the public domain lands administered under the Bureau of Land 
Management, known as the Taylor lands, or the forestry-reserve lands 
administered by the Department of Agriculture when the drought is 
over. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, now, I don’t believe I am clear on it. Do 
you mean that you want the deferred grazing provision to apply also 
to the publicly owned lands which he is leasing or to mean simply that 
he doesn’t prejudice any rights that he has in his lease and lose hold 
of the publicly owned lands by taking advantage of this deferred 
grazing provision as to his private land ? 

Senator Barrerr. Let me explain it to you in a little more detail. 
Here is a fellow that owns 5,000 acres of land down in the valley. 
They are fee lands. He owns this land outright. That is where he 
raises his hay. That is what we call the base property. That is his 
ranch home. 

Now he has been dried out for a period of years and he determines 
to come under the provision of this deferred grazing section and he 
makes his application and he gets some benefits thereunder. 

Senator Hortianp. As to the 5,000 acres? 

Senator Barrerr. As to the 5,000 acres. 

Senator Hotianp. Or a part of it? 

Senator Barrerr. Ora part of it. Now along with that base prop- 
erty he may have a lease on, say, 20,000 acres of Taylor land. That 
is public domain land. And at the same time he may have a permit 
to use the equivalent of 20,000 acres of forest lands in addition. It 
is all one integrated operation. His cattle graze on the Taylor land 
one part of the year and forest land another part of the year and 
back on his base property in the wintertime. So that is the year- 
round operation. 

Now if he doesn’t use the Taylor land or if he doesn’t use the for- 
est reserve land the Department could take his rights away from him— 
T say “rights”; the Secretary of Agriculture made it very plain that 
they are privileges, not rights. There is no basic law governing his 
use of the public lands. We had a bill through a couple years ago in 
the Senate and tried to establish some rules, but the House wouldn't 
go along, so that is our problem now. 

What I say is if you put this proposal through and if you make if 
applicable to our section of the country, then some safeguards should 
be provided in the legislation so that if a fellow complies with the 
law and puts his privately owned land into the program he will not 
lose his privilege to use the Taylor land or the forest reserve lands 
because of nonuse. He should be protected so that when the drought 
is over he can take his cattle or sheep and go back on the Government 
lands and resume the same grazing privileges that he had before the 
drought. 

Senator Horianp. You mean by what you have just been saying, 
do you not, that you don’t want him to lose anything that he has got / 

Senator Barrett. That is right. 
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Senator Hottanp. But you don’t mean that-you expect him to put 
either the Taylor lands or the grazing lands or ‘whatever they may be 
that he has got of public lands, under the provisions of the deferred 
gr azing ¢ 
~ Senator Barrerr. No; I doubt if the administration would permit 
that. There should be and no doubt would be regulations to relieve 
him of the payment of the fees for the years that he didn’t use the 
land. 

Senator Youne. As his rights continue, his lease continues. 

Senator Barrerr. Yes. The main thing I am concerned about, 
Senator Young, is to protect his privilege to use that land after the 
drought is over. 

Senator Hotianp. Let’s see if we can make this specific. Let’s use 
the facts you have already used. Say the whole 5,000 acres of valley 
land that you mentioned, which is the central part of the ranch’s op- 
eration, is affected by the drought. 

Senator Barrerr. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. And he asks for and secures the benefit of the 
Deferred Grazing Act as to that whole 5,000 acres, which requires him 
to dispose of his her d—go out of business temporarily. 

Senator Barrerr. That is right. 

Senator Ho.tianp. So he has no stock then to graze on the Taylor 
lands or other public lands which he has leased for any part of the 
year. 

Senator Barrerr. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. Your point is, is it not, that he shall be excused 
from viol: iting the terms of his leasehold on those public lands when 
he doesn’t have : any stock by reason of his having brought himself 
under the provisions of the Deferred Grazing Act as to his fee-held 
land ? 

Senator Barrerr. That is right. That is a fair statement of the 
proopsal, with this one proviso: that he would be guaranteed that he 
c oud resume his privilege to use these Federal lands when the drought 
is over and he was able to restock his ranch. 

Senator Hoittanp. Didn’t you say also, in the original presentation, 
that you wanted him to be ‘4 ‘used from paying rental ? 

Senator Barrerr. Well, I did say that, but I think that is an au- 
thority that already exists in law and I think that the Government 
agenc ~ would do that. I think that concession should be granted 
him. I don’t think that it would be out of the way to ask for that, 
and it might be wise to put something in the report that it is taken for 
granted that the rancher would be relieved of that requirement under 
those conditions. 

Senator Hotzanp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. 

Senator HotLanp. Senator Young, do you have any questions? 

Senator Yotne. I don’t believe I have any. 

Senator HoLttanp. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Shipman. 

You may proceed, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD SHIPMAN, ASSISTANT COORDINATOR OF 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Sureman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Richard Shipman and I am assistant coordinator of legisla- 
tive services for the National Farmers Union. As representative of 
Mr. James G. Patton, president of the National Farmers Union, I par- 
ticularly appreciate being able to appear before this committee be- 
cause the bulk of our 300,000 membership is in those States designated 
as the drought area. Because we are the major farm organization in 
this drought area, we are perhaps much more sensitive about what 
happens there than any other farm organization. It also follows that, 
because our policies are determined by these people who live there, we 
feel that they reflect more truly the experience and the needs of the 
Great, Plains region. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, I am personally very 
grateful to be able to appear before your committee because for three 
eenerations my family has struggled and is still struggling to try to 
develop a stable and secure way of life for the West. 

The disaster out there has now reached such proportions that one 
can learn about it from articles and pictorial presentations in nearly 
all the leading magazines, but one has to have lived through these 
(lisasters in order really to understand what they mean. Words are 
just not adequate to describe the vastness of the calamity which is 
occurring. 

We are sure it is well recognized that there is a farm problem all 
over America, but the problem of the Great Plains is many times 
compounded by disaster conditions which do not occur in other areas, 
of which shortage of moisture or drought is only one. 

I echo the warning which many other people have given that what 
we do with the Great Plains region now and in the next few years 
to come may well determine its whole future and in a great degree 
the future of America. I say this because the plains region repre- 
sents a very large part of America’s breadbasket. We can let it go 
to rack and ruin, we can let its soil blow away and wash away, or we 
can help the people who live there to save it for themselves and for 
generations of Americans to come. 

The policies of the Federal Government will determine whether 
these 6 million people now living in the Great Plains area will stay 
there and save these great resources which belong to all of our people, 
or whether they will move out because they just can no longer make 
a living there. Already too many have left the region. 

The Great Plains of the West has been a boom-and-bust country 
ever since it was opened up by the first settlers. Ever since the time 
when my father and grandfather homesteaded in 1881 there have 
been these periodic ups and downs, partly determined by how much 
it rains, but also partly determined by policies of the Government and 
of the people who live on the land. 

We are now, we hope, near the bottom of one of the worst busts 
that this particular part of the country has ever seen and we are here 
today to review a few aspects of the policies and measures which will 
either help or hurt the situation. 
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Mr. Harvey Solberg, president of Rocky Mountain Farmers Union, 
presented our views on drought at the President’s Conference on 
Drought in Wichita, Kans., in January, setting forth our program 
and thinking as of that date. It is my understanding that the bills 
which we are considering here today are recognized as only stopgap, 
patchwork measures until a more comprehensive long-range program 
is undertaken by Congress. 

I would urge upon this committee the soonest possible considera- 
tion of such a program. The various bills now before this committee 

can in no way be said even to approach an adequate program for the 
Great Plains. 

We are also greatly disappointed at the inadequacy of the recom- 
mendations contained in the drought message the President sent to 
the Congress, which we feel does not recognize the needs and prob- 
lems of the Great Plains region. National Farmers Union President 
James G. Patton commented upon the President’s message by saying: 

* to ask drought-stricken States and counties to contribute 25 pereent to 
cost of their own rehabilitation is carrying the partnership idea to the ridiculous. 
These States are the least able to bear the expense of a situation which has 
reached proportions of a national calamity. It seems to me there would be no 
relationsh}p between the need for funds and the fiscal ability of the States to 
contribute to disaster relief. Many State legislatures have already adjourned 
their biennial sessions for this biennium. Refusing further Federal aid until 
State matching laws could be enacted would in many areas require a still further 
delay of needed additional assistance for another 2 years. 

The day following the issuance of the President’s message we were 
greatly encouraged to learn that Senator Carroll was putting the fin- 
ishing touches on a comprehensive measure to deal with the situation 
by means of a Great Plains Administration. We are happy also to 
see that Senator Allott has introduced S. 1610 which seems to have 
some very good thinking along these lines and has a number of pro- 
posals which we feel will be very helpful. 

Also, Senator Humphrey has introduced a bill, 8. 1533, for him- 
self, Mr. Murray, Mr. Chavez, Mr. Hill, Mr. Johnston of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Long, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Neu- 
berger, Mr. Sparkman, and Mr. Carroll. We applaud all of these 
efforts, which seem to indicate a crystallizing understanding that at 
long last something must be done to save this important part of our 
national breadbasket. 

I mention those bills because they seem to us to have a much better 
and long-range approach to the needs of the situation than the meas- 
ures which we are consideri ing here today. 

I would like to evaluate now these various bills which are now before 
the committee in terms of the recommendations which Mr. Solberg 
presented at the President’s conference on drought. 

We supported in the House H. R. 2367, to establish a deferred graz- 
ing program. We feel this bill is based upon sound principle and 
could — ome an important part of a long-range program. 

We favor S. 1441, to provide for additional participation in the soil 
bank through payment in kind, but feel it might be made more useful 
to farmers ‘by further study and amendment. We urge payment of 
full bushelage of the individual farmer’s average yield in those 


instances when he takes payment in grain. 
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I was interested in the discussion this morning which the committee 
had on that, and especially the testimony of Senator Case here. I had 
the idea, at the time that he was ‘speaking about it, that it could become 
a means of spreading this grain, you might say, over these drought 
areas, and it could become almost the same sort of a thing as the ever- 
normal granary: that during the times of drought this grain could be 

used and would be used in many cases for feed and seed, and it would 
be something that would be stor ed near the area. 

Now, in many cases I know these drought-stricken farmers and 

ranchers, when they wanted feed, received money in cash for relief, 
and they had to pay very much "inflated prices for such grain and 
hay, if they were able to get it at all. If they could get this grain in 
kind, as we say here, by putting some of their acres in soil bank, we 
feel that it would sort of bridge over this disaster area in a way. 

Do I make myself plain ? 

Senator Hotianp. Yes; I think you do. However, as I recall it, 
Senator Case, in testifying this morning on his proposal, made it quite 
clear that his proposal was to place land i in the drought area, up to 
the full alloted acreage of grain lands in the soil bank—the acreage 
reserved in the soil bank—which w ould not call for a payment in full 
of bushelage, but only for a payment in bushelage up to the percent 
of the normal yield that the soil-bank payment would represent, 
whether it is 50 percent or 60 percent—whatever would be the case— 
for that particular kind of grain. 

Senator Young, I think you were questioning on that. 

Senator Youne. Yes. On the acreage reserve program they pay 
60 percent of the price of $2, which is $1.20. If you paid it in bushels, 
I imagine it would be 60 percent of the normal yield. 

Mr. Sureman. I may have misunderstood him, but I understood 
him to say it should be the full average yield based on the histor y of 
the individual farmer. 

Senator Hotzianp. I think you are right, that his first statement so 
indicated, but later in his testimony it came out clearly that he wished 
to simply place these lands in the drought areas into the acreage 
reserve program of soil bank. It became clear that he couldn’t hope 
to receive pay in kind at 100 cents on the dollar of the average yield, 
but only at 60 cents in the case of wheat, I believe it was. 

Senator Youna. Sixty percent; yes. 

Senator Hotianp. Which represents 60 percent of the gross income 
as being a fair payment for the net return to the farmer, which he 
gets out of the soil bank. 

Senator Youne. I think there would be several reasons why you 
wouldn’t want to do that. One of them would be this: Even a farmer 
with a full, normal yield, if he received that he would be foolish to 
farm. It would mean , perhaps, that all the farmers in the community 
would discontinue their operations, which would kill off the towns and 
cities. 

Mr. Sureman. I couldn’t see how it would operate that way. It 
seems to me that during the drought time, such as we saw pictured this 
morning in Texas, that there isn’t any production there anyway and 
this is more or less a sort of an insurance and that these grains would 


be a means under the present machinery of giving him something 


which could be said to be in payment for cooperating in soil building 
practices and in cooperating with the general program which is in- 
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volved in soil bank. I still feel, in view of the fact we accept from 
these people during the good years their bountiful yield and feed the 
Nation with it, that during the times of drought and disaster it 
wouldn’t be unwise to see that he was taken care of. One means of 
doing it would be to turn over some of this grain to him which is in 
surplus supply and allow him to use it for feed and for the things 
which he needs it for. 

Senator Youne. How would you determine, though, whether a 
farmer was allowed to take the full amount in the area where there 
is 

Mr. Sureman. That might be a discretionary matter, it seems to me, 
depending upon the nature of the disaster. 

I realize, as was said in the testimony this morning, that there 
aren’t any measuring sticks of the extent of the disasters as we have 
them, but it seems to me that it could be left to the discretion of the 
Secretary or somebody to decide the extent and that you could make 
provision that maybe half of this acreage or two-thirds, or whatever 
the amount that seemed to be wise, could be put in soil bank. You 
wouldn’t perhaps, want to limit it in the same way that it is limited 
now, I believe, under normal conditions. 

Senator Youna. If you give him the full normal yield, you 
wouldn’t have many of them ever wanting to farm any more. 

Mr. Sutepman. He would have to farm when it was no longer a dis- 
aster area, but in some cases—certainly in Texas, the way it is now— 
it would be better if that ground were not plowed and were not 
planted because there is just no chance of raising a crop there any- 
way. 

I don’t think that it is a question of whether they would quit com- 
pletely. They are forced to quit completely, almost, now. 

Senator Hotuanp. Well, as a matter of fact, they would be praying 
that they would be in the full disaster area rather than left in a belt 
around about that was hurt some, but not wiped out, because they 
would be more happily paid than the folks that were only producing 
some 50 or 60 or 70 percent of a crop; wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Sureman. I don’t think that most farmers would take it that 
way. The most of them, I am sure, want to earn what they get. They 
don’t want to be on charity. 

We must recognize that this Great Plains region, it is a normal thing 
for it to stop raining now and then and not produce anything. : 

I was very much interested in that chart this morning which showed 
the extent of the disaster in Texas because there have been studies of 
of tree rings, you know, back beyond written history. I thought a 
little more light could be thrown on that if we had those tree ring 
studies. They have been made, showing that there are periods of 
(lrought which have extended as much as 15 to 20 years in the Plains 
region. That we have to perhaps look forward in some of these areas 
to that long a time—we hope not—but that long a time when some- 
how we have to allow a to live in that area because of keeping 
it for future and stabilizing it—I don’t pretend to say that this meas- 
ure which we are talking about right here would solve it, but I think 
it would help in that way. 

Senator Hotzianp. All right, sir; proceed. 

Mr. Surpman. We favor S. 1527, to extend the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make special livestock loans, but the in- 
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terest should be at 3 percent instead of 5 percent, and should not be 
limited to drought areas or short periods of time. 

I might comment there, it seems to us that this policy of having in- 
terest jump back up again the minute it begins to rain again is not au 
very sound one because in many cases it will be years before a farmer 
really gets back on his feet again. 

Now, in Texas, as we saw this morning in that portrayal that they 
had, it is going to be years before they are going to be in a position to 
pay “high interest rates on the indebtedness which they have incurred 
during this period of disaster. It is a slow process and it is made much 
worse by the fact that we have such a low price policy; that we are 
allowing prices to slip down to 60, 70 percent of partity—whatever 
the Secretary seems to like—and under that kind of a condition, I don’t 
see how you can expect these farmers to pay high interest rates when in 
many cases, even with rain, they are operating below cost of produc- 
tion. 

After all, the United States Government gets money from people in 
bonds and so on and so forth at 3 percent interest and it seems to me 
that when people are in a disaster condition that it is no more than 
fair to allow them credit at the rate at which the Government gets 
it and not try to make a profit on people who are the victims of such 
a calamity as we see taking place out there. 

Senator Horianp. W ell, you say you think that these direct loans 
“should not be limited to drought areas for short periods of time.” 
What do you have in mind? 

Mr. Sutpman. Well, I think I have tried to explain the short period 
of time; that some of them expire—in fact, I don’t have in mind all 
of the regulations surrounding them, but there are limiting factors 
in the laws that exist which we think should be removed. 

You see, when it begins to rain again in Texas, let’s say, and then it 
will no longer be a disaster area or drought area—it will be declared 
normal—but we will still have the financial situation and it will carry 
on for years. Some of these ranchers trying to sell beef at 13 and 14- 
cents a pound won’t be able to dig out ever, maybe. In fact they are 
going to stay broke. 

Senator Horxanp. Then you didn’t mean by those words that you 
meant to leave it to the Department of Agriculture, leave the power to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make special livestock loans anywhere, 
under any conditions, and direct it? 

Mr. Sutpman. I don’t know how else you would do it. It may be 
we need a little more thinking on that particular point. 

Senator Hotianp. You re: uly meant it as a followup of the drought 
program in the area where the emergency would still exist? You 
didn’t mean to set up a general livestock loan with direct livestock 
loan authority in the Secretar y of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Supman. I had in mind in those areas which seem to be dis- 
aster areas. I am not sure that I know exactly whether that—I think 

ou realize, gentlemen, the burden Tam under. I am trying to present 
here a program which represents the thinking of 300,000 families and 
T am not sure just how far they did intend that. I think I presented 
the general idea. 

S. 1526 probably makes some slight improvement in the present Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 
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S. 304 would introduce the principle of contributions by State gov- 
ernments to finance their own disaster and we cannot find words strong 
enough to condemn it. It would lend itself as a political club in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture to reward or penalize those 
States which do or do not conform to the Secretary’s or the President’s 
wishes. This has already been pointed out by Senator Mansfield. 
This principle, if introduced, in our opinion would constitute a 
stumbling block which would completely stymie the whole program. 

I happen to come from Montana and have watched a good deal of 
what goes on around the legislature of the State of Montana and I 
know that we are already out there 6 or 7 million dollars behind the 
matching funds which we need to carry on the road program. So I 
think that you can carry this business of States matching Federal 
funds, as President Patton says, to the ridiculous; that many States 
are just not in a position and their legislatures will not be willing to 
grant the moneys which are necessary “to carry on the program which 
involves the whole future of agriculture in those States. 

In Montana, for instance, L am sure that there are many interests 
there who operate in that legislature who will oppose the spending of 
the funds there for that purpose. 

Now it is not too hard to find the reason for that. A lot of our re- 
sources, a lot of the resources in many of the other States are absentee 
owned and I am sure that: the copper interests and the oil interests and 
some of those people who own the resources in Montana are going to 
fight the appropriating of any money on the part of the State to 
finance the disaster which involves the farmers and doesn’t involve 
them. 

I think that it would just complicate the whole thing and throw 
that much more redtape into a program which is already too slow. 
These things have to happen fast if they are to be of any help and 
really meet ‘the need, and we just can’t find anything good about that 
principle. 

All in all, these bills do not meet the requirements of the critical 
situation in the drought States. National Farmers Union President 
James G. Patton and the national executive board, on January 30, 
strongly urged a 4-point program to President Eisenhower, saying 
that assistance could not be delayed until a long-range program began 
to operate. I reiterate and urge upon this committee consideration of 
the following four points: 

Material increases in disaster aid, particularly with respect to 
refinancing and low interest rate loan programs. 

A program to insure loans from banks, already granted to 
farmers and small-business men. 

3. Direct payments to be made to farmowners and tenants to offset 
the cost of changing land use where recommended. 

4. Work programs starting immediately to supplement individual 
incomes in the drought areas. 

Because so many ‘of these bills deal with credit, I would like to say 
that the tight-money policy has hit farmers as hard as anyone else, 
if not harder, and has added markedly to the cost-price squeeze which 
has been reducing farmers’ net income at the very same time that 
drought has come on top of drought. Among other features, the 
highlights of amendments which we feel are needed follow : 
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(a) The Disaster Act of 1949 should be amended to authorize the 
use of livestock loans to repay existing indebtedness, and the repay- 
ment period should be of at least 10 years. 

(6) The Emergency Loan Act of 1954 should be amended to remove 
the prohibition against the financing of existing indebtedness and the 
limitation on the size of loans available. Also, the necessity for 
proclamation of an emergency area should be eliminated. 

Senator Hoittanp. Who would determine where the emergency 
was? 

Mr. Suteman. I think they had in mind that there was so rauch 
redtape to go through there. 

Now I have had a little experience myself with trying to get counties 
declared a disaster area and it has gone through a whole line of 
people and all of them have to decide it is a disaster area before it 
becomes so, but just the fact that the governor of the State thinks 
so doesn’t, apparently, seem to be enough. It is also necessary to have 
the Federal Government or the Secretary of Agriculture declare it 
so—in fact, it is almost impossible to get through the redtape some- 
times, and not only in drought areas, but in other areas. 

I had a letter the other day from a man in Ohio which I thought 
was far removed from the disaster area, but he was trying to get 
Carroll County in under the disaster program. He said that their 
county was just as bad hit as the next one to it. 

Well, it seems to me that the regulations and redtape surrounding 
this whole question of becoming a disaster area have become so 
burdensome that it is just almost impossible to get through it, and 
that points up, it seems to me, this whole business of trying to operate 
a drought program out of Washington. 

Of course, I realize I am getting away from the subject, but I think 
an administration in the region, especially in the Great Plains region, 
is the thing which must come and which can operate much more effi- 
ciently than this matter of trying to deal with it from the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. I don’t mean that we wouldn’t in- 
volve a lot of bureaus that exist, but 

Senator Hottanp. Who would have the authority to declare that 
an emergency existed or to determine that it existed ? 

Mr. Sureman. Well, it seems to me that under present conditions 
now—are you referring to my reference to a regional authority or to a 
State ? 

Senator HotiaNnp. It isthe last sentence in (b) there. 

Mr. Suipman. Well, it seems to me it ought to be enough for the 
governor to declare the disaster area. 

You have been asking for participation by the States. I think that 
is a legitimate participation, that the people in the area—the governor 
and people of that kind—would logically be the people who would 
know whether a disaster situation existed. But I am not sure that 
the Secretary of Agriculture knows because, as was pointed out this 
morning, he doesn’t even have any criteria to tell whether one exists 
or not and seems to be very reluctant to admit that one exists anywhere. 

I don’t want to pin that down, but I certainly feel that we have to 
remove some of this bureaucracy from the backs of these farmers who 
are trying to somehow get an existence out of a land which has dried 
up for several years. 

I don’t know, Senator, that I have answered your question. 
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Senator Hottanp. Well, you have suggested that you think that 
the individual governor of each State should have it in his power to 
declare an emergency upon which the Department of Agriculture 
should begin to operate. 

Mr. Suipman. That is already part of the procedure, as I under- 
stand it. 

Senator Hotianp. It is part of the procedure, but not the last act. 

Mr. Suipman. Yes. 

(c) The termination dates of all “disaster” legislation should be 
stricken so that authority for these loans be made permanent legis- 
lation. 

(d) Refinancing loans should be made available, in addition to 
individual family farms, to farm partnerships, grazing associations, 
irrigation companies and the owners of farm-related small businesses 
in rural areas. 

(e) Refinancing loans secured by chattel mortgages, now limited to 
$20,000 per borrower, should be allowed to go as high as $50,000 per 
borrower, and the maximum repayment period should be 15 years 
instead of 7 years. 

(f) Authority should be reestablished for available repayment plan, 
without regard to previous existing payments. We recommend an 
adjustment on repayment of all types of FHA loans to the net income 
or the person’s ability to pay from year to year. 

That is a principle I think we backed when it was the old Farm 
Security Administration. This ability of people to pay, depending on 
how much it rains in the country. It was recognized then, that every 
year they don’t raise a crop out there. In fact, it is a normal thing in 
the Great Plains region that we are talking about to have the crops 
vary widely and therefore the farmer’s income varies widely from 
year to year through reasons which are entirely beyond his control and 
any payment plan should take into consideration those factors; that 
it can’t be done on so many dollars or so much interest every year; 
that the insecurity or the unpredictability of income in that region 
is much different than it is elsewhere. 

I have not been able to find among these bills anything dealing with 
crop insurance or soil and water conservation. These are important 
programs which should be reinstated and greatly stepped up, as they 
are very important in meeting the emergency. 

We have limited this discussion to those aspects of the program 
which seem to be fairly closely related to the bills immediately before 
the committee, but we feel that we should not close without saying a 
word about the unsympathetic attitude of the administration in ad- 
ministering those programs which the Congress has already placed 
in its hands. Seemingly wherever possible the Secretary has used his 
discretionary power to limit the program as much as possible and, in 
effect, to drag his feet. We also have information from informed 
sources in the field that there are many instances where the adminis- 
trators have deviated widely from the purposes and intent of the 
Congress. We believe that if this trend goes much further, an investi- 
gation by the Congress may well be in order. 

It was along those lines | was very much interested in the comments 
made by Congressman Brown and Senator Symington this morning 
on their experiences in Missouri and I believe that the same kind of 
experience is widespread over the whole area. In fact, I got a long- 
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distance telephone call the other night from my colleagues out in 
Denver saying that it was very necessary that this come before the 
committee. 

I might point up that National Farmers’ Union has had 1,700 farm- 
ers in Washington this winter and every one of them had a chance 
to go over to the Department of Agriculture and meet with the De- 
partment people. Many of these farm people were from the drought 
area and they had a chance to discuss their problems with Mr. True 
Morse and other members of the Department. Every time they got 
on the subject of drought—what are we going to do—what are you 
going to do for us i—why he clucked his tongue and said, “Well, it is 
aw very complex problem, a very serious problem,” but he seems to have 
no answers. I have yet to find any one of those farmers who went 
away from those meetings feeling that there was any inclination or 
ability to meet their problems on the part of the Department. 

Again let me say I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear 
before your committee. 

Senator Hotianp. All right, sir. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. No, sir, I don’t. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much, sir. 

The next witness is Mr. Metcalfe. 

All right, Mr. Metcalfe, identify yourself for the record, please, sir, 
and then proceed at your own will. 


STATEMENT OF PENROSE B. METCALFE, VICE PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, SAN ANGELO, TEX. 


Mr. Mercatre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, a farmer and rancher from San Angelo, Tex., 
the place where the President started his recent tour of the drought- 
stricken Southwest. I appear here in my. own right as a livestock 
crower, also as representing the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, of which I am one of the vice presidents. We support the pas- 
sage of S. 511 and H .R. 2367, believing they offer the best solution 
to the problem facing us. 

Senator HoLianp. “EB xcuse me a moment, sir. 

Senator Curtis has sent in a letter and statement here which I am 
going to have appear in the record at this point. 

(Letter and statement read as follows:) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
Mareh 15, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I would appreciate very much the committee’s favorable 
consideration of S. 1345 as a drought measure. 

Nebraska is entering its fourth year of drought. Some of the territory hit 
most severely is the eastern and northeastern parts of the State, and the pattern 
of drought relief for the Southwestern States, geared primarily to cattle graz- 
ing is of no value. 

Basically, Nebraska farmers do not want gifts or handouts if they can pos- 
sibly be avoided. In addition to some liberalized credit they would like to bor- 


row corn from the Commodity Credit Corporation and repay with corn from 
the next year’s crop. 
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I invite your attention to the provisions of S. 1345.. This proposal would per- 
mit a corn producer, whether he was in the commercial corn area or outside of 
it, to borrow an amount of corn not to exceed one-third of his average annual 
production. In the following year he would repay his loan by the same number 
of bushels of corn. 

By limiting these corn loans to corn producers we would eliminate the possi- 
bility of abuses. Commercial feeders, speculators, and others who are not suf- 
fering from drought could not borrow corn. The benefits of the act would be 
confined to a corn producer who had suffered from drought or other disaster. 

The Government will not lose under this bill. In fact, the Government would 
gain. The Commodity Credit Corporation will get new corn for old when the 
loan is repaid and would save the expenses of storage during the period of the 
loan. In addition to that, this bill would increase the consumption of corn. 

This bill, if enacted, would be of material help to any drought-stricken farmer, 
without cost to the Treasury. I hope it can be incorporated in whatever bill 
you report out. 

I am attaching to this letter the news release that I issued at the time the 
hill was introduced, which carries some additional facts concerning its merits. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am 

Yours truly, 


Car. T. Curtis, 
United States Senator. 


FROM THE OFFICE OF SENATOR CARL T. CuRTIS FOR RELEASE FRIDAY, Fespruary 22, 
1957 

I am today, February 22, intreducing a bill would make it possible for corn 
producers who have had a crop failure to borrow corn from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and repay in corn from the next year’s crop. 

We have a strange situation in the country. In many of our communities 
there is stored a large quantity of Government-owned corn. This corn is getting 
older every day and the storage is expensive. In these same communities there 
are drought-stricken farmers who need corn for their poultry, their hogs, and 
cattle and other livestock. These same farmers are unable to buy the Govern- 
ment corn at the high price the Government must, under the law, charge. My 
bill would permit them to borrow corn from the Government and repay it in kind. 

This would be of material help to thousands of drought-stricken farmers. Such 
a loan of corn would enable them to carry on with their poultry, their hogs, and 
their milk cows, and in some instances it might be the means of their continuing 
in farming. The borrower would have to enter into a contract to return to the 
Government, without expense to the Government, the same amount of corn 
that he borrowed. 

This proposal would be advantageous to the Government and to the taxpayers. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation, when the corn loan was repaid, would have 
new corn for old. It would have saved on the storage expense during the period 
of the loan. The Government would not lose because were the price of corn to de- 
cline, such a decline would affect the Commodity Credit Corporation’s originally 
owned corn as well as that which the farmer returns in payment of his loan. 

This proposal should be enacted now to help great sections of the drought 
area. Much of the drought relief legislation that has been passed has been 
geared primarily to a cattle raising economy. This proposal would, without 
expense to the Government, bring practical relief to corn and hog farmers, to 
dairy farmers and to poultry raisers. My bill would limit such corn loans to 
farm operators whose corn crop in the preceding year was less than 50 percent 
of the normal yield. It would permit such a corn producer to borrow an amount 
of corn not to exceed one-third of his normal corn production. The corn loan 
would not be available to anyone other than a corn producer. Thus, this pro- 
posal would not be taken advantage of by speculators and others who are not 
victims of the drought or similar disaster. The bill would, of course, permit 
the farmer to repay in dollars based on the support price of the corn when he 
received it, if he chose that method. 

I wish to state that this proposal is not original with me. It was first advo- 
cated by the late Senator Hugh Butler, of Nebraska. It has widespread approval 
among farmers. It would give a practical application of the term “ever normal 
granary,” and it would provide needed drought relief without cost or loss to 
the taxpayers. 
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Senator Hotianp. Go right ahead, Mr. Metcalfe. 

Mr. Mercatre. I own and operate a moderate-sized ranch and farm 
and have been actively engaged in the farming and ranching busi- 
ness all of my life, as was my father, who came to what is now San 
Angelo a few years after the end of the War Between the States, 84 
years ago this month, to be exact. 

In my capacity as an officer of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, I know that the long-lasting drought has affected many other 
States besides my own in which our association is active and that the 
need is acute over a considerable area of the West and Southwest. 

Senator Hotianp. Pardon me, sir, but that is a call for a vote. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Hottanp. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Metcalfe, you may proceed. 

Mr. Mercatre. Mr. Edwin Marsh, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, who will also testify today, will 
cover the action taken by the organization at its rec ent convention. 
I thoroughly agree with the recommendations they will make. 

I dislike using my personal situation as an example, but think 
perhaps one such reference might enlighten the committee, as it comes 
from firsthand experience : 

Our normal rainfall mostly comes during the late spring, summer, 
and early fall months. On my own small ranch, the last year in which 
I had a normal rainfall was 1941. I have never stocked heavily and 
had a fine grass cover when this drought started. Each year I cut 
down on my stocking hoping and expecting that things would surely 
improve “next year, > but that time has not yet arrived. Lambing 
is just now starting on my ranch and there is practically no grass and 
not even many weeds and I am feeding everything, have “been for 
months. I believe it is conservative to say that I now do not have 
more than 30 percent of the grass—our grasses are mainly perennial, 

native grasses such as buffalo, s side-oats grama, mesquite, and so forth— 
that I used to have. 

The grass roots are dead. I have reduced my livestock until the 
returns are below the cost of operation and I have been gradually 
using up my capital assets. This is not a healthy situation for any- 
one. I also know that my case is by no means the worst in our 
section. 

I do not want to bore you with repetitious statements as to the 
severity of the drought, but I am sure it is difficult for you to realize 
its extent when those of us who live in the midst of it can scarcely 
comprehend it. It was impossible to foresee, as nothing like it has ever 
happened since records have been kept in our country. The records 
show in our community that the average annual rainfall from 1867 
through 1947—those are.the years that are complete—was a fraction 
over 22 inches. 

During the last 12 years the rainfall decreased so much that the 
average ‘for the entire 60 years recorded was reduced to 20 inches. 
Further, the average annual rainfall for the past 12 years has been 
a fraction under 12.5 inches. Last year we had 7.41 inches. An 8- 
year record bears this out. 

At Del Rio, 165 miles south of my home, rainfall records show that 
they averaged 18.58 inches annualy from 1906 through 1956, but for 
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the last 7 years the annual average has been a scant 9.46 inches. Last 
year they had 4.34 inches. 

In Pecos County, Tex., which normally has been a more arid section 
than my own area, and which has always stocked lightly, in recogni- 
tion of their carrying capacity, the records of the county agent’s office 
show they had approximately 500,000 sheep in 1942 to 1944 which did 
all right. An estimate now, w hich I think is a liberal one, shows they 
have some 64,000 sheep and the cattle have been reduced even more 
drastically. 

While it is of course true that livestock grazing has contributed 
in some degree to there being little or no grass on our ranches, I am 
fully convinced this not the primary cause for our serious situation. 
The chief cause has been a lack of rainfall over a vast area for such a 
long period of time that the grass roots have died out. 

I know, personally, of many pastures where there have been no live- 
stock for years, which have little or no grass on them. Country which 
had been getting a normal annual rainfall of some 20 inches just won’t 
grow grass when the rainfall is reduced to 9 or 10 inches for several 
years continuously. 

One of my neighbors recently told me he had been running 1 ewe 
on 6 sections but had to bring her into the ranch and feed her ‘because 
she couldn’t find enough grass or weeds to live on. I think it safe to 
assume this was rather an extreme case and one I hope never becomes 
of any wide extent. I do not know personally the accuracy of that 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

We growers have been giving the situation that we face serious 
thought, trying to size things up frankly in an effort to work out some 


suggestions for a long-time program, when the rains do start, as well 


as for the interim. I woulk 
might help: 

A workable feed program to see that the rancher who wants to 
can maintain his foundation flocks and herds so as to be prepared to 
restock. We feel that the program set up in 1953, where the rancher 
was sold surplus grain and protein feeds direct "through the ASC, 
without going through a middleman, worked much better than the 
method followed since then. 

2. Long-term credit based on backing legitimate operators over a 
sufficient period of time to permit them to work out of their obligations. 
(oupled with this should be changes in the income tax laws to permit 
growers to carry forward their losses further than is now the case ; 
otherwise they will never be able to work out of their debts. 

3. A system of deferred grazing which will permit deferment of 
adequi ite amounts of acreage over a period of several years to give 
time to restore the normal turf on the ground. It will . absolutely 
unpossible to restore turf in much of our area under several years, even 
if we do get normal rainfall. 

During these drought years we have followed the best possible 
practices of husbandry; we have used our utmost ingenuity and tried 
all sorts of range pitting, contour furrowing, even deferment of some 
pastures for short periods of time, all of ‘which practices are good 
and help some. None of these can bring us back our grass until we 
get rain over extensive periods of time, and not even then unless we 
vive our native grasses a chance to reseed ‘and thereby restore our 


respectfully suggest that the following 
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turf. In such a program we feel that deferment of sufficient acreage 
on any ranch should be provided to get the job done once and for all. 

When the Congress passed the National Wool Act in 1954, its 
primary objective was to increase the production of wool, recognized 
by the act as a strategic commodity. It is our belief that the objective 
of this act will be reached sooner if a serious, farsighted policy is 
promulgated and followed in the drought area of taking care of 
the natural fertility of the soil and preserving the foundation flocks 
and herds for restocking our ranches after the drought has been 
broken, but not until the p: abated have recovered suffic iently to justify 
such action. 

Once the grass gets a turf well formed it can supply more grass 
for livestock and keep it up, thus hastening the day of achievement 
of the objective. We feel an intelligent deferred grazing program is 
the answer. 

When the President made a personal visit to the drought area 
recently, and personally looked over as much of it as time would 
permit, we gained considerable encouragement and feel that our crit- 
ical situation will have the friendliest consideration, from here on 
out, by the President, the Congress, and the departments of Govern- 
ment directly concerned. 

In a deferred grazing program we feel that deferment of sufficient 
acreage on any ranch should be provided to get the job done efficiently 
and once and for all. In Texas our ranches are all fenced already, 
and cross-fenced, so there would be no particular problem in selecting 
any particular parts of the ranch to defer where the entire ranch is 
not deferred. 

On the smaller ranches I feel it would be well to permit the rancher 
to defer his entire place, if he so desires. As a matter of fact, because 
we are dealing in this instance with acres and an industr y, rather than 
with individuals, I ser iously doubt that any maximum limit should 
be set on the amount any one operator could defer, within the bounds 
of commonsense and reason. We seek to restore an economy based 
on land, an economy which is stable, and one that can be subjected 
to taxes to support the local, State, and Federal governments. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly do appreciate the patience you have 
shown today. If there are any questions I would be glad to try to 
answer them. 

Senator Hotitanp. There are two questions I want to go into. 

I notice the emphasis all the witnesses have placed on giving time 
to the deferred acreage for the native grass to replace itself. Has 
there been discovered any outside grass, any grass from any other 
source than Texas, that would do ‘the job more quickly and cover 
up the land more adequately? Has there been experimentation in 
that direction? I am sure there has, but I want the record to clearly 
show that fact. 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes, Senator Holland, there have been a number 
of experiments conducted. I, personally, tried several different kinds 
of grasses. Maybe it was because of the fact that the drought kept 
going and I was unable to get a stand of them, but I honestly believe 
that the native grasses W hich we had over many, many years were the 
best adapted to our peculiar situation, better than any of the exotics 
that were brought in. 
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We tried blue panic, buffalo grass, K. R. bliestem, and even tried 
to plant some of the native grass seed to secure the native grasses. 
But they are a peculiar breed of plants; they are difficult to reseed 
unless they reseed themselves. 

I don’t want to bore you, but I will give you one point on this buffalo 
grass. It is the best grass, and the sideoats grama is the best. The 
buffalo grass grows rather low. It is about 6 inches high, I guess, 
is the maximum. And female seed grows right close to the ground, 
and the pollen seed isthe top. And the reason the grass is so tenacious, 
it reseeds itself because the little seed pods are right along the ground, 
and when the pollen shakes off it fertilizes the seed, and the livestock 
don’t bite it off so easily. And that is one of the tremendous advan- 
tages of grass of that sort. 

Senator Hotianp. Is buffalo grass suited to most of the land in 
Texas ¢ 

Mr. Mercarre. Yes, sir. We have some grama in the higher area, 
various kinds of grama, and grama grows in some of the rocky 
country. But in all the good soil the buffalo grass was the native 
grass, the prime one there. 

Senator Hotianp. The reason I ask this question, aside from the 
fact that I think the record should show that there have been assiduous 
efforts in this field, is that in the statements we find that several 
grasses that are imported are more satisfactory in their nutritive value 
and other qualities than our native grasses. 

And we have, as you know, many improved grasses, so-called, which 
require the bringing of seed in for these other newly discovered 
varieties, that is, “newly discovered as far as we are concerned. And 
we see from your st: itement that you haven’t been successful in finding 
any such varieties that are ra acceptable than the native grasses. 

Mr. Mercanre. Senator, I don’t believe that we have. If the native 
grasses are given the chance, their nutritive value is very high. Now, 
us 1 said a while ago, we have tried this blue panic, and in some 
instances it is pretty good, and it is fairly drought resistant. But it 
hasn't been adopted extensively enough to indicate that it is well 
suited. And the buffalo grass—I think you have perhaps tried 
Florida some of these grasses. 

And I have tried a lot of grasses. QOne is the coastal Bermuda, but 
even with irrigation—I tried some of that on irrigation, and had very 
bad luck, 

Senator Hotianp. It is very satisfactory in our country. 

Mr. Mercaure. It is fine grass. And we have tried every angle to 
approach it we could. 

Senator HoLttanp. Now, the second question that I wanted to ask 
you was this: 

There have been repeated references by witnesses, including your- 
self, to the fact that this program seeks to preserve basic herds, by 
which I understand to mean the seed herds from which you can in 
a relatively short period of time reestablish the number which is 
really needed to graze your land properly, and which your land ean 
fully sustain if you have normal rainfall. 

Mr. Metcatrr. That is correct. 

Senator Hou. AND. For the record, are you able to state what pro- 
portion of the number of your fullest herds that you are accustomed 
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to grazing on your lands; what proportion of that full number a 
basic herd represents ? 

Mr. Mercatre. I can give you what I have kept myself, Senator. 
I have kept approximately one-fourth of what I stocked before. But 
I think I should have kept perhaps a few more if the drought hadn’t 
been so severe. 

Senator Hotzanp. You have of course retained your sturdiest and 
finest and most representative animals. 

Mr. Mercatre. Yes, sir. 

This morning I noticed considerable reference to Texas A. and M. 
College. I happen to be a graduate of that institution, with a major 
in animal husbandry. And one of my beliefs has been good live- 
stock, and I have used highly bred purebred bucks with my sheep, 
and have been operating a herd of registered purebred shorthorns 
since 1901. 

Senator Hotnanp. What variety of sheep ? 

Mr. Mercatre. Rambouillet; fine-wool sheep, of course. Our whole 
area immediately surrounding’ San Angelo is in fine-wool sheep. 

Senator Hottanp. You personally produce mohair ? 

Mr. Mercatre. Not on my ranch, although the mohair is somewhat 
south of me. I am out of the brush area of the State. I have tried 
to produce it, but didn’t have much success. 

But we have kept these purebred flocks of sheep and purebred cattle. 
It may have been the cattle incentive more than anything else, because 
after you have had the bloodlines for more than 50 years you can’t 
just let them all go. But I would say that from a third to a half 
would certainly be a minimum for a foundation herd or flock. 

Senator Hotxanp. And yet you have kept only a fourth ? 

Mr. Mercatre. I have kept only a fourth of my mop The year 
before last I kept my ewe lambs, so now I have a little better than a 
third. 

Senator Hottanp. But the cattle you have kept ? 

Mr. Metcatrre. I have kept about a third of my cattle. 

Senator Hottanp. Would you say that your own problem has 
worked out something like the average problem of stock raisers, both 
cattle producers and sheep raisers in Texas? Would you say some- 
where near a third is the number, proper number, of a basic herd ? 

Mr. Metre: aLFE. I believe, Senator, it should be near a half if they 
are going to restock promptly. But my particular place is so long 
drawn out that it has been a terrible financial strain to keep that many. 

Senator Hotianp. Do the cows customarily drop a calf each year 
on grass of the type that you have normally ? 

Mr. Mercaurr. Yes; nor mally they do, but not under the present 
circumstances, not unless they are fed. 

Senator Hottanp. Normally they do? 

Mr. Mertcatre. Yes, sir. We get about 70, 80 percent calf drop, 
better than that in sheep. 

Senator Hotzianp. In sheep you get more than that ? 

Mr. Mertcaure. More than that; yes. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, now, is there a publication of your experi- 
ment station or any authoritative treatment on this subject that you 
could furnish the committee? Bec: ‘ause, of course, we understand that 
what you are try ing to do is not to maintain your normal population, 
you couldn’t do that without it being much too burdensome. What 
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you are trying to do is preserve basic herds both as to cattle and as to 
— and I presume that the same is true in the goat country, isn’t it? 

Mr. Mercatre. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLianp. Now, if you have a publication on that I would 
appreciate it, and I am sure the rest of the committee would, if you 
will forward it to our committee. 

Mr. Mercatre. I will make a note of it, and I will make every effort 
to get one; if there is one available I will see that you get it very 
oe 

I would be delighted to. The point is, you want to get what would 
constitute a proper basic herd. 

Senator Hotuanp. Yes. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Merca.re. I appreciate your patience. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Marsh, we are glad to have you here. You 
may proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN E. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Marsu. Mr. Chairman, I neem this opportunity to appear 
before you. My name is Edwin E. Marsh. 

I am the executive secretary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Salt Lake City, Utah. Our organization 
has been the spokesman for the sheep-producing industry of the 
United States bor the past 92 years. Our members are grassroot 
growers of sheep, lambs, and wool and a good many of them live in 
the vast range areas of the Mountain States and Texas, where 74 per- 
cent of our shorn wool is produced. 

Our 92d annual convention, held on January 21 to 24 last, adopted 
the following resolution : 


There has recently been introduced in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress a bill to provide temporary relief to the drought disaster 
areas in the form of deferred grazing. We approve this program, but request 
that any provision limiting payments to individuals be deleted. We also request 
adequate safeguards for grazing privileges on public lands be inserted. 

This resolution refers to the Poage bill, H. R. 2367, which recently 
passed the House and to 8. 511 which Senator Johnson has introduced 
in the Senate. 

The National Wool Growers Association endorses a deferred graz- 
ing program as a necessary means of rehabilitating grazing lands in 
drought disaster counties and insuring the future usefulness of those 
lands for the production of livestock. 

It is quite evident from the debate on this bill when it passed the 
House—and I might add from some of the testimony this morning— 
that its provisions are intended to apply to grazing on private lands 
only and not on the public grazing lands of the West. In our Western 
States, stockmen fe have permits to graze on public domain lands 
and national forest lands, during a portion of the year, are granted 
those permits through recognition of their ownership and substantial 
investment in commensurate base properties. The base properties, or 
private lands, also carry their livestock during a portion of the year. 
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If, under this legislation, stockmen in drought disaster areas of our 
Western States curtail grazing on their private lands, then in most 
instances they will have to reduce temporarily the number of live- 
stock they graze on the public lands. It is highly essential that the 
resulting reductions in livestock carried on their public lands grazing 
allotments, be recognized as a temporary nonuse or reduced use. In 
other: words, there must be no disqualification to graze the number of 
livestock which the permits specify, whenever the drought subsides 
sufficiently to permit stockmen to graze once again, their normal num- 
ber of: livestock. 

This is the matter which Senator Barrett so ably discussed this 
afternoon. 

Following is suggested language for such a safeguarding amend- 
ment, which we deem as a necessary part of deferred grazing legisla- 
tion: 

Any person, persons, or corporation who shall place in a deferred grazing pro- 
gram ‘under the provisions of this act his privately owned base lands, which are 
commensurate or intermingled with federally controlled lands, shall be granted 
vomits prejudice a nonuse permit, license, or lease on lands included under the 

Tayler Grazing Act, the National Forests or the Bankhead-Jones Act, which he 
shall deent proper and proportionate. At the expiration of the nonuse period the 
said permit, license, or lease shall be reinstated to its full amount. If. the owner 
and permittee shall mutually agree with the administering Federal agency that 
during the period of nonuse the carrying capacity of Federal lands, concerned 
has increased, the permit or license shall be reinstated to include that addi- 
tional carrying capacity. 

In.conclusion, we urge the immediate establishment of a deferred 
grazing program in our drought disaster areas, with a safeguarding 
clause in the legislation to prevent permanent. reductions in public 

lands grazing permits for those participating in the program. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hotitanp. Now, Mr. Marsh, the language which you sug- 
gest. contains one provision which I wish to question you about. The 
sixth line of your suggested language makes it appear that it is the 
owner of the herd that is the one whose judgment shall prevail as to 
what nonuser permit, license, or lease would be deemed proper and 
proportionate. Isit your intention to leave it to the stockman himself 
to prescribe that standard which would be binding both on him and on 
the Government ? 

Mr. Marsu. No, Senator. The intention there was, as Senator 
Barrett pointed out, if a man, because of drought, has to reduce his 
herd by, let’s say 2,000 head, that he not be granted a penalty nonuse 
reduction for that 2,000 head, which is customary under present regu- 
lations, if a man has to reduce his herd grazing on the public lands. 

Senator Hotianp. I understand what you are trying to get at, but 
now I am talking about the language which you use. 

Mr. Marsu. What wording? 

Senator Hotuanp. You say: 
shall be granted without prejudice a nonuse permit, license, or lease on lands 
included under the Taylor Grazing Act, the National Forests or the Bankhead- 
Jones Act, which— 


and here are the words— 


he shall deem proper and proportionate. 


That would look as if you would expect the Government to be bound 
by the judgment of the stockman as to what kind of a deferred- 
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grazing permit, or what kind of a special dispensation, would be 
granted as to his leased lands. Now that, it seems to me, would not 
be the way to approach it. But I invite you to discuss it as you see 
it. 

Mr. Marsu. What is intended there is what the owner deems proper, 
what is a proper reduction in the herd—I mean, that the owner feels 
he has to defer, the percentage of his flock that he has to defer is the 
intention there. Perhaps the language could be improved. 

Senator HoLttanp. Well, you use that word “he,” and have it apply 
to the fixing of the percentage of the number of the original flock 
or herd which shall be regarded as a basic herd ; is that it ? 

Mr. Marsn. Yes. 

Senator Hortianp. Well, don’t you think that in such a case the 
administrator for the Government also should have something to say 
as to what is a proper basic herd wnder the range conditions there 
and under the facts, the normal facts applicable to that stockman ? 

Mr. Marsn. Well, Senator, the departments that are administering 
the public lands at the present time do have the say as to how. many 
animals a unit will carry. 

Senator Hottanp. Yes, but here you make it clear that, as to this 
reduced number, and as to making the existing lease conform to the 
clisaster situation, the stockman is sole judge, it is what he deems ade- 
quate and appropriate that will control, and it is that that I am 
questioning. 

Mr. Marsu. You mean as to the amount of reduction that he will 
make in his herd? 

Senator Hottanp. No; as to the amount of adjustment that will be 
permitted during this period of time in his leasehold. 

Mr. Marsu. Perhaps the language isn’t as clear as it should be. 
But the intent was that the amount he cuts be reinstated at whatever 
time the drought would permit him to again run the number of stock 
he had before. 

Senator Hotntanp. The only thing that I find fault with is those 
words “which he shall deem proper and proportionate.” That would 
appear to me that you are making the stockman also the sole judge 
1s to what kind of adjusted-lease arrangement he shall have during 
the period of the deferred grazmg. And that, it seems to me, would 
not be realistic. I don’t believe we would find that a provision which 
we could approve. 

Mr. Marsn. I don’t think that is the intent, Senator. The intent 
was that the stockman could decide the amount that he had to defer 
himself. 

Senator Hotianp. Just to make the record clear on this point, is 
that what you mean, that the stockman shall be the judge as to how 
large a herd he regards as basic to carry through the disaster period 7 

Mr. Marsn. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. Even that, I think, should still be subject to 
some degree of supervision, because under the same type of condition 
adjoining stockmen might come to different conclusions, and yet the 
administrator representing the Government would have to make a 
binding arrangement affecting the public lands held by each of them. 
And he couldn’t, of course, in very good faith give them different 
treatment in the provisions for deferred grazing on the public lands 
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which they have; you have to take them substantially alike. You 
agree to that, don’t you? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. I think that we will find no trouble with it, then. 

Now, I noticed in the resolution adopted by the 92d annual con- 
vention you include these words, “we approve this program”—that 
is, the deferred-grazing program—“but request that any provision 
limiting payments to individuals be deleted.’ 

The bills that have been mentioned have generally a $5,000 limi- 
tation for payment for deferred grazing in any 1 county. Is that 
the limitation you refer to? 

Mr. Marsu. That is correct. It was the feeling of our people in 
adding this sentence to the resolution that the $5,000 limitation would 
not bring enough land under the program to make it really effective, 
and a substitute was discussed or suggested that an operator be per- 
mitted to put up to 50 percent of his private land into the program, 
or a limitation of $5,000, whichever is larger. 

In other words, if a man had 20,000 acres, and the deferred-grazing 
payment was, let us say, a dollar an acre, he could bring up to 10,000 
acres of his land into the deferred-grazing program. 

On the other hand, if he only had 5,000 acres he might defer his 
whole grazing land, if it was at a dollar an acre. 

Senator Hotianp. You understand the limitation was per county / 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. 

Senator Hotitanp. How does that per county feature apply prac- 
tically to this problem? Are most of the large holdings in several 
counties? 

Mr. Marsu. I don’t believe so. It is my understanding that most 
of the holdings that would be affected would be in one county, in most 
instances. I believe Mr. Metcalfe is a little more familiar with that. 

Mr. Metcatre. Senator, I was thinking it would be difficult to de- 
termine whether—some of those holdings are scattered pretty badly 
in my area of 2 counties—my individual place lies in 2 counties, but 
T am a small operator: I have less than 5,000 acres in my place—but 
the larger operators, I believe, in most instances would be in 1 county. 

Senator Hotnanpv. Well, to have this apply on a per county basis 
would be a great advantage to a man who happened to have his hold- 
ing split up between two or several counties; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Metcaure. That is true; yes. 

Senator Hottanp. What kind of a limitation do you suggest? The 
resolution says no limitation. It says, “request that any provision 
limiting payments to individuals be deleted,” indicating that you don’t 
want any limitation at all. Now, that, I hardly think, would be given 
practical consideration by the Congress, because it. is well known that 
there are some large pasture holdings, grazing holdings, in Texas—I 
don’t know about the situation in Utah—that embrace many hundreds 
of thousands of acres. 

Mr. Marsn. Well, as I say, I believe that this proposal of a man 
being permitted to put up to 50 percent of his private land into the 
program would be satisfactory ; that is, 50 percent of his private land 
or $5,000, whichever is larger. 

Senator Honuanp. 5,000 acres or $5,000 ? 

Mr. Marsu. $5,000. 
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Senator Hotianp. All right, then. You suggest that he be allowed 
to put in up to 50 percent of his holdings, or enough of his holdings 
to qualify him for payment of $5,000, whichever 

Mr. Marsu. If he feels it advisable to put in up to enough land to 
pay him $5,000. 

Senator Hortanp. And you think that the limitation had better be 
on the dollar basis than on an acreage basis? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes; this could put a limitation on the dollar basis. 

Senator Howzanp. Would the same kind of limitation both dollar- 
wise and acreagewise apply to sheep herding as it would to cattle rais- 
ing? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes; I believe it would. 

Senator HoLttanp. You can pasture a great many more sheep on a 
given acreage than you can cattle on an identical acreage ; can you not ! 

Mr. Marsu. That is true; you can pasture about 5 sheep to 1 head 
of cattle. 

Mr. Mercatre. Could I answer? 

Senator HoLianp. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatre. I think the method by which they determined the 
carrying capacity of a range has been based on animal units, which 
would be 1 cow or 5 sheep or 5 goats or 1 horse; 1 believe that is the 
basis they go on, so many animal units per section of the land of which 
they are determining the carrying capacity. 

Now, I believe that the intention of the National Wool Growers in 
their resolution was that they not be limited to the $5,000, but that an 
operator night be permitted to put it up to 50 perce ent of his holdings, 
or up to $5,000, whichever was the larger. 

In other words, if he had 20,000 acres he would put in 10,000 acres 
and get the current rate of the deferment on the 10,000 acres, in order 
to get a better coverage. 

Senator Hotianp. In other words, if it was a dollar an acre he 
would be able, under those conditions, to get up to $10,000 ¢ 

Mr. Mercatre. That is correct. 

I think I might clarify a little about this determination of the pay- 
ment. This is a procedural matter, and I just got it today, and I 
didn’t put it in my report, because I thought perhaps it was admin- 
istrative. But I believe it would give you some information. This 
is the recommendation of one of the soil conservation boys that was 
sent to me today. 

Senator Hottanp. Do you wish to put it in the record ? 

Mr. Mercatre. It is too involved, but I would like to read one 
paragraph. 

Senator Hotnanp. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Mercatre. He recommended : 





A safe stocking rate, based on current conditions and grazing history for the 
area, would be determined by the ASC county committee, SCD supervisors, the 
SDA technician and county agent, and approved by the ASC district fieldman, 
and SCS area conservationist (if physical conditions justify, county could be 
divided into from 2 to 4 zones and a safe rate detemnined for each). 

That is just a method of arriving at the carrying capacity. It is 
just procedural, but it might give you some idea. 

Senator Hortanp. That relates solely to the carrying capacity of 
the referred acreage and not to the matter of determining what is 
the proper size of the basic problem ? 
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Mr. Mercatre. That is right. 
Senator Horianp. All right. 
Thank you, sir. 


Mr. W. W. Lundell. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. LUNDELL, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE C0., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Senator Horianp. Mr. Lundell, we would be glad to have your 
statement. 

Mr. Lunpett. Mr. Chairman, my name is William W. Lundell. I 
am director of public relations of the Minneapolis-Moline Co., in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

I think the previous witnesses have been very excellent spokes- 
men about the detail of many of the numerous aspects of the legisla- 
tion this committee is considering. I would like to talk more in 
general, however, about one facet of the legislation. 

So may I first thank you for giving us ; this opportunity to indicate 
our interest in the welfare of our farmers and ranchers. 

I have been asked by Mr. Henry 8S. Reddig, the president of our 
company, Minneapolis-Moline, to bring you his warm greetings. He 
has asked me to communicate to you our company’s interest in and 
support of the legislation you are considering. 

In an age when America concerns itself with the salvation of over 
half the world, we contend it is about time for the American farmer 
to be established in his rightful role as a first-class American. The 
first responsibility of our Government must be to our citizens. And 
when one group or segment of Americans have fallen into a period of 
depression, our Government should help them find the means to help 
themselves. 

I believe, gentlemen, that we all agree there is no more sound in- 
vestment we can make than the investment we make in our farmers 
and ranchers as individuals. 

The need to discuss such funds arises from the fact, all too evident 
in the past months, that there is both a tight money situation and 
that some local country bankers have extended credit—in the disaster 
areas in particular—to the limit of their resources. 

Now it is obvious that one of the greatest needs in the drought- 
stricken areas is the availability of quick and reasonable financing 
plans. In most of these areas, one matter requiring action is this: 
funds are needed immediately for sinking irrigation wells and for 
installing irrigation equipment. These projects are soundly con- 
ceived in the different States. 

The company I represent—Minneapolis-Moline—has a deep interest 
in our farmers. Our research facilities are devoted to designing ma- 
chines to help the farmer and the rancher “make his crop” with the 
least labor and at the lowest cost. But to make his crop he must 
have machinery. And to have machinery, he must have funds. 

If the Congress can expedite the furnishing of adequate funds at 
a reasonable rate quickly to those having good credit before another 
crop season passes, it will warrant the ‘thanks of all the people of 
America, 

With action such as we of Minneapolis-Moline hope you will take 
with the greatest of dispatch, our ranchers and farmers in the 
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drought-stricken disaster areas ean once agailt become self-support- 
ing—as they have been for a hundred years—except for the past 
half dozen years, as has been so dramatically illustrated by previous 
Witnesses. 

There is much talk about fickle weather, gentlemen, but the weather 
has been anything but fickle in the disaster area. The weather has 
been enormously consistent—consistently dry for years and years. 

We think the time has come for our policy to be just as consistent, 
and we believe that it must be our policy to provide funds for our 
good farmers. Let us never forget that in time of stress and national 
emergency, these farmers have consistently met and supplied the needs 
of the Nation. 

To get. down to cases, we believe that loans for irrigation equip- 
ment will largely take chance and hazard out of the picture. With 
irrigation equipment the farmer can himself make his own weather— 
choosing when and where and how much water his crops need at the 
best times for growing. 

We realize that in certain areas the water table is being lowered 
dangerously. But in most States local State laws and surveys of the 
soil conservation districts are protecting our basic water resources. 
With the emerging watershed programs the future of our water re- 
sources can be viewed with optimism. 

The major value of irrigation, however, is the complete control it 
gives the farmer in applying water in the specific areas and at the 
exact period of growth when a little water will do much. 

With proper mechanical aids to implement the careful research as 
to available water in all of the States, American farmers and ranchers 
will once again become self-supporting—not dependent on odd jobs 
or charity. Our ranchers do not want a dole. Our farmers do not 
want a dole. But with private banking resources expanded almost 
to their limits, it appears necessary that the Government step in to 
make reasonable funds quickly available. 

It is difficult today for a farmer-businessman in many of the disaster 
areas to get any more funds from his good friend, the local banker, 
because that local banker just hasn’t got any more money available 
under the rules and regulations within which he, the banker, must 
operate. 

A great man, of half-American descent, Winston Churchill, said 
in another time of crisis, “Give us the tools and we shall finish the 
job.” The American farmer asks no more. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hortnanp. Now, Mr. Lundell, I have been in this drought 
area of Texas that we have heard so much about today, and I have seen, 
of course, in many places the windmills and the other installations 
that produce water for the cattle or the sheep to drink. But I did not 
see there anything indicating that the production of grass was a sub- 
ject for which they could produce and distribute water, that there 
‘was enough value in the grass, for instance, to be produced on a 
single unit acreage to justify that. 

Is it your contention that there is? 

Mr. Lunveti. No. This, of course, has varying applications. Ir- 
rigation water, of course, can be spread by surface dippers or sprink- 
lers. And in certain areas the application of water in certain periods 
will give forage, alfalfa for pasturage crops. But I don’t think we 
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are thinking about the possibilities of sinking wells or installing 
engines or other means for pumping to produce grass or anything else. 
That is much too big a part of the picture. 


Senator Hotianp. Then your testimony applies more largely to 
arable fields—— 


Mr. Lunpeuw. That is right. 


Senator Horianp. On which alfalfa and other similar forage crops 
or even grain crops—— 

Mr. Lounpe.x. Even grain crops are irrigated in Mexico—— 

Senator Hotianp. But not for the production of grass? 

Mr. Lunpveui. Yes. In Mexico they even flood the wheat, I under- 
stand. But we are not thinking about that. I notice last year in 
Nebraska and in Missouri you could drive along the highway for 
miles and see stunted corn 18 inches high as brown as it could be. 
nothing at all to it, and in the next field corn 10 or 12 feet high, a rich 
crop, where they irrigated, and they were not depleting the water, 
but they were applying the water with economy. 

Senator Hotianp. All right. Thank you very much. 


This completes the witness list. The committee will rise, subject. to 
further call. 


(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m. the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 


(Additional statements filed for the record and appendix A are as 

follows:) 
MARCH 15, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is urgent need for legislation which will provide 
adequate relief to farmers in drought areas, including credit, hay and feed and 
even relief in some instances. Because of the demonstrated callousness of the 
present administration toward drought disaster victims, it is my belief that any 
legislation should set criteria for the extension of Federal assistance and make 
it mandatory under the prescribed conditions. 

We have had a severe drought in sections of Montana. A State committee. 
appointed by Republican Governor Hugo Aronson, has twice asked for relief in 
about 20 counties. The Department of Agriculture has twice sent in an investi- 
gator who sped through the State and disapproved any assistance. Even prom- 
ised Farmers’ Home Administration loan assistance has been withheld. 

Details of the Montana experience are contained in my remarks on the Senate 
floor on January 29, 1957 (p. 945, Record), when I submitted a petition of citizens 
of five counties asking that Farmers’ Home Administration perform its authorized 
credit functions. 

Any requirement that States share cost to get Federal assistance would in- 
evitably result in a lion’s share of funds going to the States in least trouble. 
and therefore most able to match funds. It would add to the burden of States 
already staggering under drought effects on their economy. No such proviso 
should be included in a drought bill. 

It is my hope that when the emergency requirements of the present drought 
have been handled, your committee will give serious consideration to the bill by 
Senator John Carroll of Colorado, myself, and others, to establish a Great Plains 
Agency. A long-term adjustment of Great Plains agriculture to the realities of 
climate, and development of new resources and opportunities, is needed. 

I shall appreciate the committee’s consideration of these views. 

Sincerely, 


JAMES E. Murray, United States Senator. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FRoM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Chairman, since I come from one of the States which has suffered severely 
from the drough particularly in the last 2 years, I am deeply concerned about 
the legislation now before this committee. 

Before discussing the legislation pending before the committee, I should first 
like to correct an impression many people have that the drought area of the 
Nation is entirely within the six States of the south central United States— 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, and Missouri. I can assure 
you that in Utah, as well as in Nevada and Arizona, the problem is acute, though 
perhaps not so uniformly spread throughout the State as in some areas. 

In Utah we have 19 out of 29 counties which have been designated as drought 
disaster areas. The livestock industry provides the bulk of income in these 
areas, and the present drought has caused many of the farmers to abandon their 
lands and dispose of their foundation herds. 

To illustrate the scope of the problem faced in Utah, following is a table 


showing the precipitation for 1956 compared with the mean in a few typical 
areas: 


1956 | Mean 


Alpine... __- . 3 A 9.5 | 15.9 
Blanding- oe — J 5 ee ; sci Setawek } 5.3 12.7 
Bryce Canyon sin fi alin 8.0 | 17.3 
Logan... 11.6 | 16.6 
Toole : 12.7 | 16.6 
Vernal way ‘ + z 3.5 8.7 
Zion National Park a aieeaailaaas camurounndnie 5.4 14.4 


' 


During the past 2 months there has been some snow in some of our drought- 
stricken areas, but this has been insufficient to restore the ranges to anything 
approaching a normal condition. The drought has a cumulative effect which 
cannot be wiped out by one brief period of precipitation, and even assuming 
normal precipitation this year the effects of the drought will be felt on our ranges 
for several years to come. 

There are a number of bills before this committee intended to reduce the 
hardships created by the present emergency. I am hopeful that from these 
proposals the committee will be able to work out a program which will meet 
the needs of the States involved. 1 should like to comment on several of them. 

Senate bill 1525 requires State participation in the administration of the 
drought-aid program, and specifies that the State must pay at least one-fourth 
the cost of the assistance not paid for by the farmers. It provides, however, 
that if the disaster were such that the State or local people could not contribute, 
the President or the Congress could waive this restriction. 

I believe the importance of State participation in drought relief cannot be 
overemphasized. I am sure that financial participation by the States can guar- 
antee a more effective administration of the program. In his recent message to 
Congress, the President brought out this point, and recommended that State and 
local governments assume a greater part in alleviating human distress and in 
meeting other local needs in times of disaster, calling on the Federal Government 
only to supplement their own resources. 

The deferred grazing program is another important item in the attack on the 
drought problem. S. 1526 would provide authority for the Secretary to dis- 
tribute funds among the States without regard to the conservation needs formula 
which applies to the regular agricultural conservation program. 

I also urge favorable consideration for S. 1527, to extend the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in making special livestock loans, providing loans 
to owners and operators not living on their land and permitting repayments up 
to 10 years. 

I trust the committee will expedite action on this important legislation so that 


the executive department can put into effect the necessary programs as soon as 
possible. 
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STATEMENT FILED By Hon. Gorpon ALLortT, A UNITED Srates SENATOR FroM THE 
STATE oF CoLORADO 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you, the members of this subcommittee and the 
members of the full committee for the diligent attention they have continually 
given to the problems of the farmers and ranchers in the drought areas of the 
Great Plains. I know I speak for many of the residents of this unfortunate area 
when I say that they appreciate not only your awareness of the problem, but 
your willingness to do something about it. 

Likewise, Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for the opportunity to come down 
here and take part in these hearings on drought legislation. This Committee 
and the Agriculture Committee in the House have been conscientious in work- 
ing out the complex formulae of the soil bank, carefully keeping pace with the 
problems of soil conservation and utilization, wind erosion, the changes re- 
quired in the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act and other acts as well as the 
problems created by surplus farm commodities and their proper disposal. 

While it does not fall within the purview of this subcommittee, the need is 
still great for simplification of farm credit procedures under the administra- 
tion of the Farmers’ Home Administration. I am certain that all of you agree 
with me that the security afforded by a reliable, simple and just credit system 
is fundamental to financial recovery by the farmers and ranchers who continue 
to face these drought problems. I sincerely implore the members of this sub- 
committee who happen to also be members of the Subcommittee on Credit and 
Rural Electrification to expedite the study and action on the farm credit legis- 
lation now before you as an adjunct to the problem you are studying today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY ARCHULETA COUNTY STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION AT 
SPECIAL MEETING MARCH 16, 1957, PAGOSA SprINGS, Coro. 


Whereas there is proposed a bill to provide for a soil bank on grazing lands 
and the Senate Agricultural Committee will begin hearings thereon starting 
March 18, 1957; and 

Whereas the adoption of such action would both benefit the lands retired from 
grazing and tend to decrease cattle numbers; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Archeluta County Stockgrowers Association in meeting March 
16, 1957, at Pagosa Springs, Colo., That the members favor the enactment of this 
law; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to Dave Rice, secretary 
of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association; Senator Allen J. Ellender, chairman 
of the Senate Agricultural Committee; Senator John A. Carroll; and Senator 
Gordon Allott. 


APPENDIX A 
Drovucut ASSISTANCE CONFERENCE 


(Room 211, Administration Building, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., Monday, February 18, 1957) 


The conference convened at 9 a.m. 

Present: Senator Stuart Symington of Missouri, Representative Charles H. 
Brown, Seventh Congressional District of Missouri, Stanley Fike, adm ‘nistrative 
assistant to Senaor Symington, Ed Jaenke of Senator Symington’s staff. 

Kenneth L. Scott, Director, Agricultural Credit Services, Department of 
Agriculture. 


Harry N. Thomas, field representative, Department of Agriculture. 
PROCEEDINGS 


Senator SymineTon. Mr. Scott, would it be in order to ask some questions? 

Mr. Scorr. Indeed. You go right ahead. We have no hesitancy at all in 
discussing this. This is an entirely open book matter with us. 

Senator Syminetron. Congressman Brown, may I proceed, and any time you 
would like to interrupt I would appreciate your doing so. 

Mr. Fike, if there is anything you think you would want to come in on at any 
point, please bring it up. 
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I wrote a letter to the Under Secretary, Mr. Morse, on February 13 asking 
for the following information: The names of Missotri counties visited by the 
field investigator, Mr. Thomas, and who went with him; the length of time 
he spent in each county and in the State; the names of the farmers and other 
people with whom he talked, in each county. 

I would now like to make a copy of that letter part of the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

FEBRUARY 13, 1957. 
Hon. TrRvuE Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Confirming our telephone conversation this morning in 
regard to the Department of Agriculture denial of Governor Blair’s request 
for emergency drought assistance in Missouri, I would appreciate the following 
information : 

1. The names of the Missouri counties visited by your field investigator, Mr. 
Thomas, and who went with him. 

2. The length of time he spent in each county and in the State. 

3. The names of the farmers and other people with whom he talked in each 
county. 

I would deeply appreciate this information at earliest opportunity. 

Sincerely, 
Stuart SyMINGTON. 


Senator Symrneton. Then I received a reply on February 13 from Mr. Morse 
and enclosing copy of a memorandum from Mr. Thomas, plus a map showing 
where he visited. I would like also to make that reply a matter of record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington February 15, 1957. 
Hon. Stuart S. SyMINGTON, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: I have your letter of February 13, 1957, in which 
you make certain inquiries concerning the counties visited by Mr. Harry N. 
Thomas during his recent investigation of the drought situation in Missouri. 
You also inquired as to the length of time spent in each county and the farmers 
with whom our investigator talked. 

In answer to this inquiry we are enclosing a copy of a memorandum furnished 
by Mr. Thomas which gives the information in detail which you request with one 
exception. Mr. Thomas did not keep a list of the people on whom he called while 
traveling through the counties. 

We are also enclosing a map of the area which he visited. 

If we can give you further information concerning this trip, we will be glad 
to make it available to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
TruE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


Senator SyMIneTon. The memorandum that comes from Mr. Thomas to Mr. 
Scott, “Subject: Missouri Survey,” is a little long to read, so I also make that 
exhibit 3 of the record. 

(The memorandum referred to was marked “Exhibit 3” and is as follows :) 


“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
“Washington, February 15, 1956. 
“Memorandum to: K. L. Scott 
“From: Harry N. Thomas 
“Re: Missouri survey 
“In Senator Symington’s letter of February 13, 1957, he asks for certain 
information regarding the Missouri survey. 


“1. The counties visited and who accompanied me 


“During the meeting of the Missouri Drought Committee in Jefferson City I 
was handed a map showing the counties requesting aid. While this group of 
counties did not agree exactly with the list originally given me, I accepted it, as 
revised, and visited all of the counties identified on the map. (See map attached.) 

“Mr. Monsees, State chairman of the Missouri ASC Committee, accompanied 
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me somewhat more than half of the time spent in the field. The balance of the 
time Mr. Reno Warnke, a district ASC supervisor, was with me. 


“2. The length of time spent in each county and in the State 


“TI was in the State from Friday morning, February 1, until Wednesday fore- 
noon, February 6, or approximately 5 days. It is not possible to indicate the 
length of time spent in each county. We endeavored to get a cross section of con- 
ditions and in some counties more time was required than in others. Perhaps the 
attached road map will serve to answer this question—while it does not show 


any trip off the principal roads, it does indicate the extent of travel in the 
counties. 


“3. The names of the farmers and other people contacted in each county 


“We do not prepare any lists of people to see in any county but rather endeavor 
to make a general poll of conditions by stopping at farms, and visiting with 
people in towns familiar with agricultural conditions. In many instances during 
this trip we did not introduce ourselves until late in the conversation, or were 
asked if we were the man making the “drought survey.” While we asked for 
information regarding local conditions and their own operations, we did not keep 
any record of the names of those questioned or their addresses. Consequently, I 
am unable to furnish this information. 

“In this regard I would like to add that in making inquiries we tried to talk 
with all classes of farmers. In other words, we stopped at the farm with poor 
buildings and at the farm with good buildings, with poor cattle and with good 
cattle. Some farmers operated small farms, some operated large farms, and some 
had regular work off the farm. While it was not possible to reach all of the 
small farming communities in this section of the State, it did seem that we were 
getting a good cross-section of conditions in each county.” 

Senator Symincron. If I may ask a couple of questions, Mr. Thomas. You 
came in the State on Friday morning, February 1; right? 

Mr. THomaAs. That is right. 

Senator SymrnerTon. I saw you Friday afternoon in Jefferson City. Based on 
your map here, you went from Jefferson City to Sedalia that day; is that correct? 

Mr. THomas. That is right. 

Senator SyMrncton. Did you go to any farmers in Pettis County on that day? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Senator SyMrineTon. Pettis is one of the counties which has been declared a 
drought county by the State committee. 

Did you stay in Sedalia that evening. 

Mr, THomas. That is right. 

Senator SyMrnetron. Then the next morning you went into Benton County; is 
that right? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Senator SyMINncToNn. At that time, who was traveling with you—Mr. Monsees? 

Mr. THomas. No; Mr. Monsees had to stay at home that day. I was with Mr. 
Warnke. 

Senator SyMINGTON. How do you spell that, sir? 

Mr. THomas, W-a-r-n-k-e, I believe. He is the district supervisor of that part 
of Missouri. 

Senator SyminctTon. District supervisor? 

Mr. THomas. ASC. 

Senator SyMinetTon. For the ASC; is that his title, district supervisor? 

Mr. THomas. I believe so. 

Senator Symirneton, And he reports to Mr. Monsees as chairman of the 
committee? 

Mr. THomMAS. Yes. 

Senator SymMinGton. Did you talk to any farmers that night in Sedalia? 

Mr. THomaS. Not in Sedalia. 

Senator Symineton. Did you stay at the hotel? 

Mr. THomas. I stayed at the hotel. 

We went from the meeting in Jefferson City; I drove with Mr. Monsees to 
Sedalia. 

Senator SymMineton. Then you went into Benton County? 

Mr. THomaAs. That is right. 

Senator SyMincTon. Do you remember where you had lunch that day? 

Mr. THomas. No; I don’t. 

Senator SyMrIneTon, Do you remember where you stopped in Benton County? 

Mr. Tuomas. No; I don’t. 
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Senator SyMrneton. Do you remember who you talked with in Benton County? 

Mr. THoMAs. I probably would recognize them if I saw them, but I didn’t take 
the names of everyone I talked to. In fact, I didn’t take any names. I never 
have made a practice of taking names, because they are always more free to talk 
if they don’t feel they are put on record, so I don’t have any names. 

Senator SyMrNneTon. But you said in your report: “In many instances during 
this trip we did not introduce ourselves until late in the conversation or were 
asked if we were the men making the drought survey.” 

I understood from that, at some point in the conversation you would introduce 
yourself. Am I wrong? 

Mr. THOMAS. Usually that was true; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. After that, it would not have made much difference 
whether you did or did not take their names, would it? 

Mr. THOMAS. I suppose not, but we never have made a practice of taking them. 

Mr. Scorr. We as a committee, speaking about the Department’s Drought Com- 
mittee, have never asked our men to report on who they interview. We do want 
them to let us know the time they spent, the extent to which they were able to 
get around over the area. We feel we have in Mr. Thomas a man who has had 
a great deal of experience in making agricultural surveys of various kinds. He 
has spent a lifetime in working with agricultural people throughout the country, 
and as a committee we depend more on the ability of our men and their general 
knowledge of conditions, and we have never asked them to report to us who they 
interview. 

Senator SyMiIneton. Let me be sure you understand my position. I represeut 
the people of Missouri. 

Mr. Scort. That is right. 

Senator SYMiNneron. Congressman Brown also represents the people of his 
district. 

Mr. Scort. That is right. 

Senator SYMINGTON. We get a good many hundred letters about their drought 
problems. This report will be challenged by every weekly paper and every daily 
in this part of Missouri, as a report that does not give the facts. 

What we want to do, to the best of our ability, is help Mr. Thomas establish 
some justification for your again turning down any feed aid, for us to go back to 
our constituents with. 

For many weeks, Congressman Brown and I have had an appointment, in the 
middle of his district, for this weekend. We will be questioned at length by the 
press and people in the farming industry down there, especially inasmuch as this 
is the second or third drought investigation. 

And may I ask you now if you do not think that is a fair position for us to 
take? 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, I think that is entirely fair, and I was merely wanting to 
explain to you that the main things that our committee take into account—you 
would realize, of course, that having our field men give us the names of farmers 
along the way, we wouldn’t know them. 

There are various Ways you could make these surveys, of course, in this report- 
ing particularly, but I was only wishing to explain to you our reason. I fully 
appreciate your position. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Thank you. 

Mr. Scorr. And the Congressman’s. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Now, let’s see, we go on, Mr. Thomas, into Benton County 
from Pettis County. 

Did you tell us how long you stayed in Benton County, roughly? 

Mr. THomaAs. No; I didn't. 1 didn’t have any estimates of time spent in the 
county. 

Senator SyMINGTON. I see. 

Mr. TuoMas. During those 4 days, we touched every county. 

Senator SyMrneton. You touched every county? 

Mr. THomas. Touched every county. 

Senator SyMrneTon. Yes. 

Mr. THomas. And we planned to go through every county. 

Senator SyminatTon. Right. Where did you spend the night that night? 

Mr. Tuomas. At Springfield. 

Senator SyMinetTon. February 2, at Springfield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir. 

Senator SyMIneTon Well, then, based on your record, you handled Pettis 
County and Benton County, and Hickory County, and 

Mr. THomas. Cedar, Dade. 
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Senator Symincton. And then you handled Cedar and Dade. I want to be 
sure I get this right. 

You also went into Polk County after Hickory, as I see it; and then you went 
over into Dade, and then you went down into Webster? 

Mr. THomas. Lawrence. 

Senator Symineton. Then you went into Lawrence. 

It is hard to follow this map. 

Then you went into Barry. I dont think you got into Stone, did you? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; on our way up to Springfield, we went through Stone 
County. 

Senator SymineTon. I get it. 

From Barry you went to Stone, and from Stone you went not quite to Taney, 
and then you went up into Christian? 

Mr. Tuomas. You have got that neck of Christian, we just went across. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Went across Christian. And then you went on up to—— 

Mr. THomas. Springfield. 

Senator SyMINGTON (continuing). On up to Springfield, right? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Senator SYMINGTON. So you covered 11 counties on the 2d, and spent the night 
in Springfield. And during that time, Mr. Warnke was with you? 

Mr. Tuomas. I only figure seven counties, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. Polk, Cedar, Dade, Lawrence, Barry, Stone—— 

Mr. THomas. Well, if you use Stone, Christian 

Senator SymineTon (continuing). Stone, Christian, and Greene, right? 

Mr. Tuomas. Eight counties, really. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Eleven. 

Mr. THomAS. I went through 11 counties; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. So you did 11 counties of the 28 on Saturday, and spent 
the night in Springfield ; right? 

Mr. Tuomas. I went through 11 counties. Now, Christian, we spent a great 
deal of time there the next day, so I would hardly include Christian——— 

Senator SyMrnecTon. Let’s leave Christian out, then. 

With you at that time was whom? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Warnke. 

Senator Symrneron. You have no record of the State officials you saw, or the 
county officials? 

Mr. THoMaAs. No, sir, nor the farmers. 

Senator Symincton. Nor the farmers. 

Do you remember anybody you saw down in that part of the country? 

Mr. Tuomas, No; I don’t think I put down a name. 

Representative Brown. Excuse me. Did you talk to any of the county agents 
there? 

Mr. Tuomas, Not in those counties; no, sir. We talked to practically all farm- 
ers. Let’s see, that was Saturday, and their offices were closed. 

Representative Brown. Now, with traffic conditions what they are on Saturday 
in that area in the small towns, how many farmers do you think you saw that day’? 

Mr. THoMAS. I didn’t see them in the towns. I saw them in the country. 

Representative Brown. No; but I say it slows you down getting through the 
towns. I mean that isa chore, just going through 10 or 11 counties on a Saturday. 

Mr. THoMAsS. Well, there wasn’t too much traffic, but I think we—— 

Senator SyMIneTon. Saturday afternoon there wasn’t too much traffic? 

Mr. THomMas. No; there wasn’t. 
i Mepresewsatine Brown. No big Saturday trading day on that particular Satur- 
ay? 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I wouldn’t say it wasn’t probably as big as usual. 

Representative Brown. But you were not aware of a lot of traffic? 

Mr. THoMAS. But you don’t have to spend 30 minutes going through a town. 

Representative Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Scorr. How many miles, has anybody calculated the mileage on this? 

Senator SyMINGcTON. No; but we will, and put it in the record. 
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(Based on the map furnished by Mr. Thomas, approximate highway mileages for 
his trip through Missouri are as follows:) 


Mites 

February 1, Jefferson City to Sedalia_.__._.....----------~-+.---~.+--+---.- 62 
February 2, Sedalia: to,Springfield....«....-.-~2--44~-~se os ise 277 
iebruary 3, Springfield, east to Shannon County, and return__-_------------ 331 
February 4, Springfield to Rolla.- ~~ ~~ 244..025---<b- si case sb -n ose 182 
February 5, Rolla to Jefferson City... -....- <5 htt tt 143 
Total miles traveled... nets sid Ree 995 


Representative Brown. One other question at this point, Mr. Thomas: Could 
you make a guess as to how many you saw—20, 30? 

Mr. THoMas., It will average between 2 and 3 to a county. 

Senator SyMINGTON. My father-in-law was a farmer. He would be going out 
to his farm in his part of the country and would often stop and get out and knock 
on the door of a farmhouse. He was also a Member of Congress. He would ask 
if he could come in, and sit and visit, and then perhaps go out and look over the 
fields and the stock. I am wondering how you picked these farms you decided to 
stop at. 

Mr. THomas. Sometimes, of course, we would see a farmer at the barn; we 
would pick those. Other times we would stop at a place that we thought would 
be a good place to stop. 

Senator SyMIncron. What was your criterion for stopping? 

Mr. THoMaAs. I guess you would say we shifted our criteria. If we stopped at a 
good place, what looked like a good place, we would try to offset that with a very 
mediocre place in order to try to get a general cross section. 

Now, you could spend a day in each county and get a much more thorough 
cross section. 

Senator SymMiIneton. Would you define the word, “mediocre”? 

Mr. THOMAS. “Mediocre”—well, with respect to a farm, it would be one that 
the buildings were not too well maintained and it looked like not too well 
farmed. A good farm is one where the buildings were better maintained, maybe 
larger fields. 

Senator Symrnetron. I know we have some farms down there which are not 
in very good shape. 

I thought Congressman Brown’s question was quite pertinent. 
interviewed maybe two or three farmers in each county? 

Mr. THomaAs. It would average about that. Now, some of those counties 
we looked at, we talked to more than that number, and in other counties, par- 
ticularly where there is a lot of timber and small farming areas, why, we didn’t 
talk to so many. 

Representative Brown. In other words, right at that point, Mr. Thomas, your 
criteria were not the livestock on the farm? It was more the farm buildings 
and the type of crop farming they might be doing, or the capacity of the farm 
for crop farming; is that it? 

Mr. THomas. No, I don’t believe I would say that, Congressman. 

We wanted to see cattle on the farm before we stopped. I mean, that was 
part of the operation. 

Representative Brown. Did you look for, I mean did you contact more dairy 
setups or more livestock setups? 

Mr. THomas. Well, there are more dairy setups than there are livestock setups 
in that area, and I would say we contacted more dairy setups than livestock 
setups. 

Representative Brown. You do not recall whether there was any noticeable 
difference that you remember in the feed situation on dairy operations as com- 
pared to livestock operations? I mean, did you get the impression that the live- 
stock people had less feed than the dairy people? 

Mr. Scorr. Congressman, what are you talking about in livestock people? 
I include dairy people in livestock. What do you mean? 

Representative Brown. I was speaking of beef cattle. 

Mr. Scorr. Beef cattle. All right. 


You figure you 
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Mr. Tuomas. I don’t believe that you can make too great a difference between 
the two. 

Representative Brown. In other words, your findings were roughly the same? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. The dairyman is feeding more grain, but the problem of 
both of them is roughage to offset the grain, to go with the grain. 

Senator SyMINGTON. It looks as if you traveled about 250 miles that first day. 
What time did you start in the morning? 

Mr. Tuomas. At 8 o’clock. 

Senator Symrnetron. What time did you finish? 

Mr. Tuomas. At dark. 

Senator Symineton. Say 6 o’clock? 

Mr. THomaAs. Yes. It was after 6 when we got into Springfield, and the last 
half hour through that neck of Christian County was after dark, I recall that. 
That is why I questioned including that as one of the counties I saw that day, 
because we saw it by moonlight. 

Senator SymMIneton. Two hundred fifty miles, and you say you talked to, say, 
40 people, your conversation—— 

Mr. Tuomas. No, I didn’t talk to 40 people. 

Senator SymMrncton. Would you say 30? 

Mr. THomMAS. I would say between two and three to a county. 

Senator SymMIneton. I thought you said sometimes more. 

Mr. THomAs. Yes. 

Senator SymMrneton. What would you say, roughly? 

Mr. Tuomas. I would say 20, 25. 

Senator Symrneton. Twenty, twenty-five. 

That country we know pretty well. I do not know it as well as the Congress- 
man does, but it is pretty slow traveling, as you know. So your interviews were 
not very long, were they? 

Mr. THomas. No, they weren’t. 

Senator Symineton. How long would you say your interviews averaged? 

Mr. THomas. Never over 10 or 15 minutes. I mean, we didn’t visit about every- 
thing; we got to the point as quickly as we could, to find out what their situation 
was, what they did this year, and how they were fixed for feed. It doesn’t take 
too long to get that type of information, and what they thought was their 
problem. 

Senator SymMInetTon. You do not remember where you lunched that day? 

Mr. THomas. No, I don’t. 

Senator Symrneron. I know you could not average more than 40 miles an 
hour in that country, it would be very difficult to do more. If you saw 30 people, 
you were moving pretty fast, that is the point I am getting at. That is a fair 
statement, is it not? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think so, yes. 

Senator SyMIneton. When you came up to a farm, just help us out a little 
bit, how did you approach the farmer? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, we would usually—it would depend upon what we saw 
first. If the cattle were there. we would talk about the cattle. If they weren’t 
there but off some place else, we would get into how his feed situation is. 

Senator Symineton. What would you talk about with respect to the cattle? 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t know that I can tell you. There wasn’t any routine. 

I think about the only thing I can say was that we tried to make a good 
approach, I mean so that they wouldn’t feel we were out there taking a census 
or something, but we were just out maybe looking for cattle or maybe looking 
for feed. , 

Senator SymineTon. What would you talk about when you talked about feed? 

Mr. THomMAs. What he did this year. 

Senator SymIneton. From what standpoint? 

Mr. THomas. What he had; how was he fixed for feed, is he going to have 
enough feed to carry him through; is he going to have enough hay? 

Senator Symineton. That is what I would like to know. 

Mr. THomMas. What is he using for hay, is he going to be short? We had quite 
a bit of trouble, and that is why we did see a lot of people that day, and the other 
days, too, because practically every farmer we talked to said, “Well, I have got 
hay, and I think I am going to have enough to get me through, but I understand 
they are in worse shape over in this area.” 

Senator SymM1neTton. How about grain? 

Mr. THomAs. Well, they buy most of their grain. They cut their oats and 
then feed that for hay, too, as well as anything else. 
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Senator Symrneron. But they gave you the impression that they were all 
set with grain? We weren't really asking for a hay program. I think everybody 
understood that, based on what you and I heard at Jefferson City. 

Now, what was the discussion with respect to feed? 

Mr. Scorr. Wait, Senator, isn’t it a fact you have asked for both hay and 
grain? 

Senator SymineTon. Yes. But I was talking to Mr. Thomas about the Jeffer- 
son City meeting where the people said very frankly, by the time they got their 
hay in 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Senator SyMinGron (continuing). And it came on a 300-mile trip from, say, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Scorr. Oh, yes. 

Senator SymiNneron. I think we all agreed the most important thing was 
grain. 

Mr. Scorr. Oh, yes. 

Senator SymMineton. On Friday, February 1, in the afternoon, in the Gov- 
ernor's Office. 

Mr. Scorr. Oh, yes. 

Senator Symineron. Going on with your visits, I was wondering just what 
was the grain discussion. 

Mr. THomas. Generally speaking, the man who had beef cattle, livestock, I 
meun not dairy cattle but beef cattle, he was not feeding much grain. He was 
feeding his hay, whatever roughage he had, but not very much grain. 

The dairyman, of course, depends upon grain for milk, and of course they 
are buying all the time. 

Representative Brown. Let’s go down this first day a second, Mr. Thomas, 
again. Now, you estimate you contacted 20 to 30 farmers? 

Mr. Tuomas. I would say so. yes. 

Representative Brown. Just as a round figure, 25, let’s take 25. Did all 25 
of them have enough feed to see them through the season? 

Mr. THomas. The majority of them did. Some thought that they might 
run short at the end of this month. But others figured they would get through. 
They had gone out and they had saved their oats; they had cut everything else 
they could cut on the farm. 

Representative Brown. Now, the majority, you say. Do you mean that 13 
out of the 25 had enough to get through, or 15 out of the 25? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. It would be higher than 15. We had to go a long while be- 
fore we found a one that would say he might be short of hay. 

Representative Brown. Had they bought hay recently, any of these? 

Mr. THoMAS. No. Some had sold some hay. 

Representative Brown. Some had sold. 

Did anybody mention the price of hay’? 

Mr. THomaAs. Well, it varies. We talked with one trucker who had bought 
hay over in the next county—— 

Senator SYMINGTON. What counties are we talking about? 

Mr. THoMaAs He was getting a dollar a bale. That would be in Barry County. 

Senator SyMinGTon. You were talking to a trucker in Barry who had bought 
hay where? 

Mr. THomas. In Monett. 

Reresentative Brown. That is in Barry County. 

Senator SYMINGTON. In the next county he said he had bought the hay? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, he bought it in Monett. 

Senator SyMIneton. That would be the county you are talking about? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Senator SyMINGTON. I thought you said he bought the hay in the next county. 

Mr. Tuomas. If I did, I didn’t mean it. 

Senator Symineron. All right. 

Mr. Tuomas. I remember that trucker was in Cassville. He was getting a 
dollar a bale, but he had heavy bales and if was very good hay of lespedeza and 
alfalfa. That figures about what they are paying, $35. (1 mean, we have heard 
those prices.) 

Representative Brown. Is that for prairie hay? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, this was lespedeza and alfalfa mixture. 

Representative Brown. And that was the highest price you found for hay upon 
your trip, $35? 
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Mr. THomAs. Well, a dollar a bale was the highest. Of course, I didn’t weigh 
the bales. I don’t know. It could be $40 hay or it could be $35. Usually those 
bales weigh 50, 55 pounds, and these were good heavy bales. 

Representative Brown. Just for the record, I can see I got gypped for some 
hay on my farm. We paid $46. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Representative Brown. Just 2 weeks ago, in that area. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, this fellow said he thought he could buy some more hay 
from that same farmer and sell it for the same price. 

Representative Browyw. The going price in Springfield is $46. That is from the 
Lipscomb Grain Co., who is the biggest agent. 

Mr. Tuomas. This, of course, was out in the country. 

Mr. Scorr. There is quite a difference—what are you speaking about, Congress- 
man, buying it from a feed dealer in Springfield as compared Thomas describing 
the price he found out in the country? 

Representative Brown. That is true. 

Mr. Scort. There is always quite a difference, isn’t there? 

Representative Brown. Well, that is right, but I am quoting a price that Lips- 
comb Grain says is the going price in the area, farmer among farmer. 

Mr. Scorr. Thomas is describing what he found in the country, two different 
situations. 

Senator Symineton. The next day would be February 3; and you took a trip 
on that day from Springfield—did you travel Sunday? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, that was Sunday. 

Senator Symrneton. And did you talk to any of the farm people in Springfield 
that previous evening and, if so, who? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, we didn’t. That was Saturday evening, and we didn’t talk 
to anybody. 

Senator Symrneton. Who was with you on the trip? 

Mr. Tuomas. Sunday—Mr. Warnke. 

Senator SyMIneTon. Warnke? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Was there anybody else with you two in the car at any 
time? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, sir. 

Senator SyMIneTon. Just the two of you? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

Senator SyMiIneTon. Sunday you started out from Springfield. Now, Mr. 
Thomas, you have got to help me a little bit. Which way did you go? 

Mr. Tuomas. We went east, went through Christian, Douglas—— 

Senator SYMINGTON. I see. 

Mr. THoMAS. We made a loop. 

Senator SyMinGTon. Christian and Douglas. What time did you start Sunday? 

Mr. Tuomas. It was 8 o'clock. 

Senator SymrneTon. And you went through Douglas, and then you came down 
into Howell, and then you 
Mr. THomas. Shannon. 

Senator SyMINGTON (continuing). Moved over into Shannon. That is some 
of our worst land. I think he is getting out of your district a little bit here, 
isn’t he? 

Representative Brown. Yes. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Then you came down into Oregon, and then you went 
back into Howell, and you went over into Ozark, and then you went back into 
Taney and up through Christian and Springfield again; is that right? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. What time did you get back to Springfield? 

Mr. Tuomas. At dark. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Do you remember where you had lunch that day? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it was along about Mountain View, somewhere in there. 

Representative Brown. It wasn’t West Plains, was it? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Senator Symineton. You did not get to West Plains? 

Mr. THoMAS. Yes, we went through West Plains: 

Senator SymineTon. You did go to West Plains, and you probably had lunch 
around Mountain View, right? 

Mr. THoMaAs. Somewhere in there. 

Senator SymMrnetron. Do you remember the names of any officials besides 
Mr. Warnke in those counties that you talked to, or did you talk to any? 
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Mr. THOMAS. We talked to—no, there were no county offices open, and we 
didn’t, but we talked to quite a few farmers again. 

Senator SyYMINGTON. When you went to Mountain View, where you think you 
had lunch, did anybody know that you were in town, at all? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. We didn’t advertise the fact. 

Senator Symrneton. When you talked to the farmers, would you say that you 
talked to about the same number of farmers on that day that you did on the 
other day, the previous day, Saturday? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, I don’t think so, Senator. A lot of that area is pretty rough. 

Senator Symrneron. That is right. 

Mr. THomas. And if we would come to a fairly open farming section, why, 
we would aim to stop and visit with someone, but there aren't too many of those. 

Senator SYMINGTON. One county you went through is about 80 miles in length. 

Mr. THoMaAs. Shannon. 

Senator SYMINGeTON. No, Douglas. Douglas is a big county when you go west 
to east. 

Mr. THomAS. That is right, and most of it is in the hills. 

Senator SYMINGTON. That is right. 

Mr. THOMAS. So we did not stop in that county. There are a lot of little 
farms, and also some pretty good-sized farms. But the amount of farming in 
Douglas County is pretty small, percentagewise, the amount of acres. 

Senator Symineron. If it is 38 miles from Springfield to Douglas County, and 
then 59 more, that is a hundred miles there ; and then 

Mr. THomas. We went over 300 miles that day, I know that. It was 300-and- 
some, but a lot of it was just driving. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Two-thirds of itis just driving, I would say. 

Senator Symineron. And you figured you talked to how many people, roughly, 
that day? 

Mr. THoMas. I don’t know. Probably 10 or 12 farmers. We talked with men 
in Christian, in Douglas. 

Senator SyMIneTon. Do you remember any names? 

Mr. THomas. No, sir, I do not. I mean, we introduced ourselves, and they 
introduced themselves, but I don’t remember names too well, to begin with. 

Representative Brown. Excuse me, Senator. 

Senator SyMrncTron, Please, Mr. Congressman. 

Representative Brown. In Douglas, did you talk to a farmer, just out of Ava, 
for instance? Does that town ring a bell with you? 

Mr. THomas. Yes, we were through Ava, and I think we talked to some man 
before we got to Ava. 

Representative Brown. Just out of Christian, I mean in Christian County 
just out of Ozark, did you talk to a man this side of Ozark or the other side of 
Ozark, do you recall? 

Mr. THoMas. Ozark is just out of Springfield a little way. 

Representative Brown. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. It would be beyond Ozark, east of Ozark 

Representative Brown. Was it a river-bottom farm? 

Mr. THoMas. No, sir. 

Representative Brown. Is was an upland farm? 

Mr. TrroMas, It was one up in the hills. 

No, we didn’t except in those valleys where that is all the farmland there is— 
we didn’t plan to talk to many river-bottom farmers, because they are your best. 

Representative Brown. That is our best. 

Mr. THoMas. They will have feed, if anyone does; and it is the other-man that 
we were interested in. 

Representative Brown. That is right. 

Just to point this up again, you would say that 20 to 30 you saw the first day, 
and 10 to 12—— 

Mr. THomas. 10 to 15, I think it would be more than 10. 

Representative Brown. So roughly 40-—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I don’t think over 15. 

Representative Brown. So roughly 40 farmers you talked to in the 2 days in 
that area? 

Mr. THoMAs. Yes. 

Senator Symrineton. And you went into six more counties, as I figure it, roughly, 
that day, because you had already counted Christian, so that at this point you 
covered about 
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Mr. THomAs. Well, Christian, if you are going to get it down to a fine point, 
should be included in this day rather than the day before. 

Senator SymMineron. All right, we will cut off 1 that day, and there would be 
7, it would be 10 and 7, or 17; right? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Did you have dinner in Springfield that night? 

Mr. THoMAs. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. And then you started out again, and at this point you 
went into Webster, then you went up into Laclede, and back into Wright, over 
into Texas, and you went up to Rolla, Phelps County. The same policy there? 

Mr. THoMAs. Well, Monday, of course, we were able to get into some county 
offices. 

Senator SyMineton. Do you remember the places that you went into the 
county offices? 

Mr. THomAs. Well, we were in the county office at Lebanon and at Houston 
and Hartville. 

Representative Brown. Excuse me, Senator. 

Senator SyMINeTON. Please. 

Representative Brown. At Hartville, when you talked to the county agent 
there—id you talk to the county agent? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, I don’t believe I did. We talked to Farmers’ Home and 
ASC offices. 

Senator SymirneTron. What did they tell you at Hartville, as you remember? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, there the farmers were divided into 2 or 3 groups. 

One group, the largest group, were strictly submarginal small farms that were 
just nip and tuck whether they could ever make it. In fact, those were the ones 
that were getting the jobs or need to get jobs, apparently. 

Then at the other end of the class would be the better farmers or the larger 
farms, maybe, who were in good shape. That is the smallest group of the three. 

Then in between, there was a group of farmers that needed help, and needed 
it quite bad, probably a third above the submarginal. 

We were told in Hartville that dairy farmers generally had had one of their 
best years this year. We were told that at Lebanon, that milk production this 
vear—in fact, they were having an annual meeting of that milk company—would 
be more than last year: and since then they have sent me a notice that said it 
was around 2 percent, I believe. 

Representative Brown. Just a second, Mr. Thomas. Were you making an 
economic survey of agriculture? 

Mr. Tuomas. No. This was information that came in to me. A lot of infor- 
mation comes to you when you are on trips like this, and some of it is of interest 
to you and some isn’t. 

Representative Brown. What did they tell you in Hartville about the amount 
of feed that they had? You say there is third of them just above the submargi- 
nal group, as you called them. 

Mr. THoMas. They were going to have trouble before spring; a lot of them still 
had feed, but unless the pastures, unless the spring seeding was up, why, they 
undoubtedly would have some trouble for hay. They are buying their grain 
now, but their roughage is going to be short. 

Representative Brown. As far as we have determined so far, what you say, 
as far as my district is concerned, these 17 counties down here, this is the first 
county in which you talked to a county officer, from what you have told us— 
Lebanon isn’t in my district—but the first one that you hit, they told you that 
about a third of them above the submarginal group were in trouble on feed or 
would be before spring? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. They told me that in that county. 

Now, these other counties, we talked with, not in offices, but we talked with 
men who were in some office, although not in their offices that day, so that I 
don’t believe you could say this was the first county man I talked to. 

Representative Brown. Was it the third or fourth? 

Mr. THomMAS. I don’t know. 

Representative Brown. But in each county, you know that you did not talk 
to a county officer in each county? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Representative Brown. You know that? 

Mr. THomAs. I didn’t. 

Representative Brown. You know that you didn’t. 

Mr. THoMAS. Yes; that is true. 

Representative Brown. Yes. 
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Senator Symineron. Where did you spend the night that night? That would 
be Monday night. 


Mr. THomAs. In Rolla. 


Senator SyMineton. That would be Monday night. And then Tuesday you 
moved off again, and you went through Pulaski and back into Laclede, and then 
you went into Camden. We are now in Congressman Moulder’s district. And 
then you went on up here to Jefferson City. 1 suppose you went through Miller, 
did you not, and through Cole? 

How many farmers did you talk to that day? Let’s see, we had about 40 up 
to the third day, Saturday and Sunday, 40. How many do you think you talked 
to Monday? 

Mr. THoMAs. It will average about the same, Senator, as the other days. 

Senator SymineTon. About 20 more? 

Mr. THoMAs. According to the number of counties. 

Mr. Fike. You apparently were in five counties on Monday—Webster, Laclede, 
Wright, Texas—— 

Mr. THomAs. That would be about right. We did spend more time in the 
county offices, which were closed Saturday and Sunday, and sometimes in those 
offices you get chance to meet the county committeemen. Saturday and Sunday 
are not the best days to work, because you don’t have the opportunity to meet 
several farmers in a group. 

Senator SyMInGToN. But Saturday and Sunday were the 2 days you picked 
to do most of your work, and most of the counties in the worst drought area. 

Well, let’s see, we get to Tuesday morning. You went on Tuesday morning 
from Rolla to Jefferson City. That made it possible, while you had been in the 
2 counties before, we could not count those again, so you went through 3 new 
counties—Camden, Miller, and Cole, and Pulaski—I beg your pardon, 4 new 
counties. What time did you start? 

Mr. THomas. Right close to 8 o’clock. 

Senator Symineton. What time did you get to Jefferson City? 

Mr. Tuomas. The middle of the afternoon. 

Senator Symrneton. Then you probably talked to more farmers than day; 
didn’t you? 

Mr. THomas. No; I don’t think so. 

Senator Symrneton. Your car mileage was very much shorter that day. 

Mr. THomas. Part of that country is pretty rolling, pretty rough, which we 
didn’t realize until we got into it. 

Senator SymMrineron. It is not much rougher than it was from where you had 
been already, down in Douglas and the Ozarks. 

When you went to Jefferson City, when you went through these counties, how 
many farmers do you think you talked to on Tuesday, roughly? 

Mr. THomAs. Probably 10. That is just a guess. 

Senator Symineton. Then you went to Jefferson City on Tuesday afternoon. 
What did you do there? 

Mr. Tuomas. Took the train. 

Senator Symineron. The train from where to where? 

Mr. Tuomas. From Jefferson City to St. Louis. I think it left at 3 o’clock 
or 3: 30. 

Senator Symrnetron. So you really, on the question of the drought situation 
itself, you spent Saturday and Sunday and Monday and half of Tuesday in the 
actual drought effort itself, 3% days; right? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. Of course, after the meeting Friday, one of those counties 
I was in, I was with Mr. Monsees for that afternoon. I don’t know whether 
you would want to include it at that time. 

Senator Symrneron. Sure. I thought you went directly to Sedalia. Did you 
talk to any farmers on that Friday? 

Mr. THoMAS. No; we didn’t talk to any farmers, except Mr. Monsees himself; 
who is quite a farmer. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Quite a farmer, and a fine man. 

Mr. THoMas. Who is probably more familiar with the situation in that county 
than any farmer we could talk to. 

Senator Symineton. What did he have to say? Did he have plenty of grain, 
plenty of hay? 

Mr. THomas. I think so; doing a lot of feeding. I think he has 150 head of 
cattle on feed. 

Senator SymineotTon. Did he feel the drought was overemphasized in Missouri? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I don’t know as he said that. 
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Senator Symineton. What did he say? He is chairman of the ASC. You 
must remember what he said about it. 

Mr. THomaAs. He felt that from the pasture situation, that they were harder 
up in his part of the State—I think he said that at the meeting, too—that they 
were in a more critical situation in the next 8 months than those down in the 
southern part. I know he made that statement, because here the fall seedings 
are hardly up at all. They are up, but they don’t show any growth; whereas 
when you get down about Hickory County, they have had more rain, the water 
holes are fuller, and apparently it has been warmer, because the fall seedings 
are in much better shape. In fact, they are using them in some spots. 

Senator Symrneton. As I remember it, Mr. Monsees thought he also had a 
problem around his part of the country, and northwest Missouri from the stand- 
point of spring seeding. I believe several of the farm people at Jefferson City 
said, “Well, that is probably true, but let’s try to handle this one in southwest 
Missouri first, and then we can turn to the other one.” Is that not the way you 
recall it? 

Mr. Tuomas. As I recall it. 

Senator Symrneron. Correct? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. But he did feel, from the pasture standpoint, they were 
in probably worse shape. In fact, that. was Mr. Warnke’s reaction, too. 

Senator Symrneton. That, of course, is one of the reasons why we would like 
to have known some of the people who are in authority, by name, that you 
talked to, in the southwest part of the State because, without in any way criti- 
cizing Mr. Monsees or Mr. Warnke, the point I am trying to make is contained 
in an old expression—the grass always looks greener in the other pasture. 

Excuse me, Mr. Congressman. 

Representative Brown. I just would like to say Mr. Monsee thought that the 
pasture conditions were worse up in his area than in the South, and I take it 
that from your survey you felt they were, too? 

Mr. THomaAs. Well, I felt that they were going to have spring pasture down 
south much sooner than they would up north, that is, there is every evidence of 
that. 

Representative Brown. But you felt obviously from your survey that neither 
section was really suffering, isn’t that what you think? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, I never said that. 

Mr. Scorr. He never made that kind of report to us and he has not in here 
that I have heard him say anything about. 

Where do you get that, Congressman? 

Senator SymrneorTon. I think the Congressman would be justified in the com- 
ment because we were turned down for any aid after so much has been given 
to so many other States. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Thomas has made no remarks of that kind. 

Representative Brown. What was the basis of your telling me that he turned 
down the aid, that he recommended against aid then? 

Mr. Scorr. I did not say he recommended against aid. 

Representative Brown. I beg your pardon, I thought that you did when we 
talked. 

Mr. Scorr. No, I said he—we ask these men to make a factual report of what 
they find. 

Senator SymineTon. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, we tried to take these facts. We question our fieldmen 
very much along the line that you and the Congressman have just been ques- 
tioning Mr. Thomas. 

We try to get the feel of the thing from their explanation of short supply of 
feed, as Mr. Thomas has pointed out here. I recall particularly, one area, 
where the bulk of the farmers he referred to as being marginal operators and 
in difficulty, and then there was a third above that—— 

Representative Brown. In one county? 

Mr. Scorr (continuing). That was going to need help and then there were 
just a small number of the farmers who were not going to need help. 

Senator SymIneton. Would it be in order to ask you what did you recommend 
when you got back from this trip? 

Mr. THoMAs. I did not make a recommendation. I just reported what I 
found. 

Senator Symtneron. And this is your report? 

Mr. THomas. No, I met with the committee here, and in some detail, not 
as much as today, went through what I saw. 
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Senator SyMineron. What is this report? z 

It says, “Memorandum to K. L. Scott from Harry N. Thomas, re Missouri 
Survey.” 

Mr. Scorr. That was in response to your letter to Mr. Morse. 

Senator SyYMINGTON. I see. 

Mr. Scorr. Your request to Mr. Morse. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I see. 

Mr. Scorr. You see, we did not have a name, Senator, and it was a means of 
responding to your request. 

Mr. Thomas prepared this after we received it. 

Senator SyMrNeTon. But you did not talk to any representative that you can 
remember by name in any part of southwest Missouri during the time you 
were there that had anything to do with the farm program in southwest Mis- 
souri, is that right? 

Mr. THoMasS. That is right. This man who sent in this newspaper clipping, 
I have not been able to acknowledge it yet because I do not have his name, 
and I have got to go to the ASC office here to find out. I know where he is. 
He is in charge of the office in Lebanon. 

Mr. Fine. Senator, might I ask a couple of questions? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, you are referring to the earlier field report where you 
were questioning, wasn’t it, the previous field report where the fieldmen had 
made a recommendation? 

Senator SyMIneTON. I also questioned you on that. 

Your investigators came into southwest Missouri, and then told one of the 
ASC members they were going to recommend that something be done in south- 
west Missouri. I thought on the phone the other day you told me that Mr. 
Thomas had not recommended any aid and if I was wrong in that I stand 
corrected. 

Mr. Scorr. He didn’t because he did not make a recommendation about a feed 
program. Iam sorry if I misled you. 

Senator SyYMrIneTon. I am sorry if I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Scorr. In saying that—in saying he did not recommend it I did not 
mean that recommended against it. 

In other words, as he has stated, which is exactly right, he did not make a 
recommendation. We did not ask him to. 

Senator SyMineton. Am I to understand there was no recommendation what- 
ever made by you, after all we have gone through for months in this drought 
situation, that there were no recommendations to you whatever from the man 
you sent in the field? 

Mr. Scorr. As to whether or not they need a feed program? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Right. 

Mr. Scorr. What we are really 

Senator SYMInGcToN. Will you answer my question? 

Mr, Scorr. That. is right. I did not mean to evade it at all, Senator. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I just wanted to get the answer on the record. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. We do not. There are many ways, and I would 
be the first one to say that perhaps better ways could be suggested by you as 
to how we might handle our committee and make our decisions in here. 

But we have followed this course of getting men like Mr. Thomas in whom 
we have great confidence in their ability to go through areas and make sample 
checks by visiting with a few farmers, and observing, of course, closely as they 
ride through the country, and we have great confidence in their judgment on 
what the feed situation generally is, what the pasture situation is. 

Senator SymMineton. Then he must have said on the feed situation and the 
pasture situation—because you have such confidence in him—that assistance was 
not needed. 

Isn’t that a fair summary? 

Mr. Scorr. He made reports about the pastures being practically of no use 
at all since early last July, that is his finding. 

Senator Symineton. How about the need for grain? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, there has been a need for the purchase of more than usual 
grain by the dairyman because of the lack of pasture. 

Senator Symineron. I am asking what he said to you with respect to grain? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right, I am speaking about that. 

Senator SymrNeron. What did he say, so that the record will show what he 
reported to you? 
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Mr. Scorr. That they have been purchasing more grain, the dairy people more 
grain, than usual. 

Senator SymrneTon. Could I ask this question at this point, Mr. Thomas: 
What other States have you made a drought survey in? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I have been to Louisiana. 

Senator SyMINnGtTon. This year? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. Just since the first of the year as a matter of fact. 

Senator Symineron. Louisiana? 

Mr. Tuomas. Arkansas. 

Senator Symirneton. When did you go to Arkansas? 

Mr. THomas. The week before I went to Missouri. 

Senator Symineron. I noticed eight counties in Arkansas got some drought 
relief? 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe that is right. 

Senator Symineron. Did you figure those counties were in worse shape than 
the counties you saw in Missouri, the bad counties? 

Mr. THomas. Yes, sir. 

Senator SyminetTon. You did? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Representative Brown. Let’s just compare, in Arkansas their small grain is 
not up yet. 

Mr. THomaAS. In these counties. 

Representative Brown. In those counties. 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Representative Brown. That is farther south than we are. 

Did they just not plant it or didn’t they plant it right? 

Mr. Tuomas. No; a lot of it did not come up. 

Representative Brown. It did not come up? 

Mr. Tuomas. They had a very dry fall—some dusted it in and that worked 
out all right because they got fall and winter rains but some that was put in 
too late or too early must have died. 

To finish your question, if I may—— 

Senator SyMrIneTon. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have also worked in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska 
and South Dakota. 

Senator Symineton. This year? 

Mr. Tuomas. This year; yes, sir. 

Senator SymineTon. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think I have covered about all of the Midwest. 

Senator Symrneton. Did any of those States get drought relief? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. Did all of them get it? 

Mr. Scorr. There are counties in all of them, except Louisiana. 

Senator SymMIneTon. In all of them? 

So as of today Missouri is the only country that you visited that got no grain 
or hay drought relief whatever? 

Mr. Tuomas. I worked in Iowa too and they did not get relief. 

Mr. Scorr. And in Louisiana. 

Senator Symrneton. Iowa got 30 percent of all the soil bank money on corn 
put out by the United States Government, over $54 million. If they did get a 
little drought relief they might have been saying, “All this and Heaven, too,” 
don’t you think? 

(Laughter. ) 

Representative Brown. Mr. Scott, I think I told you the first day I was over 
here that I am very much interested in seeing how these things are determined, 
and I am not being supercritical of anybody. 

I am wondering this though: I am speaking of the 17 counties in the Seventh 
District down in here. 

Now I have at my office a report from each one of the county agents in those 
counties. They live with those farmers. They say that 50 percent of them are 
out of hay and grain and are struggling around trying to buy hay at ridiculous 
prices. 

Now, Mr. Thomas, I am sure you are an experienced man, but you would not 
say that you could talk to a couple of farmers in each county and know more 
about the situation in the county than the county agents, would you? 

Mr. THomas. Well, of course you don’t depend upon just talking to 2 or 3 or 4 
farmers, you also depend upon your seeing and adding up things that kind of 
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fit = : pattern. I mean there is not any one thing that you would really rely on 
entirely. 


Senator Symrneton. Will you yield to me for a minute? 

Representative Brown. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. Would you take your own view from the word of a 
farmer as against the opinion of a county agent? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, after all, I am out there to use by own judgment. 

Senator Symineron. Right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And that is what I plan to use. 

Senator Symrneton. The county agents really report to you—the Department 
of Agriculture—in a sense through the Extension Service. 

If you talk to a county agent in effect you talk to your own man. What worries 
me is you did not talk to your own men. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I talked to some of them, maybe not county agents but, 
after all, their report is in, and I am sent out to give my own reactions and I 
have covered enough States so that I know the general requirements. 

I gather in a little information here and a little information there and if it 
fits in a pattern you feel that you have got a pretty fair picture. 

Senator Symrneton. Don’t misunderstand me. I am only saying that you 
have direct contact with the State, through the ASC; then you also have a 
direct contact through the money that the Federal Government puts into the 
Extension Service. I am sorry you did not keep any records of whom you talked 
to, because that would make all this so much simpler. I am not saying that you 
deliberately did not do it. 

Apparently if you did talk to one of them, you do not know it. I am wonder- 
ing why not, because the county agent is supposed to know something about the 
county. 

Representative Brown. We would like to take the counsel of the county agent, 
Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Would you permit me to comment on the county agent? 

Senator SyMIneTon. We would like you to comment on anything you want to 
comment on. 

Mr. Scorr. I certainly believe that the county agent is perhaps the best in- 
formed man; I think that the members of these committees dealing with farmers 
have similar knowledge of conditions. Perhaps I would put them all in about the 
same group, the Farmers’ Home people and the ASC people. They are all work- 
ing with the farm families and getting out over the counties; I think those people 
unquestionably know what the conditions are and we accept those reports with- 
out question when they come in. 

The thing that we try to do is to get the judgment of men like Mr. Thomas who 
travel from one State to another, to give us a little guidance here on the relative 
seriousness of this in relation to the standards that we are attempting to apply 
uniformly. 

Now this southwest Missouri area, there is no question in my mind, and there 
has not been, but what there are some real serious problems down there and 
they are widespread. 

The thing that we have given a great deal of weight to in our consideration of 
the justification for a feed program down there is that traditionally they ship in 
a lot of grain. 

Now we may be giving more weight to that than we should, but I am telling 
you in all honesty that we have given a great deal of weight to the fact that 
it is a deficit producing area so far as grain is concerned. 

Senator Symrineron. But they have to pay for the grain when it comes in? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. And these farmers have had 5 years of drought. Where 
are they going to get the money? 

Mr. Scorr. That is a good and fair question. They have their milk returns, 
of course, coming along each pay period. 

Senator Symineton. In that connection, there was a statement made in the 
hearings as I understand it, that there was more milk down there than before, 
and more cattle down there than before. 

The record shows there is less milk and less cattle down there than before. 

Will you proceed, sir? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I do not recall the figures exactly, but the figure I saw the 
other day showed 2 percent less or something like that in the area. 

Senator SymineTon. But the figure showed less, not more. 

Mr. Scorr. It is small. 
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Senator Symineron. All I know is the Senate committee was told it was more ; 
and the most reecnt figure showed it was less. 

Mr. Scorr. As I remember the report that came out the other day, and it is 
just pure memory, I believe it was a 2-percent reduction. 

‘Senator Symineron. I see. 

You know the story about the fellow who came home and said to his wife: 
“T made a hundred thousand dollars in General Motors last week,” and she said, 
“You have always exaggerated. Is that really true?’ 

He said: “It is not exactly true. It was not General Motors, it was Chrysler : 
it was not a hundred thousand, it was ten thousand; and I did not make it, I 
lost it.” [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, we have had the figures when we were considering them. 
I do not recall now, but I did have no question there had been little if any 
reduction in the milk production down there. I think we have had reports from 
one or two of these dairies, rather important dairy products companies, that 
show there has been some increase. I have had the feeling that the cow numbers 
were holding up quite well and that they were doing some herd culling. That 
would be the most natural thing you would expect with the bad feed situation 
they were faced with—they would cull some of their less desirable cattle. 

Senator Symrnaton. The Department put nearly 50 percent of the corn soil 
bank money in 2 States, nearly 50 percent of $179 million into 2 States. 

Did you figure whether those farmers up there had more money than our 
farmers ; or that their land was better land than ours? 

I want to know the criteria for deciding these things. 

Mr. Scorr. Iowa. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Yes, Iowa and Nebraska. 

Mr. Scorr. Now, really, I could not speak with any knowledge at all on that 
corn deal: I have nothing to do with that, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. All my figures are figures the Department put out. 

Mr. Scott. So I am sure they must be, I am sure they are. 

Senator SymrnaTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scorr. I tell you in all seriousness, we have given a great deal of weight 
in our handling of this problem—several times it has been up here and we have 
considered it—a great deal of weight to the fact that traditionally they buy a 
lot of their grain. 

Now I make that statement on any occasion, I have no hesitancy to tell you 
or anyone else in all candor how we generally approach these decisions. 

Senator SyMInGcTon. You gave a great deal of weight to the fact that normally 
these people buy a lot of grain? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. Did you also give weight to the fact that, whereas you 
put a great deal of drought assistance in some States having their first year 
of drought, our farmers in this section are running into their fourth or fifth 
years of drought; and therefore have no money to pay for the grain? 

Did you give consideration to that? 

Mr. Scott. Senator, if we have any—— 

Senator SymrnoTon. Can I ask the question? 

Did you give consideration to that? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I was going to say, I was going to question your remark 
there that we had given the feed program to States in their first year of drought. 

If we have done that we have done it unknowingly. 

Because we feel this: that in setting up the standards that we attempt to 
follow, and in weighting these drought problems, the seriousness of them, we 
take into account that the Congress has given us several laws around the De- 
partment. We have the crop insurance and we have emergency credit and we 
have several other things that we look upon as tools to help the farm people 
in varying degrees to deal with these adverse conditions that come along in some 
parts of the country every year. 

We have hailstorms that are just as devastating as a bad flood to the farmers 
where it hits. It just strips their crop, and might happen at a time when they 
have all their expense in their crop, and are about ready to harvest it. 

Certainly that is an extreme disaster for the farm people who are caught 
that way. 

Senator Symineton. Back in 1953 I personally went to this district we. are 
talking about, and found farmers cutting down the trees in front of their houses 
so their cattle could eat the leaves. Another case, I went into Taney County 
and asked a farmer, “You are supposed to be one of the best farmers in this 
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area,” and he said, ‘Thank you,” and)I said, “Well, have you really lost in this 
drought?’ He replied: “Senator, I have lost a thousand dollars a day for 60 
days; that may not be money to you, but that is money to me.” 

I talked to another farmer, and asked what his problem was from the 
standpoint of increased costs (in Douglas County). He said the cost has gone 
up greater than the increased income. I asked him what was the chief com- 
ponent part of his increased cost. He replied: “The increased price I have 
to pay for money”—that ties in to what I have been asking about with respect 
to credit. 

Now let me ask the question again: Did you give full consideration to the 
lack of credit in that locality because of the duration of the drought? 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, we certainly intended to, and I recall some very acute 
conditions which you referred to back there in 1953. I remember when there 
were trees, older trees, dying in that area for lack of moisture. 

Senator SyMINGTON. The trees I am talking about were good trees. 

Mr. Scort. Well, that usually happens in an acute drought too, but I am agree- 
ing with you on that acute drought period back there. 

Your drought conditions have been somewhat spotted, if I can use that term. 
I mean, it has not been that extreme, I am sure you will agree, all the way 
through these years. You have had some partial relief. 

Senator Symineton. Some years have been worse than others. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Senator SymMrnetron. When you say “partial relief’ you don’t mean partial 
drought relief? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, from the standpoint of getting a little more moisture one year. 

Senator SyMineron. I am talking about from the Government. 

Mr. Scorr. Oh, no. I meant relief from a continued acute lack of moisture. 

I was merely referring, I did not mean to ramble way off around about too 
many bushes in referring to this hail, and I could have mentioned very un- 
seasonable frosts and the various things that farm people are confronted with 
in the way of natural hazards. 

We try to think 

Senator Symineron. Have we had any unseasonable frost down in Missouri? 

Mr. Scort. I am just generalizing, trying to tell you what we are aiming to 
do in our standard. We feel that it was never intended that we should get in 
with this kind of a program and help take care of these things like hail, and the 
unseasonal frost and extreme winter, if that is the first year of trouble. 

Now when we have had these conditions, we have given a good deal of 
weight to them when they were coupled up with some other bad weather sit- 
uation, That might have been the thing that tipped it over into a major dis- 
aster condition. 

Senator SymMtNeron. Let me ask you this: Do you know the counties in 
Arkansas that got the drought relief? 

Would you know them by name, Mr. Thomas? 

You went down there. 

Representative Brown. They are on this map over here. 

Mr. Scorr. I think they are right here; it is Crawford and Sebastian, Seott, 
Polk, Howard, Sevier, Little River, and Miller. 

Senator SymMrInerTon. Are any of those fairly near Missouri? 

Mr. Scott. Well, Crawford comes within two counties of the Missouri- 
Arkansas line. 

Mr. THomas. It is on the other side of the Arkansas Mountains. 

Representative Brown. Let me pick up this way: We stopped off there about 
the county agents’ recommendation. 

When Mr. Dahl and Mr. Allen were in there, I went with them on every trip. 

Now, for instance, where you contacted 2 or 3 farmers in Stone County, we 
had approximately 900 that day in the courthouse and all over that square. They 
came up there in relays and they would stand up and testify and Mr. Dahl 
and Mr. Allen would ask them first their names, where they lived. 

They wrote down and filled two tablets out, I think, each—and the man 
would stand up or just the woman and give the actual situation on his or her 
farm. They took that much information. 

Now I know those people. They were not lying, and Mr. Dahl and Mr. Allen 
told me they did not think they were lying. 

Mr. Scorr. I am sure they would not say that. I mean that they thought 
they were misrepresenting. 
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Representative Brown. Now they testified in that meeting in Stone County, 
for example, and there were 9 meetings held like that, and they contacted some 
5,000 farmers in the 17 counties of our hearing in that way. 

Senator SyMrNatTon. In how many days? 

Representative Brown. In about 6 or 7 days. 

You see the people were coming in and the very fact that they came in was 
representative that they had problems. 

Now, over here in Hartville where you were, where you said there were 
submarginal people—— 

Mr. THomas. That is not the only county. I ran into that in several coun- 
ties, the same general——— 

Representative BrowN. We are going to get to that in a minute. 

In Hartville we had a courthouse hearing and the man, the county agent, 
as the top farmer in the county, has beef cattle down there and stood up and 
in broken English—he is part German, I think—told exactly what his situation 
— on his farm and the way he saw it, and he said it was almost as bad as 
1953. 

Now, there is the best in the county according to the county officials. 

What I am driving at is that here we had this one survey, we had a survey 
of your own people, indirectly your own people, the county agent. 

They present all this information and, Mr. Scott, you know we have talked 
before, we buy grain in that area, we have always bought grain, but the prob- 
lem is that we had to start feeding hay so early. 

Now, it is a sin in our area not to raise your own hay. It is absolutely a sin. 

Now, will you tell me how a man can buy grain and buy hay; let’s say it is 
$35 a ton; let’s say he can go down and buy all of it at that price, and feed from 
August until February, which is a—I mean until April, which is a long feeding 
period being caused by drought, how can he do it and take $3.30 for grain seed 
out? 

Mr. Scorr. What kind of condition did you have back there last year? I am 
talking about 1955. 

Representative Brown. Well, nothing like this year, because the feed 

Mr. Tuomas. We ran into a situation up in one of these counties, I believe 
it was Laclede, where ordinarily they do not ship out any wheat, but last year 
apparently for some reason, and that applied to other counties, too,, I under- 
stand, there was some question about their wheat allotment or whether they 
could retain it or not, and so each one of these farmers or many farmers grew 
their full wheat acreage, 15 acres, with the result that this year they shipped 
out some 40 carloads of wheat, whereas ordinarily they do not ship out any, 
and of course that means that land went out of your hay production, I mean your 
other crops that you use on the farm. 

Representative Brown. Please bear in mind that your own figures and the 
figure that has come in for a great deal of argument, the top figure shows, you 
know we had an 80 percent of normal hay crop. 

Now we would not argue about that a bit. I mean in a normal feeding season 
we would say we are in pretty good shape. 

In fact, I know some lazy boys who back in the spring thought they were in 
good shape and a very few of them left some hay in the fields. 

Mr. Tuomas. I ran into that, too; it is not unusual. 

Representative Brown. They should not have done it; they should not have 
done it, but they did, and here all of a sudden we come along the Ist day of 
August and have to start feeding because of a dry situation, lack of moisture. 

Senator SymrneTon. The figure that runs through my mind is normal Septem- 
ber rain is 3.48 inches; this year, 0.28 inches, so they started heavy feeding. 
Excellent editorials in the newspapers in this area have consistently shown that 
they started heavy feeding in August where normally they would not start that 
type and character of feeding until, say, the middle of December, perhaps. 

Representative Brown. That is right. 

And we had to start the first of August. 

Now, to my mind, it is a drought situation. Now it may be a strange one; 
the cattle are not dying out there. There may be some small grain coming up, 
which I hope there is, because if there is not we are dead ; that is our pasture in 
the spring and fall. 

My question is, Mr. Allen and Mr. Dahi who were there—did they report that 
situation, the long feeding season, the lack of hay? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; they certainly did. Here is what—here is the—the reason, 
Senator, I started a while ago in some detail to refer to these other disaster con- 
ditions and the other programs that I referred to, these aid programs. 
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It gets down to this, and it always has to be a matter of judgment. Of course, 
whether we have applied good judgment or not is a matter of some further 
judgment, but it has looked to us like an area where, with the normal purchasing 
of feed grains generally and a continued over the years lack of abundant mois- 
ture, but some variation—the year before as the Congressman just indicated, 
1955, was a more favorable year, I think, I am not attributing this—this is my 
comment, I understand considerable better year in 1955 than this year. The 
kind of weather I refer to as a spotted history of drought. Now this normal 
pattern of buying grains, shipping them in, we have the credit program that is 
available. . There are lots of economic problems, serious ones down in that area. 
The situation looked to us like with our credit program that that was about 
the tool that we should use to help these people, and I say that is a matter 
of judgment. 

We are not in any sense questioning the sincerity of you men. We have 
gone into this with the best of faith and we have come up with this answer. 
You do not agree with it, and we regret it, but we have been conscientious as 
we believe—— 

Senator SyMINGTON. We don’t agree with it, just so we understand each other. 

Mr. Scorr. Fine, Senator. 

Senator SYMINeTON. Stan, did you have any questions? 

Mr. Frxe: Yes; I did. I think Mr. Scott brought it out in part a while ago. 

The question I wanted to ask, when Mr. Thomas we.it down there and talked 
with these farmers, what did they tell you about the amount of grain they have 
to buy this year as compared to normal? 

Mr. Tuomas. Some of them are buying quite a bit more than other years. 

Some are not buying any more. The beefmen are not buying much more. 

Senator Symineton. Let me interrupt there a minute, Mr. Thomas. 

As I understand it, you come back and you make a report. You do not know 
whether or not you talked to any county agent in any county involved in the 
drought. 

We have knowledge of what your investigator believes is right, based on his 
trip. As to whom he talked with, or what he said, or what they said, we have 
no record at all. 

Isn’t that a fair statement? 

Mr. Scorr. That is certain right. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Mr. Scotr. We do ‘have, and I think Mr. Thomas has a background of expe- 
rience that would qualify him to do this type of work, very ably qualified. : 

Senator Symrneron. I don’t doubt that. 

Mr. Tromas. I think, Senator, that the approach is the same. The only dif- 
ference is that I de not, have never made a habit of putting down the names of 
the people. I have never felt that I had to prove my facts; that I was out to 
get information, whether I got it from John Doe or Bill Roe, if the information 
I got here, information I got there, information that I developed in any way 
agreed with my own impressions, why, I felt that I had made a survey of that 
county that could be——— 

Senator SyMINGTron. Could I ask why you did not go to see a county agent? 

Mr. Tuomas. County agents had already furnished information. I was inter- 
ested in getting information in the field from people who had no—they were not 
handpicked, let’s put it that way; that is no reflection on the county agent. 

Senato®? SymMrneron. I understand that. 

Did you talk to any field extension men? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Senator Symrneron. Did you talk to any fieldmen from the ASC? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Senator SymineTon. What were their names and where did you talk with 
them? 

Mr. Tuomas. Like I said earlier, I have to look up the name of the man who 
mailed in the clipping. I do not have any record of names. 

Senator SymineTon. I see. 

Mr. Scorr. We never question the adequacy—I mean the reliability, of these 
reports coming in from county officers. A lot of those are estimates—they 
have to be, of course, but we are not questioning the judgment of those people. 

Senator Symineron. Stan, I interrupted you. 

Mr. Frxe. I was just asking as to what the feeding season this last fall was 
as compared to normal aceerding to the farmers that you talked to. 

Mr. Tromas. About 60 days. 
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Mr. Fixe. About 60 days? 

Representative Brown. Longer. 

Mr. Tuomas. Longer. 

Mr. Frx«e. In other words, we have hada great deal of mail from that area, 
the Senator has. One man wrote in and expressed it this way: “We have 
had twice as long a feeding season this year with half the hay and roughage.” 

Senator Symineron. Is that your opirion, 60 days, or did they tell you 60 days? 

Mr. Tuomas. Both. 

Senator Symrneron. Because if you will remember our meeting in Jefferson 
City, some of them said they started feeding the middle of September, and then 
some of them said they didn’t normally start feeding until the middle of 
December. 

That would be 90 days, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. THomAs. Just about, yes. 

Senator SymineTon. What is your next question? 

Mr. THomas. That could have possibly been. 

Senator SymrineTon. Right. 

Mr. Tuomas. There are some areas, some districts in these counties, that are 
much worse than others. I mean it has to be general. Maybe they start feeding 
the 1st of August in some areas, not until the 1st of November in some others. 
In fact, I am sure that is the case. 

Mr. Frxe. Would you say that is a pretty fair summary of the situation, a 
feeding season about twice as long as usual with about half the carryover hay 
and roughouge? 

Mr. THomas. I don’t believe I would go that far, no, sir. Twice as long would 
be or would mean their ordinary season is from 

Mr. Fike. The middle of November to 1st’of March and as they expressed 
it to us. 

Mr. Tuomas. Middle of November to the 1st of March. 

Representative Brown. November. Middle of November to the 1st of March. 

Mr. THomAs. That is 4 months. You would double that and back to August. 

Mr. Fixe. Many of them have said they are feeding since the Ist of August, the 
latter part of July. 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t question it. But for the overall, I don’t believe it would 
be that long. 

Mr. FrKke. Quite that serious? 

Mr. THomas. Ordinarily, too, pastures do dry up most every year in August. 
I think you would find there is always some feeding in August. The hot sun, and 
everything, the bluegrass is eliminated, and the lespedeza doesn’t grow and in 
any year—I have been in the Ozarks before—you will find that especially the 
dairyman will be feeding some in that period between the hot summer and the 
fall rains. . 

I imagine that would agree with your operation. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Representative Brown. Yes. 

Mr. FIKe. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. So that would come into the picture, too. 

Mr. Frke. Mr. Scott, you have mentioned, and Mr. Morse, Secretary Morse, 
did over there, Secretary Benson did—a number of times it has been stated, that 
Missouri just didn’t quite measure up to the criteria or standards. 

I wonder, do you have those spelled out any place that we could see? 

Mr. Scorr. It has to be a matter of judgment. I don’t see how you can set up 
a standard for measuring drought. I wish we could. 

Senator Symrneton. When you say normal pasture conditions, what does that 
mean; what is the definition of normal pasture conditions? 

Mr. Scorr. Conditions? 

Senator Symineron. Right. Normal pasture conditions. Would you want to 
define normal pasture conditions? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, that comes in throngh the States’ statisticians’ office. There 
is some sampling, they send out questionnaires to farmers, as you know, and 
they report on their pasture conditions as related, in their judgment, to what it 
would be in a normal season. 

Senator Symineton. The Department of Agriculture made a report in which it 
showed three States with pasture conditions of only 26 percent of normal condi- 
tions. Missouri was one of those States. Texas and Oklahoma were the other 
two. 
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Now you give drought relief to I believe 12 States. The USDA shows Missouri 
with “extreme drought conditions.” Some of those States are not so classified. 
They get relief. Missouri does not. 

Mr. Scorr. On this pasture condition map, I believe—that is what you are 
referring to? 

Senator Symineron. Yes, the map classifies us as extreme drought. That is 
the worst of five classifications of drought condition. 

Now you put this classification out about our State. Then you give a lot of 
drought aid to 12 States; and even though you list Missouri as one of the three 
worst States in the United States, you do not give us any grain or hay drought 
aid relief; and even under heavy pressure from people like Congressman Brown, 
and I hope I too had a little to do with it, we didn’t even get any credit relief. 
under the law until late January. 

How do you feel we can answer these facts when our constituents ask us about 
them, 

Mr. Scorr. Well, those pasture condition reports and the feed production 
reports, as companion reports that come out, are taken into account. 

They are an immediate condition which has been reported by representative 
farmers. 

Senator Symineron. The figures I am talking about are the figures of the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right, are based on the reports from the farmers. 

Senator Symineron. Don’t you have some check through the ASC, or the Bx- 
tension Service, or Soil Conservation ; or do you just put these figures out blind? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t know exactly how they go about interpreting those figures. 
I have nothing to do with that. 

Senator Symrneron. Do the figures mean anything, or don’t they? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, they do. 

Senator Symineron. If they do, are they taken into consideration? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, it is one of the current measures of conditions like this, well 
like your grain report. They get generally their production, and your hay re- 
port. You had a report showing that you had a good corn crop and your hay 
crop was somewhere between seventy-odd percent and 82. There have been 
arguments about that. 

Senator Symincron. Now I want to follow you, to be sure I understand the 
position of the Department. 

Are you saying that a good hay crop or grain crop in northeast Missouri or in 
northwest Missouri, hundreds of miles away, is taken into consideration when 
you reach a decision about 28 counties in southwest Missouri that you your- 
selves have classified as “extreme drought?” Is that what you the saying? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. And let me explain why I say yes. 

When we get a report that the State average for corn production is one of the 
best you have in history out there, I feel we must take that into account as an 
availability of grain, of feed when your normal pattern is to import feed. 

Mr. Fike. Mr. Scott, right at that point, these particular 28 counties that we 
are talking about now, and we have checked the figures, only 1% percent of 
their farmland area is in corn. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. t 

Senator SymrNneron. 1.4. , 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Frke. So that doesn’t mean too much on these 28 counties, the grain? 

Mr. Scorr. Except as a source 

Mr. Frke. It is available. There never has been any question about shortage 
of corn in the entire State of Missouri. 

Senator SyMrNeton. I want to be sure we understand each other on this. 
There is also a lot of corn the Department has too, is there not? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. You put $179 million of the taxpayers* money in a soil- 
bank corn program to reduce the quantity of corn you had on hand; end ended 
up with 222 million bushels more corn than you had when this program started. 

Other States with good corn counties got relief. Missouri did not. 

Representative Brown. What about Arkansas’ corn supply? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. THoMas. It is not a corn State. 

Representative Brown. Did you take that into consideration before you deter- 
mined relief for the eight counties in Arkansas? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 
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Mr. Fixe. Mr. Seott, right along that line, I am trying to find out or we are 


trying-to find out, what thé-criteria,or.standards are because we have compared. 


the crop production reports in Missouri and other States. These reports show 
there are other States receiving drought aid which had better production, better 
pasture conditions, greater increase in some of the categories than what Missouri 
has had, so that is the reason we wonder what the criteria are. 

Senator SyMriNeTON. Do you dispute the statement Mr. Fike has made; is he 
wrong? 

Mr. Scorr. Which one? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Make the statement again and then let’s ask what Mr, 
Scott thinks about it. 

Mr. Frke. There are other States which are obtaining drought assistance and 


have been receiving it for many months which have a better hay production in 
1956 than Missouri had. 


Mr. Scott. What State do you refer to? 

Mr. Fixe. Arizona, for one. 

Mr. Scort. Better than—you mean in relation to normal? 

Mr. Fixe. That is right. 

Mr. THomas, Percentagewise? 

Mr. Fike. Percentagewise. 

Mr. Scorr. We try to give a good deal of weight to the continuity of drought 
conditions, believing that it is the sapping of the resources, from unbroken drought 
with no opportunities to recoup, that we ought to give a good deal of weight to. 
And I believe you will find, at least it has been our understanding, that the 
drought conditions are more continuous and more unbroken in some of these 
other areas. 

Senator SyMineton. Of course, they are. I ran cattle for years in Arizona. 
What you must know is that it has been standard practice in some parts of 
Arizona to run only one cow a section. But we are talking about extraordinary 
drought situations as against normal conditions, aren't we? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. You will find a great deal more reducing of cattle 
in some of these other areas. We look to that as one indication of the acuteness 
of the drought condition where there is a very sharp reduction in the cattle 
numbers and that, I am sure, you will find in many of these other States. 

Mr. Fike. That istrue. That is true in some States, I agree, but Missouri, for 
example, has 92 percent of its 10-year average of dairy cows as of the Ist of 


January. Arizona had 106 percent. Utah had 101 percent. And both of those 
States——— 


Mr. Scorr. Dairy cattle? 

Mr. Fike. Yes. And both of those States had been receiving drought assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Scorr. I believe you will find much of that dairy production in those irri- 
gated valleys. Asa rule, if the valleys are included in the designation because 
of a lack of any reasonable way to exclude them geographically, the instructions 
are that these people are screened out. 

Mr. Fike. Well, I think that is true in every county in which you make drought 
assistance available, is it not? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. FIKE. That each case must stand on its own merits. 
in-——— 

Mf; Scorr: I believe that'the dairy situation is more favorable, and certainly 
by far, in those States than the range-cattle deal. 

Senator SYMINGTON. You talk about a lush county in a part of Missouri that 
had no drought; and you then imply that the farmers in southwest Missouri 
should get hold of that feed regardless of the sad credit situation in their part 
of the State after a drought that has extended over years. Do you make the 
same type and character of consideration when you reach decision about some 
of these other States that have gotten drought aid? 

Mr. Scort. Yes. If we have been, if we have used any different standard in 


Each farmer comes 


measuring Missouri conditions, Senator, I never made any more truthful state- 
ment, than we have in these others, it has been entirely unintentional. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I have been urging this Department to give us a square 
deal in this matter since the fall of 1953, and have gotten to the point where I 
accept your assurances with a bit of a grain of salt. We have to be frank about 
that, because we have never gotten any justice by trying to operate on the basis 
we do with other departments of the Government. 
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As long as you have mentioned it, how can you say we were handled just as 
fairly and properly and quickly and so forth as other States when you didn’t 
even send investigators into our State in the same space of time you actually 
decided to send grain into other States which were not listed as having nearly as 
bad drought conditions as parts of Missouri? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, these States that you referred to obtaining help earlier——— 

Senator SyMINeTON. One State asked for aid and got every form of drought 
aid you had to offer in 13 days. We never had an investigator in our State in 
anything like 13 days after we originally asked for drought relief. 


Mr. Scorr. You were referring, I believe, where they had an unbroken drought. 
Senator SyMINnatTon. No. 


Mr. Scorr. You were not? 

Mr. THomas. All the States I have worked in, that is, all these east of the 
100th meridian have come in by degrees. I don’t think any one of these States— 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas—went in at one time. 

Senator SyMINGTOoN. How about Arizona? 

Mr. THomAs. I am not familiar with Arizona. 

Senator Symineton. Stan, do you have any more questions? 

Mr. Fike. Mr. Scott mentioned the beef-cattle situation. There are States 
getting drought aid which have as many beef cattle or more compared to the 
preceding periods, according to USDA records, as Missouri did during the 
preceding time. 

Senator SyMINcToONn. Ed, would you like to ask a question? You have been 
very quiet. 

Mr. JAENKE. I have none. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Mr. Congressman, have you some further questions? 

Representative Brown. I have just 2 or 3. In other words, the picture as 
presented by the county agents, Mr. Dahl and Mr. Allen, related to Mr. Thomas, 
all came in to you and then you weighed those. 

Was there any mention made during the drought committee meeting about 
our submarginal farmers in our area, the great numbers that we have? 

Mr. Scorr. I think we have known that you have in the southern part of the 
State, you have quite a few areas down in there where that is quite a common 
type of agriculture. 

Representative Brown. Was there mention made of the amount of milk that 
we are producing; in other words, that it has not declined? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Brown. Didn’t Mr. D’Ewart ask me over here one day, “How do 
you explain the increase of milk production and we can’t grant aid under 
Public Law 875 when we are having so much trouble with milk production 
already?’ 

Mr. Scorr. He may have made that observation there, but we have dairy 
people who are in this program that are eligible for help in all of these areas, 
and the rations that are provided under these feeding programs are intended 
to be only maintenance rations and not high-production rations. 

Mr. THoMAs. Under that program, the beef cow and the dairy cow are both 
allotted the same; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Scorr. I believe that is right. These are intended to be maintenance 
rations, not production rations anywhere, or fattening rations. 

Representative Brown. Was it your impression when you referred to Wright 
County about the submarginal and then the third above the submarginal, did 
you mean to imply there is very little need, I mean there is very little point in 
helping these submarginal people? 

Mr. THOMAS. I didn’t say that. 

Representative Brown. You didn’t want to imply that either? 

Mr. Tuomas. No. I think they are helping themselves, as I get it. They are 
still living on those piaces but they are getting out. 

Representative Brown. They are getting out of farming? 

Mr. THomaAS. Well, they are getting outside jobs and some of them are milking 
5 or 6 cows and others have gone to town. 

But they are taking care of their problem, would be my impression, as well as 
they can. 

Representative Brown. Now, the last question is the obvious one: 

Just what did you base the decision on, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. I have described it two or three times here. 

Representative Brown. Was it the feeding season was abnormally long? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 
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Representative Brown. Was the hay supply somewhat short, whether it was 
18 percent or 30 percent? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. I think over the area it was short, but apparently, as I un- 
derstand it, the more prudent farmers, if we can refer to them that way, seemed 
in one way or another to have gathered up about enough roughage to get them 
through a normal winter. 

Now, if the spring is late, they are not going to get through, but they seem to 
have done a remarkable job in the conditions they had in getting some roughage 
around them and the spring was very good for them in that regard. 

Representative Brown. Did these counties in Arkansas do that remarkable 
job, too? 

Mr. THomas. They had a little more severe weather conditions, started earlier. 

Representative Brown. When did they start feeding? 

Mr. THomas. Well, they had a very hot dry summer the whole summer. 

Representative Brown. Did they start feeding in August? 

Mr. THomMAS. Yes. 

Representative Brown. Did they start feeding before August? 

Mr. THomas. In many cases they did. I mean the conditions were just a little 
bit more severe. 

Representative Brown. Just a little bit different? 

Mr. THoMas. I am just making a survey, getting the facts and in my mind 
there is quite a bit of difference in the severity of the situation. 

Representative Brown. What are the facts, the difference in the severity; 
what is the price of hay down there? 

Mr. THomas. About the same. 

Representative Brown. About the same. 

Mr. THomas. And they have to ship it in. There is no local hay to be sold. 

Representative Brown. What is the rainfall down there compared to Missouri? 

Mr. THoMaAs. I can’t tell you offhand. 

Representative Brown. But you want to get the facts? 

Mr. Tuomas. Except it is very low. In many cases it is 50 percent of normal. 

Representative Brown. Is there feed available in any of those other counties 
that were not declared disaster counties in Arkansas? 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t understand. 

Representative Brown. Well, I say, there has been quite a bit of mention 
made about the availability of a tremendous corn crop in Missouri, for instance, 
and there was taken into consideration about it could be feed in Southwest 
Missouri. 

Was there feed available in some of these other counties in Arkansas that 
you saw or heard about? 

Mr. THomAs. Not in those I saw, no, sir. 

Representative Brown. Did you hear about availability of any feed? 

Mr. THomAS. Well, no, I didn’t. All I heard down there was that the feed 
that they are using they had to ship quite a ways. I mean they are really short. 

Representative Brown. Where is the hay coming from in Arkansas? * 

Mr. Tuomas. From the Northern States. 

Representative Brown. From the Northern States. 

Mr. THomAS. Kansas and Nebraska irrigated sections. 

Representative Brown. Is it not true that where you were in Missouri you 
are not but a hundred miles from that northern county in Arkansas and you told 
us a moment ago, did you not, that this man could get some hay at $35 a ton, and 
yet, Arkansas has to ship it in from the northern counties. 

Mr. THoMAs. They are. Maybe they could find some in Missouri, I don’t know. 

Representative Brown. Are we being penalized for having scrounged around 
and done a fair job of rounding up some roughage? 

Mr. THomaAs. I don’t think so, no, sir. 

Mr. Scorr. Your production was better than theirs, Congressman, as I under- 
stand it. 

Representative Brown. Our production was better than that of the State of 
Arkansas? 

Mr. THomAs. There isn’t too much evidence of herds being sold or an extreme 
reduction in the number of cattle in the herd, whereas down in some of these 
counties in Arkansas there is a great deal of selling of cattle and reducing the 
herds. 

They haven’t got the feed; there is much more of a reduction in cattle num- 
bers than in your district. 
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Representative Brown. Just a second now. I want to determine how you 
decided that. Did you see the Sunday paper while you were in: Springfield—I 
mean, when you got up that morning at the hotel? 

Mr. THoMAs. Yes. 

Representative Brown. Did you turn to the want ad section and look at the 
auction sales of dairy heards? 

Mr. THOmAs. I don’t recall whether I did or not. 

Representative Brown. But you didn’t get the impression from anybody you 
talked to that there were any dispersal sales being held in our area? 

Mr. THOMAS. There are always dispersal sales. 

Representative Brown. How could you determine whether it was abnormal or 
not? 

Mr. THOMAS. You talk to a manager of a sales barn and he can give you a 
pretty good——— 

Representative Brown. How many sales-barn people did you talk to? 

Mr. THoMAs. I couldn’t tell you. 

Senator SyMINGTON. How many do you think, Mr. Thomas? Did you talk in 
any sales barns in Missouri? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, I talked to one at least. 

Senator SymrneTon. Where was that? 

Mr. Tuomas. I couldn’t tell you. If I went back to Missouri, I would make 
a more detailed inventory of who I talked to. I have not done that in any 
instance, Senator. 

Senator SymMINeToN. No, but you have given the aid in the other instances. 

Mr. THomas. I wouldn’t say so. I looked at 20 some counties in Arkansas and 
the committee gave aid to 6 or 8. 

Senator SymMineron. But you didn’t give any to us. 

Representative Brown. But there are 28 of ours. 

Do you honestly feel that there isn’t a drought situation in southwest Missouri? 

Mr. Tuomas. You have got a drought situation by degrees everywhere. I am 
a native of Nebraska. I have gone through just about as hard drought as any 
man in this room, and I bought grain and hay for cattle in drought years. 

There are also dry years when you are short and hurt but not where you just 
don’t have anything. When you don’t have fodder or you don’t even have cane. 
You have a lot of cane in your district that is a lifesaver this year. 

Cane is a dry weather crop. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Don’t you think “lifesaver” is a tough word for a man 
who has lost his farm because of drought and your refusal to give him drought 
aid as provided by law? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, a lot of these people do have cane and there is a lot of 
it seattered through these counties. 

But to go back to the drought, I will say they are hurt in Missouri. 

Representative Brown. Not hurting like the people in Arkansas, for instance? 

Mr. THoMAS. No, I don’t think they are. 

Representative Brown. Has Arkansas had 4 or 5 consecutive years of drought 
conditions, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. THomas. They have had a short rainfall for a long while; whether you 
eall it drought or not. 

Senator SyMIneToN. They are not hurting like the people in Texas. Is that 
right? 

Mr. THOMAS. As you go west it gets worse. 

Senator SymInGron. Nearly every county in Texas has been allowed feed 
grain drought aid and grazing aid. Right? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. In Nebraska, which you mentioned as your home State, 
you have most of the counties receiving grain and grazing drought aid. Your 
good State also received over $30 million under the corn soil-bank program. 

But we are not hurting in Missouri as much as you are in Nebraska. Is that 
right? 

Mr. THomAs. In Nebraska this year, I have been in there once, their oats 
crops, yields were 3 to 5 bushels which doesn’t pay to cut; it doesn’t furnish 
hay. 

Their corn yield 8 bushels, their alfalfa crop a little the first cutting; they 
are short on feed ; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You are giving a lot of detail. Would you say Nebraska 
is considerably worse off than southwest Missouri? 

Mr. THomas. Yes; I would. 
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Senator Symineton. That is what I want to know. Thanks a lot. 

In Oklahoma you are giving grain drought aid to every county in Oklahoma, 
as I read this map. 

Would you say that in Oklahoma all counties are worse than any counties in 
southwest Missouri? 

Mr. Tuomas. Any counties I have seen; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Now let’s take New Mexico. You have every county in 
New Mexico receiving drought grain and grazing aid. 

Would you say every county in New Mexico was in worse condition than any 
county in southwest Missouri? 

Mr. Tuomas. I am not familiar with New Mexico. 

Senator Symineton. How about you, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scerr. That is my judgment. 

Senator Syminetron. Now, we go to Kansas, a State that borders on Missouri 
as does Oklahoma. You have given grain and grazing drought aid to nearly ull 
the counties in Kansas. All but 13 Kansas counties have grain drought aid. 

Would you say all of these counties in Kansas were worse in drought condi- 
tion than any county in southwest Missouri? 

Mr. Scorr. I believe they are, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. Now, we go over into the good State of Colorado, where 
you are giving grain drought aid to over half, or about half, of all their counties. 

Would you say that over half of the counties in Colorado were in worse shape 
than any County in southwest Missouri? Remember, hundreds of farmers in 
southwest Missouri have lost their farms and cattle, or are losing their cattle 
and farms, because of unprecedented drought conditions. 

Mr. Scorr. That is our judgment of it. 

Senator Symrneton. Then we go to the good State of Wyoming where more 
than half the counties in Wyoming are given grain. 

Would you say that more than half of the counties in Wyoming were worse 
off than any county in southwest Missouri? 

Mr. Scorr. All of those designated, that is our feeling. 

Senator Symineron. Now we go to the great State of Utah, would you say 
that in the good State of Utah those counties designated for drought grain aid 
were worse off than any county in southwest Missouri? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Senator SymineTton. When you say 

Mr. Scort. By the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Symineron. Then we go to the mighty fine State of Arizona. How 
long has there been an abnormal drought recognized, by the Department of Agri- 
culture in Arizona, an abnormal drought? 

Mr. Scort. I don’t believe we were in there last year; I am not too certain. 
I would have to check on that. 

Representative Brown. Do you think you were in there the year before? 

Mr. Scorr. Let’s find out about it on the map: Yes, they were in there except- 
ing a couple of counties last year. 

Senator. SyMINGTON. 1956 are you talking about? 

Mr. Scorr. 1955—it is really the program that started in the fall of 1955 and 
went over into 1956. 

Senator Symineton. How about 1954? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, 1954-55. 

Senator Symrneton. We are talking grain aid now. 

Mr. Scorr. Let’s see; I am pretty sure it was just grain. I can look that up. 

Senator Symrnaton. You might send us that information for the record. 

Mr. Scorr. Whether it was grain or hay. 

Senator SymincTon. The drought program over the years for Arizona. 

Mr. Scorr. We had two programs, I am not sure from this map. I am quite 
sure it was the grain deal, it has been the more general one. 

Senator Symrneton. Now in the good State of Nevada, you have three large 
counties in Nevada getting drought grain aid. Is that due to the fact you feel 
those counties are worse off than any county in southwest Missouri? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Is Nevada a State that raises a lot of grain? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. They buy grain normally? 

Mr. Scort. That is right. 

Senator Syminaton. Didn’t that come into the discussion, as justification for 
your total rejection of any grain drought aid for southwest Missouri—the fact 
that normally that part of our State buys grain. 
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Mr. Scorr. Yes; they have had a very prolonged drought out there in that 
southern part of the area. It is a long unbroken drought history that has hurt 
cut there badly. 

Senator Symrneron. I want to ask a frank question, Mr. Scott. First, I assure 
you I have never said it, and to the best of my knowledge my good friend Con- 
gressman Brown has never said it; but there have been articles written in recent 
months to the effect there was some politics involved in this situation. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Scort. I would be very glad to comment on it. 

There is one thing that we try to be very careful about in our committee 
deliberations. 

We never have brought into these discussions around here whose territory we 
are talking about. I can tell you in all honesty we are trying to the very best of 
our judgment to get the facts and apply a common set of judgments to them. 

There has been no politics influencing this thing in these recommendations. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

Has there been, to your knowledge, any lack of diligence on the part of the 
Congressmen or Senators from Missouri with respect to bringing this matter to 
your attention? 

Mr. Scorr. You have been extremely diligent. 

Senator SyMInGTon. You have a drought committee. Who sits on that drought 
committee besides yourself? 

Mr. Scorr. It varies as to who happens to be in town, but we get a career 
employee from the Farmers’ Home Administration, the Extension Service, the 
Soil Conservation Service, we have one of our men, usually a member from the 
General Counsel's Office here, and we usually have one from the Soil Bank Divi- 
sion, and the Crop Insurance, and often one of the men from the Crop Reporting 
Service to interpret these maps, and one thing and another, that you referred 
to, and someone from the Farm Credit Administration. 

I believe that is about it. 

SENATOR SYMINGTON. Do you chair that meeting? 

Mr. Scort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And is your decision final? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Senator SyMrneton. What do you do with a recommendation? 

Mr. Scorr. The other day was a good example. We had Mr. Thomas in here, 
and we questioned him for perhaps ar hour on his trip. We asked him some 
of the very same questions that Congressman Brown asked him, and you, too, 
I believe, Senator, about some of these other States, particularly these border 
States. Arkansas, I know we got into that at some length; and Kansas. The 
States where he had been, obviously. 

Senator Symrneron. Does he make a written report to you, or a verbal 
report? 

Mr. Soorr. It is usually a verbal report. 

Senator SyMINGToN. Do you keep any minutes of the meeting? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; we keep a record of our decisions on the action. 

Senator SyMrincTon. I mean are the minutes kept like we are keeping them at 
this meeting? 

Mr. Scorr. I will have Bob Hall or one of the men in my office to make some 
notes of the actions we take. We have recommendations in for Missouri for 
certain counties 

Senator SymMincton. I am trying to see the administrative procedure clearly. 
As J understand it, your investigator keeps no record of who he sees or to whom 
he talks. He comes back and makes a report verbally. There is no written 
record of any kind that he submits to the Department of Agriculture. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Scorr. Not always. 

Senator Symineton. Are there any rules, or regulations, about how you 
handle drought aid; or is it just the way you happen to decide a particular 
case? 

Mr. Scorr. Oh, no. Some of the men don’t come in, and then they send us 
written reports on the general farm, general feed situation, and as a rule we 
will have some—— 

Senator Symrneton. You have pretty detailed rules with respect to your 
county committees in your ASC program; that it, what your county fleldmen 
do. It is all written down, what your office manager does, and so forth. 

In this drought aid setup, you are spending a great many million dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money. 
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Am I to understand you have no written reports from drought field in- 
vestigators? 

Mr. Scorr. Oh, yes; we have. 

Senator SyMiIneToN. Have you any regulations; anything in writing to which 
you can point and say, “This is the way we operate the drought program”? 
Instructions for the fieldman about rules of conduct, what he should do when 
he goes into a State? Is there anything like that which is written? 

Mr. Scort. No. 

Senator SyMINetToN. Nothing at all. 

How long have you been running the drought program? 

Mr. Scorr. Let’s see, I came over here in the spring of 1954. ‘ 

Senator SymMineton. You have been running the drought program since 
then? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Were there any rules prior to the time you came here. 
or anything in writing, about what an investigator does in the field? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And there aren’t any as of today? 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Senator Symrneron. We can never find out who gave information to your 
man, whether it was a county agent involved, or anybody representing any level 
of government, county, State, or Federal. Do you think it might be a good idea 
to draw up a draft of regulations and operate off them? 

Mr. Scort. It might be, Senator. We have been very careful, I believe, in the 
selection of these men, and we depend on their qualifications. 

Senator SymMIneTon. I understand that, but you are handling a good deal of 
Government money in this program. 

Mr. Scott. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Don’t you think there should be some written regulations 
as to how you are to handle the money? 

Mr. Scorr. It might well be; yes, sir. 

Senator SymMrneton. What would be your thought on it? Would you approve 
such regulations? 

Mr. Scorr. To set up some regulations? 

Senator Symineton. Yes; so the record would show why a decision was made 
in a particular State. 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, I have never been inclined to try to tie down what a man 
of the caliber of these fieldmen does, and I have handled fieldmen in my work for 
twenty-odd years. I will pick a man that I believe has got the right kind of 
qualifications and tell him what kind of a job he has got, and the kind of informa- 
tion we are seeking here. I think you can get entirely too much of a fieldman’s 
time tied up in a whole mess of detail. 

And I am, right or wrong, inclined to depend a great deal upon the conclusions 
of men of this caliber. 

Senator SymMineTon. I thought you said he did not make any conclusions, just 
stated facts. 

Mr. Scorr. I mean conclusions as to—what I was referring to were the kinds 
of conclusions that Harry has referred to this morning, that their pastures were 
shot, generally the prudent farmers have found it possible to gather around them 
about enough roughage to feed 

Senator SyMINGTON. We run into a problem here. The former Chairman of 
the ASO told us the 2 investigators who went around with Congressman Brown 
and saw some 5,000 farmers recommended grain drought relief for southwest 
Missouri. But you tell me now that there are no recommendations taken from 
the fieldmen; that the fieldmen simply narrate what they have seen. 

Mr. Thomas could only have said that there should be drought relief, or there 
should not be drought relief. But as I understand it, he didn’t make any recom- 
mendations at all; simply reported the facts. 

Mr. Scott. These are conclusions. 

Senator Symineton. This procedure puts us in a tricky situation. A good 
reporter wrote a story in our State predicting what would happen. The opposite 
happened. Should there not be some kind of regulation down there so this kind 
of a mixup could not oceur? 

Mr. Scort. Well, as I gay, I believe in getting the best men available for jobs 
of this kind. I think we have done that. 

Senator Symrneron. Are these under civil service ? 

Mr. Scort. Yes, sir. 

Senator SyMINGToN. What is your civil service rating, Mr. Thomas? 
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Mr. THomMAs. Well; I am GS-15. I retired 2 years ago, and am back working 
on this work. 

Senator Symineron. At the time you retired, what were you doing, sir? 

Mr. Tuomas. I was chief of the appraisal work of Farm Credit Administration. 

Senator Symuneron. In credit work? 

Mr. THomas. Agricultural farm credit. 

Senator Symrneton. And Mr. Thomas is one of a group of men that you 
have working on this? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. You brought him back in, yourself? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Senator SymMrneton. How many such men have you? 

Mr. Scorr. Let’s see, we have four of these men I have used more than any- 
one else. We have 1 or 2 other State or former State ASO chairman, who are 
rather outstanding, that on occasion we call on. 

Senator SymMInNGToN. To whom do these men report? 

Mr. Scotr. They report to me. 

Senator SyYMINGTON. To you. To whom do you report? 

Mr. Scorr. To Mr. Morse. 

Senator Symineton. To Under Secretary of Agriculture Morse? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Senator SyMINGTON. When you put out a press release about me a couple of 
weeks ago 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Senator SymMIneton (continuing). Did you show that press release to any- 
body, or did you just put it out on your own? 

Mr. Scort. Those press releases are cleared. 

Senator SymMineTon. Who clears them? 

Mr. Scorr. That is a matter for the information office. I am not sure just 
who they cleared that with? 

Senator SymrneTon. But it was cleared? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, it undoubtedly was. It is not supposed to be turned loose 
without some kind of a clearance. 

Senator Symineton. Who wrote it? 


Mr. Scorr. Well, I wrote part of it, and part of it was written by the infor- 
mation office. 


Senator Symineton. Somebody said I wasn’t serious about this drought situa- 
tion. Do vou remember? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I think the remark was to the effect that it was related to a 
high production of milk. 

Senator Symineton, Do you have that press release here? I would like to 
run over it a bit with you. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, I have one. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think we have one here, sir. 

Senator SyMinetTon. You say Symington can hardly be serious in any talk 
of feed shortages “when he knows that in 1956 Missouri produced nearly 179 
percent of her 10-year average for wheat, and 133 percent of her 10-year av- 
erage for corn, 117 percent for oats, 186 percent for soybeans, and nearly 400 
percent for barley. Of all the important crops, only in hay did Missouri fall 
below the 10-year average, and even there production was 84 percent average.” 

What did we find out about that, in a rough way? 

Mr. FrKe. In a rough way, we found out that in almost every instance—I do 
not have those figures here, but according to the crop report from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, there were other States which are receiving aid which 
were as high or higher than Missouri in most, if not all, of those categories. 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, I would be the last one to ever say or even think that you 
were not most aggressive, should we say, in looking out after the interests of your 
good constituents, and I have no hesitancy to say that on any occasion. 

Perhaps that was an unfortunate choice of words, questioning your sincerity. 

Senator Symrneton. Was this your idea to put this press release out, or was 
it suggested to you? 

Mr. Scorr. No. I thought that you had made a number of statements that— 
and again, I am not questioning your believing exactly what you said—you had 
said that we were playing politics up in your State. 

Senator SymrneTon. I have never said that. 

Representative Brown. Nor I. Never. 

Mr. Scorr. All right. 
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Senator Symrneton. Let the record show that the chairman of this drought 
committee told me on many occasions I was playing politics in Missouri with this 
drought; the inference presumably is that because the State is a Democratic 
State, somebody was against it. 

Let the record show that I never have said that to anybody since pursuing this 
matter with the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Scorr. All right, I will correct—I don’t mean to attribute any statement to 
you, Senator, that you haven’t made. I gathered it from some of your remarks, 
let’s put it this, way that you felt we were, and I will be glad to correct the record 
and say I was, mistaken in saying that you did make those statements. 

Senator Symrneron. When you say you got it from my remarks, you must have 
gathered them before you issued the press release, because that is what we are 
talking about. Have you any statements whith will help give you that impres- 
sion? 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, you have wired in here, and that is part of the record, in 
behalf of what I have said, that you have been very aggressively following this 
through the summer. I remember even before the meeting up in Bethany, and 
you will remember, you have been bringing this matter to our attention. 

Senator SyMINeTon. For years. 

Mr. Scorr. And I felt that you, in the things you were saying about—you have 
made critical statements about the Secretary and the Department, and I felt 
that you must have thought in your mind that we were not impartial and that 
we were perhaps letting politics influence us. 

Now if I attributed something 

Senator Symineton. So you think a criticism of mine about the actions of the 
Secretary of Agriculture is politics, is that right? 

Mr. Scott. No; but some of the—— 

Senator SymMiIneton. What did you say, then? 

Mr. Scorr. Some of the criticism—I assumed that you felt we were playing 
politics on this thing. 

Senator Symineron. You assumed that I felt that way? 

Mr. Scort. That is right. 

Senator SyMineion. So your press release was based on that assumption, is 
that correct? I am trying to follow your thinking. 

Mr. Scort. That is right. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Don’t you think it might have been common courtesy to 
give me a ring on the telephone before you put the release out? 

Mr. Scort. I think that would be a lot better, and I hope from now on you and 
I are going to be on good speaking terms. 

Senator SyMINGTON. I hope so, too. 

Mr. Scorr. We can disagree and we can certainly be men enough not to fail to 
come and sitdown. I am delighted you have come down here this morning; I say 
that in all sincerity. 

Senator SyMIncTon. I am grateful to you for that courtesy. 

As to whether or not we will be on good terms depends on whether or not my 
State gets justice, which I do not think it has had. 

Have you put any press releases out since you issued this one, identifying a 
Senator critically? 

Mr. Scort. No, sir. I don't believe anyone has taken after us as hard. 

Senator Symineton. Statements which have been made about this Department 
on the floor of the Senate and by other Senators? 

Mr. Scott. There certainly have been some just as strong, I guess. 

Senator SymMineton. Did you issue a press release on them? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t ever remember having done that. 

Senator Symineton. Why did you pick me out, just as a matter of interest? 
I am rather honored, in one sense, but distressed in another. 

Mr. Scorr. I have felt, Senator, there were a lot of generalizations that were 
being made, and I wasn’t questioning the sincerity of the statements, and the 
Congressman has made some of them, too, that I was called on to get out into the— 
before the public, some of the things that we have honestly been taking into 
account. I tell you in all sincerity I welcome such opportunities to sit down and 
talk with you. 

Senator SyMineton. I would have sat down and talked with you long before 
if I had been asked. 

Even if you feel I have played politics, which I deny, do you think that justifies 
you, as a member of the executive branch, in making a political reply like you did 
when you put out this press release against me? 
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Mr. Scorr. I think there were some statements—this comment which referred 
to your seriousness, that was, I think, a very bad choice of words. I haven’t in 
my own mind ever questioned your interest. 

Senator SYMINGTON. If we take a position politically, are we going to get a 
political reply, on the assumption what we were doing was because we were 
Democrats or Republicans? Is that going to be the way it will be handled? 

Mr. Scorr. No. By all means that isn’t true. You know that most of this 
aid is in States that are predominantly Demeacratic. 

Senator SymMineron. It depends on what kind of aid we are talking about. 
The soil bank, for example, might be different. 

Mr. Scorr. I am talking about the feed programs. 

Senator Symirnetron. You mean the drought programs? 

Mr. Scort. Drought programs. They are pretty much in there. I can tell 
you in all honesty, during this election there was a lot of feeling about getting 
aid in some of these States which looked to us to be borderline States, some of 
these Northern States, and I was chastised severely by folks saying that we 
were approving the programs down in the Democratic States. 

Senator Symrineton. Nobody said that about you in Missouri. 

Mr. Scorr. I repeatedly said we are doing our very best to run an impartial— 
make an impartial set of decisions. 

Senator Symrineron. I would like to see Mr. McLain is he is available for a 
minute, this having to do with this hearing. 

Representative Brown. There is one question I would like to ask Mr. Scott: 
Was the decision of the Drought Committee unanimous? 

Mr. Scorr. It was. 

Representative Brown. It was? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Representative Brown. Was it unanimous in the instance after Mr. Dahl and 
Mr. Allen made the recommendation? 

Mr. Scort. I don’t remember exactly. I believe it was. The Senator asked 
me how we proceed a while ago. I usually lead the discussion. We will go 
over all the information, and finally I will say, “Are you fellows ready to vote 
on this?’ And we are not always unanimous on these, but the majority, what- 
ever is the majority feeling, is transmitted on up to the Secretary. 

Representative Brown. Was Mr. Morse present at both meetings? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Representative Brown. Was he present at either meeting? 

Mr. Scort. No, sir. 

Representative Brown. Has he ever given a personal opinion on the drought 
situation in Missouri, to you or to anybody in the meeting? 

Mr. Scorr. Not in meeting. 

Representative Brown. I mean before the meetings. 

Mr. Scort. Well, yes. He was in Missouri a time or two, as you well know, 
and all of the men commonly will, if they have any opportunity to visit the farm 
people, to get around, they will very often tell me what they picked up in the 
way of general information. 

Mr. Morse as a rule comes in to our meetings when we have a policy decision, 
like if we are going to talk about a roughage program when we haven’t had one. 
We will have some recommendations that we will want to make to our com- 
mittee to get their judgement. We will invite Mr. Morse, if he is available, 
to come in and hear the recommendations and help us shape them up. It is 
more of a program policy. 

Representative Brown. Do you have a pasture reseeding program? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. That is the soil, ASC program. 

Representative Brown. Have they ever alloted any actual money in counties 
affected by drought, disaster areas, for reseeding? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, we don’t handle that in here. That is the ACP program. 

Representative Brown. Would it surprise you to know that Mr. Ritchie says 
there has never been allotted an extra dollar to any county affected by drought? 

Mr. Scorr. For these pasture seeding programs? 

Representative Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Scort. He would know. He is the Deputy Administrator. They have 
some emergency practices. Let me say, I understand they have in these areas 
authorized it with the use of their regular funds. 

When you asked me if they had a practice, I was thinking of this: They have 
practices which, under acute conditions, provide much larger than the normal 
percentage of cost, and that is the thing I was referring to. 
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Representative Brown. If they have it, wouldn’t you think they would apply 
it? I mean, they never have, Mr. Ritchie tells me. 

Now, the point I am leading up to is this: Am I correct in this, I have the 
feeling that you are administering primarily, I mean that you are primarily 
in charge of administering Public Law 875; isn’t that right? 

. Mr. Scorr. So far as the territory designations and the general program are 
concerned, that is right. 

Representative Brown. The general program. 

Now, in that administration, you are familiar with the fact that the law calls 
for not only feed for livestock, but seed for seeding——— 

Mr. Scort. Yes, sir. 

Representative Brown (continuing). Are you not? 

Mr. Scorr, Yes. 

Representative Brown. You are also familiar, are you not, also, Mr. Scott, 
with the fact that we just voted in the House a deficiency appropriation to cover 
Public Law 875, and spelled it out in that law, “seed for seeding”? Do you have 
any idea why the Department does not have a seeding program for disaster 
areas? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I will have to look into that. That is this ACP payment 
deal, and you say Ritchie stated that they never had had 80 percent in the drought 
area? 

Representative Brown. Just for the record, Mr. Ritchie told me on the tele- 
phone that they had on occasions participated on an 80-20 basis, that is, 80 per- 
cent Federal funds, 20 percent from the farmer himself, in flood areas. 

Mr. Scort. Yes; I know that. 

Representative BROWN. In one or two instances in wind erosion areas. 

Mr. Scort. On the tillage. 

Representative Brown. That is right. But never once had allocated an extra 
dollar to a county affected, that had been declared a disaster area for drought. 

Mr. ScorT. Well, he is an oldtimer here. He would know what he is speaking 
of. 

Representative BrowN. We have a request somewhere here, we in Missouri, 
in the Department, for the Federal Government to come in and participate on 
an 80-20 basis in some of our counties. 

Now, we have not been declared a disaster area. Does that automatically rule 
us out on that request? 

Mr. Scorr. Let me see. 

If we use these emergency funds—that appropriation that you referred to was 
an authorization to use up to $25 million of the revolving fund that is adminis- 
tered by Farm Home Administration to carry on this roughage—well, it is for 
feed and seed, you say. What we are using it for is this roughage program, 
and the seed is referred to in the law, as you point out. 

Now, I believe that Public Law—that is Public Law 38, isn’t it? 

Representative Brown. That is it. 

Mr. Scorr. I believe that is tied in. 

It is Public Law 38, and I believe it is tied into designation of area. 

Representative Brown. This does rule us out, not being declared a disaster 
area, for an emergency reseeding program. 

Mr. Scorr. If we use these particular funds, that particular authorization, 
that is right. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the conference was concluded. ) 
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